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NOTE OF EXPLANATION 


In writing a story of women’s activities, no style problem is more ubiquit- 
ous than the form of name to use for the married women. It seems absurd 
to use for college girls the dignified married cognomen acquired years later. 
Yet to the reader it is today’s name that identifies the Thetas who appear 
and reappear in this book. ‘To differentiate by using the maiden name until 
married (with the later name following in brackets), and from there on the 
married name (with maiden name following in brackets) was first proposed. 
But—the editor wasn’t equal to all the research into dates such a plan en- 
tailed, beside the resulting forms were clumsy expedients. So—those Thetas 
who had acquired a married name when this book went to press appear in 
the text with the new surname attached to the maiden name with “Mrs” 
(plus husband’s initials) following in brackets. 'To the reader’s own intelli- 
gence is left the differentiation between maid and matron. 

One other name problem was encountered in writing of one of the 
Founders—Hannah Fitch Shaw, as the fraternity has called her for years. 
In reality her middle name, Virginia, was the one by which family and 
friends knew her, even in college she had been called “Ginie” Fitch. _Why 
Kappa Alpha Theta remained ignorant of this is an unanswerable question, 
but for the sake of acquaintance “Hannah’”’ has been used throughout this 
book. 
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A cup of Theta memories I hold, 

Stored in our hearts through many passing years, 
A wine it is of very sun-rise gold, 

Distilled of love, of laughter and of tears. 
Fragrant of youth its fresh aromas rise, 

Of girlhood dreams, where Friendship wears a guise 
More regal een than Love, yet will essay 

The little homely tasks of every day. 

And inits glowing depths I seem to see 

How many faces! With unshadowed eyes 

That since have looked on sorrows’ mystery 

Or smiled at death beneath far alien skies. 

A cup of Theta memories I hold, 

A wine of youth, of very sun-rise gold. 


CuaRA Lynn Fitcu, Kappa 
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CHAPTER ONE 


GENESIS OF FRATERNITIES 
“Of all the Greek badges you see.” 


OLLEGK fraternities originated in the desire of congenial 
_/ groups of students to form definite bonds among them- 
selves. The need of something peculiarly their own, created by 
themselves, to which they voluntarily gave themselves, found 
expression in these small coteries, Known at first as “societies,” 
for the preservation of college ties. They were secret societies 
largely because too often college faculties distrusted anything 
originated by student initiative. Colleges were made for stu- 
dents, not by them, and everything connected with college life 
was to be made and handed down to students from a higher 
source; anything not so made and handed down was contrary 
to the ideas of college authorities as to what was for the students’ 
“good.” ‘That the “good” of these student societies lay prin- 
cipally in the fact that they were created by the students them- 
selves was an idea too new, at first, to be credited. 

Wilham and Mary college in Virginia was the home of the 
first fraternities of which there is record. The Flat hat club be- 
came known in 1750 and continued an uninterrupted existence 
until 1772, as least. This club’s memory is today preserved as 
the name of the William and Mary college paper, The Flat hat. 
The P.D.A. society competed with the Flat hat club in its later 
years. Then in 1776 both of these were superseded by the first 
fraternity with a Greek letter name, Phi Beta Kappa. Phi_ 
Beta Kappa was secret, its purpose the cultivation of literary 
appreciation and friendly cooperation. It held regular and fre- 
quent meetings. At that time every college student studied 
Greek language and literature, so words and phrases from Greek 
were a typical expression of college experience, hence a Greek 
name for the new club, since as students studied and admired 
Greek customs and culture, the Greek ideal of friendship seemed 
the natural expression of their impulse to preserve college ties. 

In an address before the Phi Beta Kappa chapter at Colum- 
bia university in June 1907, Judge Talcott Williams said: “Phi 
Beta Kappa was the child of the romantic spirit which had 
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touched the life of the civilized world with a new light. Under 
this impulse .... the youth of every nation flowed into new stu- 
dent organizations. The blackened brand of the carbonari drew 
together students of every Italian center of learning in the char- 
coal maker’s hut. Germany saw revived the medieval brother- 
hood of university ‘nations.’ In France there was a reorganiza- 
tion of a secret order. .... The spirit which had these fruits 
abroad brought forth in the fringing colleges upon the edge of 
our western advance affiliated Greek letter societies which made 
the cult of friendship a master passion..... 

“Where youth in other lands had organized for social or poli- 
tical purposes, the affiliation of our colleges was to rest upon de- 
votion to a common ideal of equal duties, of friendship which 


Pui Bera Kappa Memoria, Hatt—WiI.iiAm anp Mary CoLiEce 

Dedicated 150 years after this first fraternity founded at this college. 
One of its rooms is an exact replica of the Apollo room in Old Raleigh tavern 
where Phi Beta Kappa was founded in 1776. 


knew neither rank nor possessions, and of personal relations 
which became powerful influences in higher education. The need 
of such intercollegiate union to prevent our institutions from 
becoming mere scattered centers of learning was unseen by trus- 
tees and disregarded by faculty. Fraternities antedated by half 
a century any common organization between the teaching bodies 
of our American colleges. They aided in producing that know]- 
edge and acquaintance, that common devotion to a common ideal 
of self-rule which was to prepare the educated men of Amer- 
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ica for united action when peril overshadowed the Republic.” 

As a secret society Phi Beta Kappa practically ceased to 
exist during the Revolutionary war. Phi Beta Kappa soon after 
that war became, as it still is, an honorary society, membership 
being bestowed on upperclassmen in leading American univers!- 
- ties as a high scholarship award. Other Greek letter fraterni- 
ties sprang up to fulfill the first purposes of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Today more than one hundred such chaptered societies (not 
counting the honorary and professional fraternities) have a part 
in American college life. 

The study of Greek was gradually less emphasized by the 
colleges as a necessary part of education. Greek letter frater- 
nities preserved what the colleges lost, the Greek impulse and 
_ interpretation of learning. Not that fraternity members always 
have made themselves familiar with Greek language and litera- 
ture. Often they have learned little more than the alphabet and 
a few Greek words and phrases. But they have studied and 
conscientiously tried to perpetuate Greek culture, some of its 
customs, and particularly the Greek attitude of mind. 

Men organized college fraternities first, because they went 
to college before women were accorded that privilege. When 
women were granted the right to attend college, Greek letter 
fraternities were an established part of college life. It was 
natural for women students to imitate their brothers in the or- 
ganization of congenial groups. It was also a logical result of 
conditions that the first women’s fraternity to bear a Greek name 
and to emphasize Greek ideas should originate in a college where 
women were accepted as students on exactly the same terms as 
were men, and where the study of Greek was required. 

Besides being organizations to cultivate friendship, the older 
women’s fraternities had an added motive in the desire of women 
to establish their claim to equal opportunity, not only in educa- 
tion, but in all phases of life. It was one of the early “equal 
rights” movements, and though that significance has with the 
granting of such rights been submerged, the women’s fraterni- 
ties still represent the woman student’s desire for recognition 
as an individual. 

Kappa Alpha Theta and all similar organizations for college 
women, were known as women’s fraternities until 1882. ‘The 
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word fraternity is derived from fraternitas, an abstract feminine 
Latin noun, meaning brotherhood, applying to both men and 
women. The word “sorority” was coined by Frank Smalley, 
professor of Latin at Syracuse university. ‘The day after the 
papers had announced the establishment of Gamma Phi Beta’s 
second chapter on June 7, 1882, at Michigan, “Professor Smal- 
ley remarked to a Gamma Phi‘I presume that you young women 
feel very elated over being members of a sorority.’ 'The fitness 
of the term appealed, and from that time Gamma Phi Beta has 
been officially known as a sorority.”* This new word is not in any 
dictionary published before 1911. It is officially used today only 
by five of the national Panhellenic group, Alpha Delta Pi, 1905; 
Beta Phi Alpha, 1909; Gamma Phi Beta, 1874; Kappa Delta, 
1897; Sigma Kappa, 1904; the other fifteen are all fraternities. 
Theta became a fraternity twelve years before the word sorority 
was coined for Gamma Phi Beta. It was twenty-nine more 
years before the term was recognized in a dictionary, so, Kappa 
Alpha Theta remains, as it started, a fraternity. 
* Barbee: Story of Gamma Phi Beta, page 20 
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CHAPTER TWO 


WINNING THE RIGHT TO COLLEGE 
TRAINING 


“When first she went to college 
Her one pursuit was knowledge.” 


DUCATION for women lagged far behind equal train- 

ing formen. Woman’s place was in the home, said the crit- 

ics, implying that a college education would take her out of the 

home, unconscious that it might better fit her to fill her place in 

the home. ‘The world, it was thought, would come speedily to 

ruin and dismemberment if young women were allowed to at- 
tain such a wild and fanatic ambition as college training. 

Still there were ambitious girls who would be educated. Their 
first champions were the denominational colleges that were early 
established by the pioneer settlers beyond the Alleghenies. Most 
of these were opened on equal terms to girls and boys. The state 
universities, as they became facts in this new section, were also 
coeducational—at least in theory, and became so in practice when 
girls demanded admittance. 

Another difficulty in the pursuit of a college course by a girl, 
was the lack of any place where she could prepare for college. 
There was no system of public high schools. ‘The seminaries for 
girls “with some notable exceptions turned out ‘females’ of the 
eighteenth century genre, deplorably deficient in powers of 
straight hard thinking, unbiassed judgment and emotional con- 
trol, but skilled in the popular ‘accomplishments’ of dancing, pi- 
ano playing, tambour work and marvelous landscape effects in 
wool or paint. Thus polished off, young women were returned 
to their homes at sixteen or thereabouts, to carry on, under their 
mothers’ instructions, a daily round of housewifely and social 
arts designed to ‘complete’ their education and secure for them 
the husband and ‘home of their own’ that constituted the only 
proper goal of a self-respecting girl.’* This situation forced 
girls who would enter college to be prepared at home by tutors, 
to go far afield to some one of the few schools of a different 


* Goodsell: The education of women 
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type, or to spend a year or two in the preparatory department 
many a college was forced to establish to prepare its own stu- 
dents for college classes. 

Not only did the young women of this pioneer period have 
to face public disapproval and the difficulty of securing proper 
preparation for college entrance, but also they had frequently 
to meet parental opposition. 

Lucy Stone told her father she wanted to go to college, and 
he asked Lucy’s mother in amazement, “Is the child crazy?” 
He had helped her brothers through college, he refused to help 
her. She earned the money to go by picking berries and chest- 
nuts, and teaching in country schools. When she was twenty-five 
she had saved enough to enter Oberlin in the fall of 1843. ‘There 
she worked her way by doing housework at the “Ladies boarding 
hall,” and taught country schools during vacations. She cooked 
her own meals in her room, spending less than fifty cents a week 
for food. During the four years she could not afford to go home 
once, and she had only one new dress, a cheap print. But she 
graduated in 1847. 

When Anna Howard Shaw in the late sixties told her father 
she was going to college “when she was old enough,” he met her 
declaration with “a slight ironical smile.” She too had to earn 
every cent her education cost, by teaching, sewing, and cooking. 
At twenty-four she entered Albion college, with eighteen dollars 
capital. While in college she tutored, corrected papers, did any 
kind of work offered her, living alone in a little attic room, often 
having scarcely enough food. 

After girls finally got to college how were they welcomed? 
The following are personal experiences of girls in three colleges 
where early established Theta chapters still prosper. 

Miss Sarah P. Morrison, the first woman to enter Indiana 
university writes of her experiences: “There was no difficulty in 
my entering the university. My father thought the time was 
ripe, gave me the substantial encouragement of a five dollar bill, 
and bade me accompany him to Bloomington, as the trustees 
might wish to ask me some questions. The petition I wrote for 
the admission of women is too long to quote, but most of it easily 
can be imagined. My purpose was not merely that I might have 
a college course, but that the precedent might be established that 
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women should be admitted under the same conditions as men. 
The momentous day arrived, and the board were to dine with 
Dr and Mrs T. A. Wylie. While we waited, Dr Richard Owen 
came in hastily, with a message to me from my father. It was 
that the board, after hearing the petition read, had examined 
the law, and finding nothing opposing, declared unanimously 
‘the doors of the university open to women on the same terms as 
young men.’ One of the Dale Owen name could not but be in 
favor of women’s advancement, and Professor Owen was the 
man for the message. I understood afterward that he helped to 
prepare the way..... I was alone for some weeks, and kept my 
eyes on the ground, then came Miss Cox.” 

This was in the fall of 1867. In January 1868 nine other 
girls entered, among whom were two charter members of Beta 
chapter—Minnie Hannamon James (Mrs J. R.) and Lizzie 
Harbison Dunn (Mrs J. H.). Mrs Dunn said that on the whole 
the young women were well received by faculty and students, 
though a few of the young men did not like their coming. By 
the time Beta chapter was established, May 1870, all hostility 
had disappeared and when the girls appeared wearing Kappa 
Alpha Theta badges they were greeted with much cordiality by 
the men’s fraternities, of which there were then five. 

When Madelon Stockwell, the first woman student at the 
University of Michigan, entered in 1872, the men students were 
so incensed that many of them talked of leaving the university 
for other colleges. One day early in her college career, as Miss 
Stockwell left the campus after classes, she found the young 
men formed in a line on either side of the diagonal walk leading 
to State street. It was their intention to stare her out of coun- 
tenance as she ran the gauntlet of young gentlemen who thought 
“the male mind alone worthy of higher education.” Fortunately, 
she had dignity and poise, and it is said appeared wholly uncon- 
scious that all this demonstration could be m her honor, walking 
serenely down the aisle of crest-fallen men. 

Women students at Michigan for several years were treated 
with indifferent courtesy and life was made as unpleasant as 
possible for them. ‘The town supported the attitude of the men 
students. One girl tried for three days before she found a place 
that would accept her as a boarder. One girl paid for, and oc- 
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cupied, a pew in a prominent church for a whole year and was 
never once spoken to by any member of the congregation except 
the treasurer. In the meantime the minister took every oppor- 
tunity to mention from the pulpit the unworthy position of col- 
lege women. The professor of a trigonometry class thought it 
necessary to register his disapproval, so, for a whole semester 
avoided calling for recitation on the one woman in the class. 
Even during the sacred hour of chapel, the men students mani- 
fest their opposition, one day hurtling hymn books and apple 
cores back and forth between the two men’s sections over the 
heads of the girls, seated in the central section. But eventually 
the women won their way at Michigan too. 

An amusing story is told by Jean Alice Christie Bull (Mrs 
W.L.) an early initiate of Lambda. “The Vermont legislature 
put through coeducation as well as the founding of the state ag- 
ricultural college, which was the conception of our fine old Sen- 
ator Morrill, so there was never any question as to the legal 
status or freedom of women. The faculty were divided: Presi- 
dent Beckham was a staunch friend of the women, so were many 
of the most apparently conservative older professors. The op- 
position was more from the young professors, as they came from 
European postgraduate work, or some in the engineering de- 
partment who came little in contact with the women. Still, they 
never actively opposed. It was more an attitude you were con- 
scious of, a sort of veiled disapproval. 

“As for the men students, we were always aware there were 
some who thought they were violently opposed to coeducation. 
But we paid little attention to them, and they little to us. We 
thought them rather jejune and sophomoric, and there was a 
tendency for this to wear off before graduation. Many classes 
became extremely proud and fond of their women members. 
Jessie Wright Whitcomb (Mrs George), for three years the 
only girl in her class, was a real queen in her day. Her class had 
a slogan ‘Only one woman, but she’s jes’ right!! (Jess Wright). 

“I recall one amusing personal encounter with a man in my 
class (afterwards, and to this day one of my warmest friends). 
He came from Williams (non-coed) and joined our class. In 
English every fortnight we had an hour in which essays sub- 
mitted by every member were chosen at random to be read. Sel- 
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dom did one read for more than five or ten minutes before the 
professor would stop the reader and call another. One day this 
man, called upon to read his essay, began to read a violent attack 
on coeducation. This shortly aroused the indignation of some 
of the men who began to hiss and shuffle their feet. The profes- 
- sor stopped the reader and called another. We girls felt insulted 
and injured, in spite of many men expressing regret at what 
they called lack of sportsmanship. Retaliation was in order. 
Upon me fell the lot. I wrote (how well I remember the book) 
a seeming review of Mahaffy’s University life in ancient Athens. 
To illustrate the differences I contrasted a figure from ancient 
Athenian college life with a modern youth. Of course the latter 
was made to exhibit every little foible, habit, and peculiarity of 
the offending essayist—without a word that could be con- 
strued as personal. The class was immediately ‘on.’ Tumul- 
tuous applause greeted every hit, the aforetime critic grew red, 
some of his sympathizers began to shuffle their feet. The pro- 
fessor called them to order with a gentle request for all gentle- 
men to remain, all others to leave, then he permitted me to read 
the whole essay, against the usual custom. 

“The name I called my typical student clung for some time. 
He was chaffed by upperclassmen and his fraternity brothers 
took him in hand. In my day we never heard any more attacks 
on coeducation. The idea of the better men seemed to be that the 
state had put us there; we had all rights and privileges, and what- 
ever their private opinions, it was not right to utter them at 
college meetings or in the class room.” 

And so the women came, met opposition with dignity and 
humor, showed they were still human, lovers of fun and good 
times in spite of their thirst for higher education. The pioneer 
work of gaining admission, and a modicum of recognition had 
been accomplished by the time Kappa at Theta was organ- 
ized in 1870. 


RésuME oF THE OPENING oF CoLLEGES TO WomMEN BeEForeE 1870 


Women’s Colleges Established 
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Denominational Colleges—Coeducational from first except as noted below 


Oberlin (Presbyterian) ....... 1833 Northwestern Christian ...... 1855 
DePauw (Methodist) ........ 1837 * (now Butler) re. 
MONMIOUED 6 <ius oe aa 2 ea 
en 1867 
(OED Meee ) (United Presbyterian) 
Lawrence (Methodist) ........ 1847 aaton (Methodist) 2... 1.00 1861 
Antioch (Christian \esaa 9 ses 1855 Simpson (Methodist) ........ 1867 
Northwestern (Methodist) ....1855 Colby (Baptist) ............5% 1871 
State Universities (Early ones ) 
Vermont 2i.0) er tases ae 1792. Washington 24% Si; ene 1862 
(Opened to women 1871) Kansas) 3 gle Sey ia 1865 
Indiana. wpivcc 4). 2. een nes 1820. [linois 2.5.24 ee 1867 
(Opened to women 1867) (Opened to women 1870) 
Michigan. 64: 20k (a erent 1837 Minnesotagy nua. acme oe 1868 
(Opened to women 1872) Ohio’ States Sn eee 1870 
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CHAPTER THREE 


KAPPA ALPHA THETA’S ALMA 
MATER IN 1870 


“In a dear little old college town.” 


ITUATED on a sparsely wooded plain, just south of the 

main part of Greencastle, Indiana, then a village of less 
than a thousand, was the campus of Indiana Asbury college, 
surrounded by a picket fence, reached by a bridge spanning a 
gully in some places several feet deep. In the center of this 
space (now known as 
West campus) was the 
college building of four 
stories, surmounted by a 
cupola where hung the 
bell and clock famous in 
DePauw song and story. 
Under this one roof were 
all the class rooms, the 
chapel, library, labora- 
tory, museum, and meet- 
ing rooms for the men’s 
literary societies, Philo- 
logical and _ Platonian, 
and here came represen- Kea men 
tative young men of In- Built 1840—Picture taken 1873 
diana for their introduc- 
tion to higher learning and general college life. 

This Indiana Asbury college was founded by the Indiana 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal church in 1837, and 
named for Francis Asbury, a great pioneer bishop. By 1870 
it had become one of the stronger colleges in the middle west. 
It had passed through days of austere poverty, had struggled 
through the difficulties of a pioneer institution in a young coun- 
try, always maintaining a reputation for thorough work and 
genuine scholarship. It had survived the Civil war in good con- 
dition, though many of its students marched away to serve as 
soldiers in that war. 
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Students were admitted by examination and the college year- 
book succinctly states “none will be admitted who are not well 
prepared.” ‘The 1867 catalogue compares favorably, course by 
course, with the Harvard catalogue for that year. It had a small 
chemical laboratory, fairly well equipped; a mineralogical and 
geological museum of a few hundred valuable specimens; a li- 
brary of about 10,000 volumes. Asbury offered a four year col- 
legiate course in three departments: the classical, leading to a 
B.A. degree; the scientific, leading to a B.S. degree; and the 
Biblical, or theological. 

College regulations at Asbury were severe. Students were 
required to attend all class sessions or to be in their own rooms 
during such sessions. All absences had to be accounted for with 
excuses the faculty considered valid. Chapel was at 7:45 each 
morning, and every student was expected to be “punctual” at 
this service, and to attend Sunday morning service at some 


Inpiana AsBpury CoLLeEGE CHAPEL—1876 
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church in town, as well as a Sunday afternoon address in the 
college chapel. On Saturdays there were “weekly exercises” 
in elocution and oratory. ‘There were few idle hours for an 
Asbury student, who was required to be in his room at ten o’clock 
each night, even though he lived at home, possibly some miles 
from college. Students were forbidden to “make any unneces- 
sary noise’ and “no profane swearing, drinking, games of 
chance, wearing fire arms, obscene language, immorality or dis- 
orderly conduct” were permitted. 

Opening Asbury’s doors to women on equal terms with men 
was authorized in 1860. But the next year, because of decided 
opposition from many sources, admission of women students was 
postponed until the question might be given more mature con- 
sideration. For six years the discussion raged pro and con. 
Bishops preached on the subject, ministers thundered about it, 
conferences denounced or approved, laymen argued and agon- 
ized. It was said that coeducation would lower educational stand- 
ards because of the inferiority of women’s minds. It was said 
that women would lose their femininity and charm and would be- 
come unsexed. It was said that in any case women were physi- 
cally incapable of doing the arduous work required to secure a 
degree. And last, but not least, it was asked who would cook the 
men’s meals and mend the men’s clothes when all the women were 
turned loose to run about at college! Clara Leaton Gobin (Mrs 
H.A.) whose husband was long a member of the Asbury faculty, 
told the writer that an underlying cause of hostility was the fear 
that the proposed change would affect adversely Asbury semin- 
ary for young women, at the time a flourishing and prosperous 
institution. Finally, in the spring of 1867 it was decided that the 
experiment should be tried. 

In the fall of that year four girls enrolled; Laura Beswick of 
Greencastle entered first; soon came Bettie McReynolds Locke, 
the daughter of Dr John Wesley Locke, professor of mathema- 
tics at the college; then Mary E. Simmons and Alice O. Allen 
enrolled. These first four women students stayed to graduate 
with the class of 1871, and contrary to prophecy each became an 
honored wife and mother. 

Their welcome was none too cordial. Prejudice was strong. 
Some said, and others hoped, that the experiment would prove a 
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failure, and that the girls who entered would be frowned down 
and forced to leave. The greatest opposition, and the hardest 
to bear, came from the men students. They refused to accept 
the young women as entitled to equal privileges, and treated 
them as mere curiosities. 

Nevertheless the girls were courageous. It took strength of 
purpose to enter under such conditions and this strength of pur- 
pose carried them through. Perseverance was of their blood and 
bone. They studied hard, they were always prompt and ready, 
they strove in every way to meet the tests of their endurance and 
efficiency with self-control and dignity, and when they were dis- 
couraged they went down on their knees and prayed for strength 
to persist. 

Theodore A. Sloane, a member of the class of 1871, says of 
Asbury’s first women students—“They were a few girls among 
several hundred semi-hostile young men, and the girls had to 
stand on their dignity and act like women to hold their own and 
win the respect of faculty and students. In fact, Just between 
us, I don’t believe these girls were ever in a prank or scrape or 
anything bordering onit. If there were any such anecdotes that 
could be told concerning the girls, I never heard them.” 

In the spring of 1868 a fifth young woman entered Asbury. 
The next fall others came, and by the third year those who 
watched the progress of coeducation admitted it was succeeding. 
It was that fall, 1869, that Bishop Bowman, president of the col- 
lege, m his opening address, greeted the students as “Young 
ladies and young gentlemen,” thus for the first time publicly 
acknowledging the young women as part of the student body. 

Women students not only maintained their own scholarship, 
but the scholarship of the whole college also improved. ‘The 
girls not only retained their femininity and charm, but homes 
and home-making seemed to appeal to them as much as ever. 
Even the objection as to womans’ physical fitness was shown to 
be a fallacy. None of the predicted disasters occurred. All the 
fuss and fury of the years preceding coeducation were simply 
wasted time. 

In the fall of 1870 the corner-stone of a second building, East 
hall, was laid, on the newer part of the campus, another large 
block similar in size and location to West campus. West college 
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VIEW OF THE PuBLic SQuARE OF GREENCASTLE FROM AsBURY Campus, 1873 


was burned in 1876 and replaced by a larger and more commodi- 
ous building. In 1883 the college received a large endowment, 
to which Washington Charles DePauw was the chief con- 
tributor. So, in 1884 Asbury college changed its name to 
DePauw university, to honor this benefactor. Today DePauw 
has eighteen college buildings, valued with their equipment at 
a million and a quarter dollars, while the endowment aggregates 
three million. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


FROM DREAM TO REALITY 
“Let the fires of future deeds, In our hearts be burning.” 


I THE first four girls who entered Asbury, two were 
drawn together: Bettie Locke and Alice O. Allen, in al- 
most every essential trait complete opposites, had in common a 
dauntless desire for a thorough education. Bettie was a beauti- 
ful girl, bright-eyed, quick in speech and action, impetuous, de- 
termined, a fighter for what she deemed just and right. Alice 
was plainer of face, but sweet and gentle, with soft gray eyes 
and a quiet, composed manner, tactful, slow to anger, a peace- 
maker. Both were ambitious to succeed in their college work 
and to graduate with their class. They became fast friends, 
studied together, walked together, sat together in classes, en- 
couraged one another, believed in one another. 

During part of 1868-69 Alice was out of college, teaching 
in order to earn money to complete her course. Mary Sim- 
mons, another of the four, was out during this year also. Bet- 
tie felt lonely among so many Jjeering and disdainful men, who 
thought surely the “females” would give up the fight now two 
of their number were gone. But she worked more determinedly 
than ever, and stood so well in her classes that some of the young 
men admired her pluck in spite of themselves. In her home she 
had always been popular, with many friends among the boys 
who visited her brothers at Birch cottage, and who sometimes 
took her out to the staid little sociables, parties, and picnics of the 
sober Methodist community. The college social life was simple. 
Several men’s fraternities, Beta Theta Pi, Phi Gamma Delta, 
Sigma Chi, Phi Kappa Psi, Delta Kappa Epsilon and Phi 
Delta Theta, had chapters at Asbury which occasionally en- 
tertained Greencastle girls. 

During her sophomore year a member of Phi Gamma Delta 
asked Bettie to wear his badge. This was not to signify, as it 
occasionally does today, an engagement, but merely to claim 
her as a champion of Phi Gamma Delta fraternity, a custom 
then popular. Her brother was a Phi Gamma Delta, and the 
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boys thought it fitting that she should be allied with them. Bet- 
tie said she would consider the matter. In those difficult years 
of fighting for her education, everything she did was governed 
by her militant sense of Justice to women students. She finally 
decided she could no more become a mere satellite in the frater- 
nity world than she could in any other phase of life. She told 
her Phi Gamma Delta friend she would wear a badge if she could 
be a regularly initiated member, but not otherwise. 

The young man took the question to his chapter. They urged 
Bettie to don a badge. As a chapter they would present her 
with the handsomest badge money could buy, they said. But 
she was determined. She claimed a full share or nothing. They 
decided they could not establish the precedent of initiating a 
young woman. 

As a matter of fact, this was not an unheard-of thing. Other 
fraternities are known to have initiated young women. Kar] 


Sitver Basket Berrie Locke REcEIvVED IN PLACE OF THE Put GAMMA DELTA 
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W. Fischer in April 1925, Beta Theta Pi, tells of the initiation 
of three young women by Tau chapter of Beta Theta Pi at 
Wabash college, Wabash, Indiana, in 1861. George Banta, 
Senior, Phi Delta Theta, in his reminiscences of early fraternity 
life in Indiana, tells about the initiation of a young woman into 
“Phi Delta Theta. No doubt if all the facts were known, there 
have been other such instances. But Bettie Locke and the As- 
bury young men did not know this, so, fortunately for Kappa 
Alpha Theta, she was not initiated into Phi Gamma Delta. The 
young men compromised by presenting Bettie a handsome silver 
cake-basket engraved with the Greek letters, “® I’ A,” a 
memento she still has in her Greencastle home. 

Then said Bettie’s father, himself a member of Beta Theta 
Pi, “Why don’t you organize a fraternity of your own?” Betty 
thought this a good idea, but hesitated; because, she said, who 
cared about belonging to a trivial little local society, with no na- 
tional standing, no prestige, no traditional ceremonies and splen- 
dors of ritualistic trappings? She knew what a fraternity should 
be, for she had observed the men’s organizations at Asbury. If 
there were only some women’s order already established some- 
where, with claims to national organization, then Asbury girls 
might form a chapter and it might become a part of that order. 

Dr Locke, Bettie’s father, then made inquiries as to women’s 
activities at other coeducational colleges. He learned that wom- 
en's literary societies were springing up in such institutions. 
These were patterned after the men’s debating societies, and 
specialized in literary programs, where orations, essays, elocu- 
tion, and debate were the order of the day. They usually bore 
Greek names of a kind, as Philomathean, Clionian, Zetagathean, 
Adelphian; and were a modern revival of discussion groups such 
as flourished when Athens was the educational center of the 
world. But none of these societies was similar to a men’s secret 
order, nor based, as fraternities were, on the Greek idea of 
friendship and the emphasis of Greek culture and customs. 

At Iowa Wesleyan college, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, another col- 
lege under supervision of the Methodist Episcopal church, were 
two societies, I. C. Sorosis and P. E. O. Sisterhood. ‘To these so- 
cieties belonged residents of Mt. Pleasant as well as students 
of the college. The I. C. Sorosis had been organized at Mt. 
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Pleasant by a Wesleyan alumna who had previously attended 
Monmouth college at Monmouth, [llinois, and there belonged 
to a group bearing the same name. 

Having quite thoroughly examined the field, Dr Locke de- 
cided there was no such organization as Bettie desired to find, so 
he told her that if she really cared to belong to a fraternity she 
would have to organize it. She finally adopted his suggestion, 
realizing, she said, that a fraternity might form a strong bond of 
union and encourage members to stay in college, making grad- 
uation a goal possible of attainment. It might help girls to 
realize that the advancement of one woman was the advancement 
of all, that trials and obstacles were trivial in the face of such 
service. While Dr Locke had not been altogether serious when 
he first suggested the fraternity, he, too, thought it might prove 
worth while, and encouraged Bettie to put the idea into practice. 

The inquiries he had made consumed the better part of the 
college year 1868-1869, so it was in the spring of 1869 that Bet- 
tie began planning. Alice Allen had returned to Asbury, and 
to her Bettie confided the idea. Alice was much interested, and 
together they nursed their little secret all that spring. Quietly 
they studied the girls in college in order to choose those best 
fitted to join in the undertaking. Already they had decided — 
their society was to be the basis of a national organization, and 
they felt keenly the importance of choosing girls with outstand- 
ing character and zeal, who could carry the attempt to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

There were not many among which to choose, only nine girls 
being enrolled then. In the spring of 1869 Hannah Fitch en- 
tered. Of all the girls they thought she promised the best, 
though it was too early to tell what her scholastic record would 
be. She was timid and shy, but she had come a long distance— 
all of a hundred and fifty miles—to attend college, so no doubt 
she had great ambition. Bettie and Alice cultivated her acquain- 
tance. 

Bettie Locke busied herself studying heraldry as illustrated 
in the big family dictionary and any other books she could find 
on the subject, in order to evolve an idea for a badge. With 
the help of her father she also studied parliamentary usage, to 
learn how to conduct a meeting, and how to draw up a consti- 
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tution and by-laws in simple form and forceful language, de- 
signed to stand the test of time and changing circumstance. That 
she was successful was attested by the youthful but adequate lit- 
tle document which formed the basis of Kappa Alpha Theta’s 
law. ‘Though revised and amended many times, it was the same 
constitution until 1891, when a new one was written. 
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First CoNstiITutioN 
(For key to cipher see page 30) 


When college closed that spring Bettie and Alice had not yet 
spoken of their plan to Hannah Fitch, but learning that she 
stood among the first in her class, they decided she would make a 
desirable member for their society. ‘They wanted to ask at least 
one other girl, but had not yet chosen her. ‘In the fall of 1869 
with eighteen girls in Asbury, the advocates of coeducation. be- 
gan to feel the experiment was going to succeed. One of the 
new girls was a Southerner, bright, vivacious, laughing Bettie 
Tipton. She entered as a sophomore. Hannah Fitch did not 
come back, but Bettie Lock making inquiries learned she might 
return later in the year, so wrote her a letter urging her to come 
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back, and saying she had a profound secret to impart if Hannah 
returned. 

Bettie and Alice went on perfecting their plans. In their 
inexperience it was natural to turn for advice and encourage- 
ment to their friends on the faculty who had made the strongest 
fight for coeducation. ‘To Dr John Clarke Ridpath, historian, 
Phi Gamma Delta, and to Bettie’s father, Beta Theta Pi, they 
were indebted for many suggestions. A younger sister of Dr 
Ridpath, Martha Ridpath, who later became a student at As- 
bury and a Theta, told how the girls spent one morning in the 
large, warm kitchen of the Ridpath home, and that Mrs Rid- 
path in after years reported they had “cut up enough paper to 
fill a woodbox, trying to decide on a shape for their badge.” 

When Hannah Fitch did return to college, and heard Bet- 
tie’s wonderful secret, she was troubled, for her parents disap- 
proved of secret societies, and she doubted if they would allow 
her to join such an organization. But they trusted her judg- 
ment and gave their consent. Bettie Tipton had been taken into 
the secret even before Hannah’s return, and was as enthusiastic 
as the others. So the four of them set to work to get everything 
in readiness for the great occasion. 

Lou Allen Baker (Mrs Philip S.) sister of Alice Allen, told 
me about choosing the badge. She said: “They finally worked 
out a design for the badge, Alice told me, on a blackboard in the 
mathematics room, behind locked doors. There were already two 
diamond-shaped badges in college, the Phi Gamma Delta and 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon. Theirs must be unlike any other. 
They finally evolved the more slender, graceful outline of the 
kite. Whether they merely chanced upon it, or had the idea of 
a kite, I do not know, but it was immediately dubbed kite by 
the college world and so accepted by the girls.” Bettie Locke 
said the girls had not thought of it as a kite until the Asbury 
boys so named it, but they liked the idea, and so built upon it. 
The old minutes of Alpha show that the girls did not first choose 
a meaning and then design a badge to fit the meaning; they 
designed a badge and then chose a meaning to fit the design. 
Moreover, their design did not include the tiny gold let- 
ters below the white chevron, which give the year of 
founding. ‘The final details of the design were evolved by the 
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written a _ simple 
initiation ceremony, 
the principal fea- 
tures of which are 
the basis of Kappa 
Alpha Theta’s pres- 
ent day ritual. It 
was characterized 
by earnestness and 
solemnity, with 
none of the “funny 
bits” of somewhat 
later years; and it 
was thoughtful, 
though girlish and 
immature. This we 
are told by the earliest initiates. arly minutes bear witness 
to the gradual embellishment of the ceremonial, and the intro- 
duction of bits of mock initiation. A secret meeting of the four 
girls was called for the afternoon of January 27, 1870, and 
Kappa Alpha Theta was formally organized. 

There are no minutes of this first meeting. Its date is at- 
tested by a little date-book which belonged to’ Alice O. Allen and 
which is among the mementos treasured by Alpha chapter. In 
this little book Alice entered her engagements, and opposite 
the date January 27 she wrote the Greek letters K A ©, sym- 
bolizing the name of the organization that day formed. The 
meeting was held in the room of Alice Allen and Hannah Fitch, 
at the modest cottage home of Mr and Mrs Albert Allen, near 
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the college. The girls’ room was in an upper gable above the 
main sitting room of the house. The cottage still stands, on 
South College avenue, Greencastle, facing what is now East 
campus; it looks as it did in 1870, except that a porch has beben 
added in front, while a modern college town has grown up 
around it. 

Here the girls met frequently during this year and the next. 
Every meeting was secret. Not even Mrs Allen knew when 
a meeting was to be held, except that sometimes Alice or Han- 
nah, with an air of great mystery, asked her if she would please 
be so kind as to stay on the other side of the house that after- 
noon. Mrs Allen always consented and was obligingly deaf 
and blind when the girls came slipping in quietly one by one 
after college classes. Kverything proceeded quietly, and no 
sign was given the outside world that anything unusual was in 
progress. Mabel Smith Saunders (Mrs John) a niece of the 
Allens and a DePauw Theta, tells how Mrs Allen said she “kept 
as quiet as a mouse” about the early meetings of the Founders, 
and how after the chapter was established she would be asked by 
the girls to be cordial to this or that girl, who soon thereafter 
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Famous room, with windows under the gable, where Alice O. Allen and Hannah 
Fitch lived while students at Asbury. 
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would appear wearing the badge, thus she came to know which 
girls they were “spiking.” 

Mrs Shaw used to tell interestingly about this first meeting. 
“Bettie Locke was the first initiate,” she said, ‘“‘taking her vows 
before a mirror. Then she initiated Alice O. Allen, then Bet- 
tie Tipton, and lastly myself. We were two juniors, a sopho- 
more, and a freshman. A business meeting was held, at which 
the constitution drawn by Bettie and Alice was adopted, and 
the name of the fraternity accepted. The badge design was 
approved and orders given to send to a jeweler to have four 
badges made.” Bettie Locke was the first president, and Han- 
nah Fitch the first treasurer. If there was a secretary, she did 
not preserve the first minutes, and Mrs Hamilton says there was 
no secretary's book purchased until about April 1, so there were 
several meetings (probably five) of which no record was kept. 

Here is the constitution as adopted January 27,1870. It was 
written in cipher, fortunately for us a simple cipher, as the page 
illustrated with key shows. 


CoNSTITUTION OF THE K A @ 


1. This society shall be known and designated as the K A 0. 

2. The object of this society shall be to advance the interests of its mem- 
bers, to afford an opportunity for improvement in composition and debate 
and elocution, to cultivate those social qualities which become a woman, 
and to provide for its members associates bound by a common interest. 

. The motto of this society shall be K—————-A———_®—__L. 

. The officers of this society shall be president, secretary, treasurer. 

. The president shall preside at all meetings of the society. 

. The secretary shall conduct all the writings ordered by the society, she 
shall read the constitution and by-laws of the order to the person being 
initiated. 

7. The treasurer shall attend to all the financial affairs of the society. 

8. During the absence of the president, the secretary shall preside, and 
if needful may appoint a secretary pro tem. 

9. No one shall be admitted without the full and free consent of all the 
members. 

10. No one can become a member of this society unless she has been a student 
of the university or college at least six months and during that time 
sustained a good moral character, evinced a social disposition, and re- 
ceived a high standing in her studies. No one can become a member of 
this society who has been a member of a similar secret order. (This 
last sentence was intended to mean that no man should be initiated into 


Kappa Alpha Theta.) 
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11. The initiation pledge shall be.... 


12. All writings of this society shall be in characters known only to its mem- 
bers. 


By-Laws 
I. Meetings. 
1. This society shall hold its meetings semi-monthly. 


2. Two-thirds of the members shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 


3. Length of meetings shall be not less than one or longer than 
two hours, time and place to be appointed by the president. 
II. Membership. 


1. Every member on coming into this society shall pay a mem- 
bership fee of one dollar. 


bo 


. Non-student members shall be entitled to all the privileges of 
the society, but are exempt from regular duty. (“Non-student 
members” meant faculty members, *honorary members, if such 
were elected, and graduates. As a matter of fact, only honor- 
ary members were ever elected to Kappa Alpha Theta, and 
in 1893 convention forbid the election of any further honorary 
members. 


* Honorary members were elected by only 6 chapters. The list is: 
Alpha—Anna Dickinson, Lida Davis Meek (Mrs W. W.), Emma S. Howe, 
Louise Fisher McDougal (Mrs Daniel), Sarah Levy Steiner (Mrs Edward 
A.), Julia Alice Druley; Beta—Josephine R. Nichols (Mrs), Ida Moffatt 
Rhodes (Mrs B.), Anna Belle Ryors Miers (Mrs R. W.); Delta (at 
Illinois Wesleyan)—Mary E. Iliff Gray (Mrs John R.), Laura M. Humphreys 
(Mrs John F.), Adelaide Farrington Potter (Mrs B. S.), Carrie Wilson 
(Mrs O. L.) ; Lambda—Julia H. Spear ; Omicron—Ida Banta Lindley, Susan 
S. Durtan Cherrington (Mrs S. B.); Pi—Minnie Brooks Griffin (Mrs Ran- 
som L.) 


There has been considerable discussion as to whether Anna Howard Shaw 
was an honorary member of Kappa Alpha Theta. The Minutes of the Twelfth 
Grand convention under date, July 26, 1898, say: “Before passing Art. IV, 
Sec. IX of the constitution” (a section that abolished honorary membership 
elections) “business was suspended and the Rev. Anna Shaw was elected an 
honorary member of Epsilon.”’ Then the Rev. Anna Shaw attended the July 
27 and 28 sessions of this convention, according to the report in the Kappa 
Alpha Theta and the convention write-up in the Chicago Herald. However, 
her name did not appear on Epsilon’s roll in the national catalogue pub- 
lished two years later (in 1895), nor has it appeared in later catalogues. 
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III. Order of Business. 


. Call to order. 
mRollccall: 

. Reading of minutes. 
Correction and adoption. 
. Call of performers. 

. Criticism. 

. Miscellaneous business. 
. Appointing performers. 
. Adjournment. 


ad 
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IV. Performances. 


1. The exercises shall consist of dialogues, debates, the reading 
of select pieces. 


bo 


. The president or the members may be excused from perfor- 
mances by vote of the society. 


3. The society may hold a public performance at such time and 
place and manner as it may deem proper. 


V. Elections. 


1. A vote of two-thirds of the members shall be necessary to 
amend the constitution or by-laws; a vote of two-thirds to 
elect or remove an officer. 


VI. Miscellaneous. 


1. Members shall be required to be present at each meeting unless 
previously excused by the president. 


An order for four badges was sent that day to J. Fred New- 
man, manufacturing Jeweler of New York City. He first had 
been suggested to the girls by Dr Ridpath, who gave them a let- 
ter of introduction and recommendation to Mr Newman, a Phi 
Gamma Delta brother of his. Several letters passed between 
Mr Newman and Bettie Locke concerning the design and work- 
manship on the badges. It was Mr Newman who suggested the 
slight incurving of the edges of the badge, to give it a more 
graceful outline, and also the addition of the tiny gold letters 
below the white chevron, 1870 in Greek for the year of found- 
ing. This addition was to fill the otherwise rather large blank 
space below the chevron. 
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The four girls kept their new fraternity a profound secret 
until the badges arrived. ‘Three of these original badges are 
still in existence. Alice Allen Brant’s was lost some time after 
her death. Mrs Hamil- ton still wears hers. 
Bettie Tipton’s is in the i possession of the fam- 
ily of her foster daugh- ter. Mrs Shaw’s badge 
passed to her daughter, Ella, when Mrs Shaw 


died in 1924. The badges arrived 
Saturday, March 12, and on Monday morn- 
ing, March 14, the four girls marched into the 


chapel together wearing their black and gold kites. The chapel 
was a large room on the main floor of the college building, fitted 
with pews and a platform. The pews were so fully occupied by 
men students that the women students sat on a secluded bench 
in the Amen corner. On this day the Amen corner was the focus 
of alleyes. The badges were large, measuring an inch from top 
to bottom and three-fourths of an inch across. No one could fail 
to see them! ‘The men’s badges of those days were huge, but 
the girls’ seemed to have outdone them. 

The young men jeered as usual, and made jokes about the 
kite and its wearers. But the girls took it in good part, and 
laughed with their tormentors. They knew they had done some- 
thing really worth while, so they were not disturbed. Soon the 
boys themselves realized this was true. They did not so much 
enjoy baiting the girls now that their jokes were being met by 
originality and resourcefulness. From this time they rendered 
the young women a sort of grudging admiration. Dr Ridpath, 
in his article, The Beginnings of Kappa Alpha Theta at De- 
Pauw, in the Kappa Alpha Theta, May 1890, says: “The young 
women acquitted themselves so as to win universal applause. The 
appearance of Kappa Alpha Theta subserved a double purpose. 
It gave vent and opportunity for the natural disposition of the 
women students to associate themselves in fraternal relations, 
and at the same time made sure their position in college. After 
the establishment of Alpha chapter it was never seriously ques- 
tioned at DePauw that the women would hold their place, that 
they would be admitted henceforth to all the advantages of the 
institution, and would share equally in all its benefits.” 
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Even before the badges ar- 
rived the girls had initiated a 
fifth member, Mary Steven- 
son, later Mrs H. A. Buchtel. 
Mary was a dark-eyed little 
beauty, a freshman’ even 
younger than Hannah Fitch. 
She writes of her initiation: “I 
see by consulting my date- 
book I was initiated March 38, 
1870. I was then sixteen years 
of age. This was five weeks 
after Founders’-day. The 
founders were older than I 
and I wondered a little at their 
kind attentions. I was not 
versed in ‘spiking’ or ‘rushing’ 
or I might not have been sur- 
prised when the bid was given. 
I was pleased at the opportun- a : 
ity of being associated with Mary SreveNsoNn 
these fine young’ college First girl initiated by Founders 
women. I took the matter under advisement with the under- 
standing that I could consult my mother. 

“We five met on the afternoon of March 3 in Hannah Fitch’s 
room. ‘The secretary read the constitution and by-laws, and 
showed me the design of the badge. They said two of the most 
prominent professors had given hearty approval of the organ- 
ization. . . . . We considered this a good omen as coeduca- 
tion was an experiment and a fraternity for women had not even 
been suggested before. 

“One secret we particularly guarded. That was that we were 
an infant (society) born at Asbury, January 27,1870. We pre- 
tended we had been chartered by a national organization exist- 
ing—we did not say where. For some years we have been quite 
proud of the fact that we were born at Asbury.” 

The historian at different times asked both Mrs Hamilton 
and Mrs Shaw if when they founded Kappa Alpha Theta they 
had any idea it would grow into the great international organiza- 
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tion it has since become. Both made practically the same answer. 
Mrs Hamilton said: “I never did anything important in my life 
that I did not ask God to bless it. I asked that in regard to Kappa 
Alpha Theta and I knew He would do it.” Mrs Shaw said: 
“We always prayed that God would bless Kappa Alpha Theta.” 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE VALIANT FOUR 


“Our youth, joy and truth, At thine altar’s feet.” 


idole fers ha afi BaikeL: jo alt bey 
IN 1870 IN 1871 IN 1870 IN 1870 


I 
BeEtTri£t LockE HaMILtTon 


LIZABETH McREYNOLDS LOCKE, affectionately 
known to all Asbury students as Bettie, was the daughter 
of one of the university’s best known and best loved professors. 
Head of the mathematics department for many years, Dr Locke 
was aman of fine personality, cultured, affable, gentle in speech 
and manner, with a keen sense of humor and a fine understand- 
ing of the hearts of his students. He was also a sincere, upstand- 
ing Christian gentleman, and a minister of the Methodist Ejpis- 
copal church, for a number of years holding charges under the 
Ohio and Indiana conferences. Indeed he came of a long line 
of churchmen and ministers, several generations before him hav- 
ing been clergymen of note. 

He was a native of Kentucky, but lived in Ohio and Indiana 
since young manhood, and married an Ohio young woman, Ma- 
tilda Wood. ‘The Wood family were pioneers in Ohio, having 
lived there during the days of the Indians and the buffalo. Mrs 
Locke was not of rugged constitution, and she mingled little in 
society, but made for her family a pleasant, comfortable home, 
and rejoiced in their pleasures, ambitions and successes. 

Dr and Mrs Locke had seven children, but only three grew 
to maturity: of these, two were sons, William and Edwin, then 
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Bettie the only 
daughter, between 
the two sons in age. 
She was born in 
New Albany, Indi- 
ana, at her grand- 
mother’s home, 
while her father was 
attending a Metho- 
dist conference. Be- 
fore moving to 
Greencastle in 1860, 
Dr Locke had been 
president of Brook- 
ville college, Brook- 
ville, Indiana. When 
he brought the fam- 
ily to Greencastle he 
bought a house near 
the south edge of 
town, with several 
acres of orchard and 
garden. He was a 
lover of trees, 
plants, and flowers, 
and made it his pleasure outside of class-room hours to work in 
the garden and orchard. 

In this quiet, enlightened atmosphere Bettie Locke grew 
up, like her father in looks and temperament, and in her love of 
nature and books. She was spirited and full of zest in life, brim- 
ful of energy, interested in all the world about her, but she loved 
study and displayed a keen desire for wide reading and thorough 
information. She was carefully educated; in early life by private 
teachers, and later in the seminary at Greencastle. 

In 1865 the Lockes moved to Baldwin, Kansas, where Dr 
Locke became president of Baker university. Here Bettie spent 
a year in the preparatory department of that college. Kansas 
was a young state, away out west, and Baker was in the pioneer 
stage, experiencing a difficult struggle for existence. A man 
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with a family found it hard to subsist on the president’s prob- 
lematical salary. Dr Locke could not stay with Baker, so the 
next year he returned to Greencastle, and resumed his profes- 
sorship at Asbury. Bettie then spent a year studying privately 
with one of the college professors, and entered Asbury in 1867, 
‘Just seventeen years old. 


The story of the struggle she and her companions made to 
establish themselves in college is a distinct chapter in the annals 
of Asbury. Itis the story of Kappa Alpha Theta’s beginnings, 
for had these girls not held their own against difficulties, Kappa 
Alpha Theta had never been organized. 


Theodore A. Sloane, of her class, who knew her during her 
four college years, and whose sister became a member of Kappa 
Alpha Theta, has written of Bettie: “Notwithstanding the part 
she contributed toward the upsetting of tradition and custom as 
to the education of women, she was highly regarded as well as 
duly respected by the men of the class. She did good, solid 
work as a student, and was one of the best. In daily class-room 
appearance she occupied a front seat, consistently ready for reci- 
tation, attentive, alert, interested in all that might be presented 
by professor or said by the person reciting; ready and clear of 
statement in her own recitation. She was of sober mein, with 
a pleasant manner. She was of medium height, possibly slightly 
below the average, not of slender bodily build, but not inclined 
to stoutness; her step was elastic, her bearing erect. Her face 
drew attention, as in her full open countenance she showed the in- 
terest and good will she held toward those she met or with whom 
she associated. She maintained well the dignity of her position 
in a class room heretofore the sole sphere of young men. . . 

In doing her college work Bettie Locke kept her body, find 
and spirit under good control.” 


During this time Dr Locke and his family lived on South 
Indiana street, in the pleasant home known as Birch cottage. 


Here Bettie entertained her girl friends, for the Lockes were 
hospitable, did her studying, and helped her mother with the 
house work. For a number of years Mrs Locke’s health was far 
from robust, and there were many times when the entire care of 
the house fell on Bettie’s young shoulders. She was a capable 
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housewife and also a diligent student; she carried far too heavy 
a burden for one of her years, but did it all blithely. 

At graduation in 1871 Bettie Locke was among the honor 
students, and the flowers sent by admiring friends and fellow 
students were banked from her seat to the end of the platform. 
Those were the days when a Commencement program included 
a paper or address by each member of the class. When Bettie 
stood to deliver hers she was greeted by loud applause. She wore 
a handsome gown of heavy corded silk, with a court train, for at 
that time Commencement was an important event, and was hon- 
ored by one’s best apparel. ‘The basque and sleeves of this gown, 
and the edges of the train, were trimmed with handmade silk 
ruching, yards and yards being used to ornament the dress. Mrs 
Hamilton still has the basque of this dress, and quaint it seems, 
though still pretty, with its creamy sheen and its perky ruch- 
ings. 

Bettie was ambitious to study medicine, but her father 
thought she had sufficiently outraged tradition by having a col- 
lege career, so he discouraged her. The next year, then, she be- 
gan teaching at the Illinois state deaf and dumb school at Jack- 
sonville. Here she spent four years in interesting work, visiting 
between terms at Greencastle and at Lebanon, Llinois, to which 
town her father and mother removed when he became president 
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of McKendrie college in the fall of 1874. The minutes of Al- 
pha record Bettie’s visit to Greencastle in the spring of 1872, 
and tell how she amused the girls by trying to teach them the 
finger alphabet of the deaf and dumb students, but finally gave 
up in despair, telling them laughingly they were “dumer than 
the mutes themselves.” She also visited relatives at Jerseyville, 
Illinois, and there, during one such visit, she met the young man 
who later became her husband, Mr E. A. Hamilton, a merchant 
of Jerseyville. He had been educated at Lawrence college, Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, and was a man of ambition and interesting 
personality. 

Mr Hamilton and Bettie were married in 1876 and estab- 
lished their home at Jerseyville. Here she made many friends, 
and with Mr Hamilton was active in church and social life. Two 
daughters were born there, Edna and Eulalia. In 1886 they 
moved to Independence, Kansas, where they lived seven years. 
Then, as the daughters were approaching the age for college, 
they moved to Greencastle and prepared the girls to enter De- 
Pauw. They built the home known as Shady Nook on a corner 
of South Locust street, where Mrs Hamilton still lives. It is 
surrounded by fine old trees, and for many years had a lovely 
garden of flowers and shrubs, which Mrs Hamilton loved to cul- 
tivate and beautify. She has a true artist’s touch in arranging 
flowers, this artistic gift at one time finding vent in painting. 

Edna and Eulalia both graduated from DePauw, Edna in 
1900 and Eulalia in 1905. Edna studied nursing in Chicago, 
and is now the head of the Public health nursing association 
of Indianapolis. Eulalia married Mr Frank Hartley, and lives 
in Arcadia, Indiana. She is the mother of Genevieve and Myron 
Richard. Mrs Hamilton adores these grandchildren, and spends 
some time every year visiting in their home. Both Edna and 
Eulalia are members of Alpha, and proud to wear the kite. When 
Edna was initiated, Mrs Hamilton also took the vows, thus be- 
coming a really initiated member of the fraternity she organized. 

Mr Hamilton died in 1922, after a lingering illness of many 
months, during which Mrs Hamilton attended him constantly. 
Her own health suffered under this heavy strain, and she has 
never fully recovered. She enjoys travel when her health per- 
mits, and often visits her daughters, or spends a summer in some 
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interesting place. She is a wide reader, and keeps well informed 
on topics of the day. She is still active in her church, the College 
Avenue Methodist, with which she has been affiliated many years. 

Seeing Mrs Hamilton today, one would scarcely believe her 
old enough to have attended college in 1867. Her hair is lit- 
tle tinged with gray, her eyes are bright and have their happy 
girlhood twinkle. Her step is still elastic and her voice young 
and clear. She retains her active interest in Kappa Alpha Theta 
and her love for young girlhood. She is a prominent figure in 
every college Commencement at DePauw, and is known to every 
student who has attended the university. On January 27, every 
year, she is surrounded by flowers and showered with telegrams 
and letters from all parts of the United States, for Thetas every- 
where delight to express their appreciation of ‘Bettie Locke | 
Hamilton. 
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II 
ALICE ALLEN BRANT 


N A LOG CABIN in Indiana, about five miles northwest of 
Greencastle, a young couple went to housekeeping. They 
were Kentuckians who had run away from a big May meeting at 
North Middletown one Sunday, ridden horseback to Maysville, 
crossed the ferry to Aberdeen and there been married. One of 
them was “Bill” Allen, a young six-foot dare-devil of twenty; 
the other “Polly” Evans, a gentle, fair-haired, blue-eyed girl of 
eighteen. The Allens were Scotch-Irish and had settled first in 
Virginia and later in Kentucky. The Evans family was of 
Welch descent. 

The cabin was set in a deep forest where the trees were so 
large and so many that William and Mary often lost their way 
going back and forth to father Allen’s house a quarter of a mile 
away. A brass candlestick held the tallows which gave the only 
light that little cabin home had. It was in this home the first two 
children, the second of them Alice Olive Allen, were born. 
Shortly after, Mary Allen’s father, Mr Evans, relented and gave 
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the runaways a quarter section of land just over the hill from the 
log cabin. There they built the house in which the other children 
were born, and in which Alice grew to young womanhood. In 
all there were thirteen children in the Allen family, two of whom 
died in infancy. 

Alice Olive Allen was born September 16, 1849. One older 
child had died and she therefore held practically the place of 
first-born in a family of eleven children. She attended school 
in the little brown district school house and at an early age 
showed evidence of unusual intellectual ability. The family was 
poor in worldly goods but not in ambition, and gave her every 
opportunity the schools afforded. After finishing the district 
school she was sent, at the age of fourteen, to Waveland acad- 
emy, a seminary for girls some twenty-five miles away. 

The home of Alice Allen was an ideal one. The mother of 
eleven children is a busy woman, more busy half a century ago 
than she would be today with recent inventions and labor-saving 
devices. Alice’s mother was not too busy, however, to share in 
the hopes and ambitions of her daughter. ‘The younger children 
of the family have a recollection of a gentle, thoughtful mother, 
working on a pale blue organdie dress, hand-tucked from hem 
almost to waist, which Alice wore at one of the Waveland Com- 
mencements. She graduated there in 1867. 

The training at Waveland encouraged Alice to go farther, 
and when Asbury university opened its doors to women, Alice 
took advantage of the opportunity. Twice every day, during 
her first year in college, she rode her horse, Kate, over the five 
miles between her home and the college. Kate was a roan mare, 
hard-headed and hard-mouthed. If she reached the little creek 
and the water was too uninviting she turned about and went 
straight back home. All the pulling Alice could do had no af- 
fect on her. If she tired of standing at the hitching post in town, 
Kate pulled a sudden, determined pull until her halter broke. 
Then she went home and Alice walked. Alice often laughed in 
after years about the struggles she and Kate had to get an edu- 
cation. 

Alice’s were struggles! Not only was money scarce in those 
days, but the unfriendly attitude of many people toward educa- 
tion for girls was a severe test for a proud-spirited young wo- 
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man. During 1868-1869 she taught in the little brown district 
schoolhouse where she had gone asa child. The last year she was 
in college she boarded in Greencastle with Mrs Albert Allen and 
roomed with Jennie Fitch. Mrs Allen said of Alice: “She was 
always bright and vivacious, the very life of the table.” In June, 
1871, Alice was one of the first four women graduated from As- 
bury. ess ae [est 

When Alice’s sister Lou was about ten years old she was 
taken by her big sister to a Commencement luncheon held on the 
college grounds. The little sister became lost in the crowd and 
began to cry. When she caught sight of Alice again she was so 
delighted she called out to her with the old homely nickname the 
children used on the farm, “Coon! Coon!’ Alice was embar- 
rassed to answer to this odd little name given her years before, 
when, about a year old, she was taken by her mother to Ken- 
tucky fora visit. “Cooney” had been a colored nurse at the home 
where Alice and her mother visited, and Alice had been fond of 
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the nurse. When they returned home Mrs Allen told her hus- 
band how Alice had liked the nurse, and he playfully called the 
baby “Cooney.” ‘That was how it began. 

After her graduation Alice began to teach in earnest. Six 
of her brothers and sisters went to school to her in the little brown 
‘school house. In after years her mother often talked of the 
baskets of lunch she packed daily, and wondered how she ever 
got enough into them. In those days Alice was something like 
a fairy godmother to her smaller brothers and sisters. There 
were trips to Indianapolis when she went shopping and took one 
of the children with her. She never forgot the baby. At one 
time she brought him a little lmen suit from Indianapolis, an- 
other time she had his picture taken. She supplied the younger 
members of the family with regular subscriptions to St. Nicholas 
and the Youth’s companion. 

Alice was a successful teacher, soon taking the state examina- 
tion and securing a life certificate. This was an unusual achieve- 
ment for so young a woman, and her friends were proud of her. 
She became principal of the high school at Attica, Indiana. 
There and at Plymouth, Indiana, she taught until 1878. Her 
educational ideas were decidedly advanced. She believed in de- 
ductive reasoning. She gave the child practical illustrations and 
let him draw his own conclusions. It was in Attica she intro- 
duced this method of teaching physiology. Her brother-in-law, 
Dr Baker, has said: “Some newspapers mentioned this in a 
complimentary way and it was regarded as the first attempt of 
a public school teacher, not a specialist, to do a sensible thing 
in teaching. How far her work hastened better and more rea- 
sonable methods of teaching science cannot be said, but it un- 
doubtedly had its influence. The fervor of her spirit was in- 
spiring, penetrating to the halls of old Asbury and giving a 
hint to one of the teachers there, who at once began to use a 
similar method.” 

After teaching seven consecutive years Aves took a position 
in the high school in Evanston, Illinois. She did not remain 
there long, however, but resigned to be married September 22, 
1878, to Mr T. J. Brant, a classmate in college, then superin- 
tendent of the Fremont county schools in Iowa. 

One of the most distinct remembrances her sister Myrtle has 
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is of the wedding. The bride’s dress was of striped silk, 
trimmed with fringe and buttons, and with a long train, the first 
Myrtle had ever seen. ‘There were large cakes with delicious 
frosting, and a deep-toned Presbyterian preacher, Dr Ezra 
Fisk, a life-time friend of Mr Allen’s. After the wedding Alice 
went with her husband to Iowa, where she taught until 1881, 
when she and Mr Brant gave up the teaching profession and he 
went into banking. 

In August 1882, a little daughter, Edith, was born and 
shortly afterward they moved to Utica, Nebraska. Dr Baker 
has said of Mrs Brant: “It was here for twelve years Alice shed 
those sweet influences of experience and observation gathered 
through her years of hard but delighted work. She always 
seemed happiest when doing something for others. Her musi- 
cal, energetic voice was attractive; her manner so winning and 
true that friends were rapidly made and strongly knit to her. 
She soon became a moving factor in the community. Her in- 
domitable energy appeared here as it had before while teaching. 
It was the tireless, restless Alice of the old school years, dignified 
by the thoughtful study of life and sweetened by the sympathies 
freely given to alleviate the sufferings of others. She was an 
active member of the W.C.T.U. and for a long time conducted 
a temperance column in a daily paper. She engaged in all the 
charities of the church and no one ever attributed her work to 
selfishness; she was too conscientious for that. What she did 
was done as a joy, she never refused a call for aid.” 

In 1888 a son, Marion, was born, and home duties were in- 
creased, but that did not lessen her interest in the community. 
She went to the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876, 
and to the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. After seeing the 
exposition she visited in Greencastle. It was while at the old 
family home during that visit she was stricken with heart trouble. 
She tried to persuade herself and her friends her weakness would 
soon pass with rest and their loving care, but it did not. 

The summer of the following year, August 10, 1894, she 
passed to rest. Mr Brant brought her home for burial, and 
many old friends were present to pay their respects to one whose 
life had been a gracious example of gentle womanhood and 
kindly thought. She lies in the churchyard at Brick Chapel, 
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about one mile from the old Allen home near Greencastle, where 
spreading trees and blooming flowers make beautiful a quiet, 
peaceful spot. The simple stone at her grave bears the single 
word ALICE. When Alice Allen’s friends are asked what they 
remember as her outstanding characteristic, they always say “her 
gentle spirit of self-forgetfulness.” 

Her daughter, Edith Brant, came to live in Greencastle with 
one of her mother’s sisters after Mrs Brant’s death. She at- 
tended DePauw, where she too became a member of Alpha. This 
daughter is now Mrs Fred Travis, of Cocoa, Florida. 


BripDGE AND Roap 
ALICE AND Oxtp Kate TRAVELED To COLLEGE 
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II] 
Berrie Trreton LINDSEY 


O THE prosperous farming community near Mt. Sterling, 

in the Cumberland hills of northern Kentucky, came in an 
early day the Tipton family from Virginia. Here they lived 
for three generations and developed one of the richest planta- 
tions in the state, known through all that part of Kentucky for 
its thoroughbred horses and cattle and its bountiful crops of 
corn and clover. This home was called Magnolia Balm, from 
the hundreds of magnolias which bloomed on its spacious lawns, 
and was a beautiful home of the true Southern type, with many 
negro cabins and faithful servants who remained devoted to the 
family interests during and after the Civil war. 

Another well-known family of this neighborhood was the 
Black family, also of Virginia stock, but originally from Ire- 
land. Miller Black’s daughter, Amanda, married Burwell Tip- 
ton, and they went to make their home at Magnolia Balm then, 
about 1850, one of the loveliest country homes in Kentucky. 
Their friends were many, and Magnolia Balm was the center 
of hospitality for all the country round. 

Several children were born, the eldest being Bettie, a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, beautiful girl, who mothered the other chil- 
dren, and whose sunny temperament made her a great favorite 
with neighbors and friends. Bettie was early known for her gift 
of humor. As hostess she assisted her mother in making every 
one welcome and comfortable, and in dispensing the light-as-air 
beaten biscuit and delicious fried 
chicken for which the Tipton 
table was famous. And it was 
she who started the fun amon? 
children who came with their 
parents to visit the plantation 
home. Soon after she was born 
her grandparents, Mr and Mrs 
Miller Black, moved to Indiana, 
and settled at Greencastle. 

Bettie and her brothers and 

, sisters went to a private school in 
TAKEN IN Sprine 1870 Mt. Sterling. Bettie was an apt 
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pupil, especially in mathematics and anything which bordered 
on the scientific. At seventeen she finished this school, so well 
prepared that she entered Asbury in the fall of 1869 as a sopho- 
more. During the summer of 1869 Bettie had visited at the 
home of her grandmother in Greencastle, and that was how she 
came to know of Asbury and conceived the idea of going there. 
She made friends rapidly in Greencastle and became popular, 
her fund of humor and good cheer making her easily a domi- 
nant figure in any gathering. 

Dr Edwin Locke, the small boy in the home at the time his 
sister was in college, has said Bettie Tipton was “a real bread- 
and-butter miss, almost as broad as she was tall, but with a lovely 
face and manner, laughing eyes, and a heart bigger than Putnam 
county.” (Putnam is the county in which Greencastle is sit- 
uated.) Bettie Locke and Alice O. Allen soon singled her out, 
and made her a third party to their idea, then in the formative 
stage, of a Greek letter fraternity for women. She was en- 
thusiastic, and when Jennie Fitch returned to college later that 
year, Bettie joined the other two girls in urging her to become 
a member. Bettie also took an interested part later in the for- 
mation of the Philomathean society. 


MILLERSBURG CoLLEGE WHERE Bettis Tipton GRADUATED 


Here she established a Theta chapter which lived one year, 1871-72, though names 
or number of members are unknown. 
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The next fall she was eager to return to Asbury, but her 
younger sister Maggie (now Mrs Young of Mt. Sterling) was 
then ready for college, and she prevailed on Bettie to go with 
her to Millersburg college in Kentucky, as it was nearer home 
and Maggie did not care to go so far away as Greencastle. Mrs 
Young now says she regrets Bettie did not return to Asbury. 
“She was the most intellectual member of our family,” Mrs 
Young avers, “and was very ambitious. I was young and shy, 
and I dreaded leaving home, so I depended too much on Bet- 
tie, and deprived her of her great desire, to graduate with her 
classmates at Asbury.” 

Millersburg college was a school for girls, and did not rank 
as high as Asbury. Bettie was graduated here in the spring of 
1871, and wore her Theta badge. After graduation she returned 
to her home at Mt. Sterling, where in 1873 she married Mr John 
Lindsey. They lived in Mt. Sterling ten years, and then moved 
to a farm home near Sturgeon, Missouri. 

In her early girlhood Bettie had become a member of the 
Methodist church, South, and she remained an enthusiastic 
worker in the church all her life. She soon took a prominent 
part in the community life at Sturgeon, and was known far and 
wide for her charitable deeds and kindly personality. She and > 
Mr Lindsey had no children, but they adopted a little girl, Cora 
Johnson (now Mrs W. E. Cason of Dallas, Texas) who re- 
mained with them until the time of her marriage, and to whom 
Mrs Lindsey was a genuine mother. Mrs Cason writes: “I 
would never have known by any act of hers that I was not her 
own flesh and blood. She was kindness itself. I always went 
by the name of Cora Lindsey, and only a very few knew I was 
not her own child. She raised, or rather cared for, several boys. 
One she took from an orphan’s home, but he wasn’t strong, and 
died in her home. She took a negro boy when she was living in 
Kentucky, and brought him with her to Missouri. When he was 
about twenty-three, like all boys, he decided he wanted to see the 
‘bright lights,’ so he ran away. He was injured on a railroad, 
which caused paralysis. He was an invalid for months, and she 
was the one who cared for him. When he died, she was holding 
his head in her arms. Color made no difference to her if people 
were suffering.” 
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Mrs Lindsey always assisted the weak and helpless. Mrs 
Cason tells an incident illustrative of her interest in all who 
needed help or protection. “A friend of hers was walking on 
the street in Sturgeon when a loose board in the sidewalk caused 
her to fall and to be badly hurt. She was in bed for some time 
and then had to go on crutches. Mama said to her: ‘Why not 
sue the city? She said she had nothing to sue with, so Mama 
asked her to let her defend the case. She took it up, plead the 
case, and got damages.” 

In the summer of 1909 Mrs Lindsey went to Kentucky on 
one of her frequent visits. Soon after arriving at the home of 
her sister, Mrs Young, she became ill with acute 'Bright’s disease. 
She suffered for two weeks, and physicians gave no hope of her 
recovery. She died July 19. The funeral was in Mt. Sterling, 
and hundreds of old friends saw her laid to rest in Macpelah 
cemetery, a beautiful old burying ground on a hill overlooking 
her native county. Here roses and magnolias bloom, and Ken- 
tucky blue grass riots. Several sisters of Mrs Lindsey still live 
in Mt. Sterling, and a brother, Mr A. L. Tipton, has a farm 
home near. Another sister lives in Kansas City. ‘They all re- 
member “Sister Bettie’s” love for Kappa Alpha Theta, and 
when Thetas come to Mt. Sterling, are always happy to make 
them welcome, and to tell of the days when Bettie was a girl and 
wore a black and gold kite. 
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IV 


HANNAH VirGINis FitcH SHAW 

HEN Asbury university closed in June 1869, there was 

one student who went home a disappointed young person. 
This was Hannah Virginia Fitch, the girl who had come all the 
way from Lawrenceburg, Indiana, to enter Asbury. Lawrence- 
burg is nearly one hundred and fifty miles from Greencastle, 
away down in the southeastern corner of the state, Just across the 
state line from Cincinnati. In 1869 one hundred and fifty miles 
was a long distance for a young girl to venture away from home 
just to get an education. 

As long as she could remember Hannah Fitch had looked 
forward to going to college. As a little girl she had heard her 
mother tell that her father, Walter Hayes, had bought a schol- 
arship at Asbury so that his son, Jennie’s uncle, might go to col- 
lege. His own son had never used the scholarship, but his step- 
son had attended Asbury, and Jennie had heard discussion and 
praise of the college all her life. She had read about it in the 
church paper, which came regularly to the family home. In 
1866 the Centenary of Methodism had been celebrated, and 
Bishop Bowman, president of Asbury, had spoken at Lawrence- 
burg in behalf of the college. And then in 1867, when the an-— 
nouncement went abroad that girls were to be admitted to As- 
bury, Hannah had felt that life would never be complete until 
she became a student there. 

Her father and mother believed in education for young 
women. Mr Fitch said that if he had to choose between educat- 
ing his sons or his daughters, he would favor the daughters, 
because a boy receives an education “rubbing up against the 
world” in the course of earning his living. They had therefore 
encouraged Hannah’s ambitions, and when Henry, the brother 
next in age, was ready for college, the two went together to 
Greencastle. This was in January 1869, the second year young 
women attended Asbury. 

Hannah’s first taste of college life was enough to dampen 
the ardor of any girl. In the first place the college itself ful- 
filled none of her dreams. Those were days when the middle 
west was poor in material things. Greencastle was only a village, 
less progressive and less modern than Lawrenceburg, so near to 
a metropolis. The one big old college building was dingy and 
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weather-beaten; the life at the college was circumscribed and 
humdrum. And more important than this, to the girl who had 
dreamed of a happy college life, there were so few girls, with 
so slender a foothold in the real life of the institution, that they 
scarcely seemed a part of the college at all. 

In her own home town Hannah Fitch had been not unim- 
portant. As the daughter of DeWitt Clinton Fitch, she was 
a member of a well known and prominent family in that part 
of the state. Her father, in fact, came of a long line of pio- 
neers, who, having settled in Massachusetts from England in 
1637, had always taken a large part in the lives of their com- 
munities. Mrs Fitch, Hannah’s mother, belonged to the first 
family in Indiana, for her grandfather, Joseph Hayes, had been 
the first man to enter a claim for land in the Indiana territory. 
The farm he took in 1801 was called the State-line farm, and 
when Hannah Fitch was born there fifty years later, it was 
still owned by the family, and had become one of the best and 
most prosperous farms in all southeastern Indiana. It was only 
a few miles from Lawrenceburg, to which town her parents had 
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moved when Hannah was a few months old, and where her 
father was a successful merchant and banker. 

To come to Asbury, then, where she had expected to find 
a richer and fuller life, with the inspiration of intellectual and 
friendly companionship, and to find herself neglected, shut out 
and even shunned, was a distinct disappointment. Hannah was 
shy and retiring, but she had a keen and eager mind, and she 
hungered to realize her ambitions. She had worked hard at 
high school, for Lawrenceburg was one of the few towns that 
had such a school then, though it had not yet achieved a full 
four years’ course. Hannah had finished this school when she 
was fifteen, but, since she was the eldest of nine children, had 
stayed at home to share in the home duties until Henry also was 

ready to go to college. 


Indiana Asbury University. Hannah ranked among the first 
mote wy in her class at Asbury, her pro- 
OE Srge fessors admiring her thorough 
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grasp of all she studied. But when 
she went home in June she had al- 
most decided she would not return 
to Asbury. She had met the other 


the ones she knew best were busy 
girls, and she had not seen them as 
often as she would have liked. She 
had visited in Bettie Locke’s home, 
but Bettie’s mother was almost an 
invalid, and Bettie was much occu- 
pied with housewifely duties. Alice 
Allen went to her home in the country every evening, so she saw 
little of her. On the whole, Hannah had felt like a stranger in 
an alien land, and it had been a hard experience. 

In the fall Henry went back to Greencastle without his 
sister. Hannah had not fully decided whether she would ever 
return, but at any rate she knew she did not want to do so 
immediately. Soon after college opened, however, she received 
a letter from Bettie Locke, who urged her to return, and said 
she had a profound secret to tell her. Later Hannah did return, 
and she found that a few more girls had enrolled, among them 
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pretty Bettie Tipton from Kentucky. When Bettie Locke 
told Hannah the important secret, she was dismayed. It had 
to do with the organization of a Greek letter society for young 
women, and Hannah’s parents did not believe in secret organ- 
izations. Nevertheless, she wrote them about it, and asked 
if she might belong to such a society. After some weeks of 
correspondence she won their consent. 

And then came Kappa Alpha Theta! It marked the turning 
point in Hannah Fitch’s whole existence. She has since said 
that it seemed like “‘a turn of fate” that she, the timid, shrinking 
girl who appeared in an early ambrotype with toes turned in and 
head down, should have been a pioneer in a movement that 
changed conditions for all the girls in college, and later in other 
colleges for hundreds, perhaps thousands, of other girls. 

When Bettie Locke and Alice Allen graduated, and Bettie 
Tipton left Asbury, Hannah was the only one of the original 
four in college. She was president of the chapter and to her 
indomitable spirit Theta owes much of its prestige and per- 
manence. She always said that girls who came after her were 
as much to be credited with Theta’s success as she was, for they 
carried on the work after she laid it down. But Hannah Fitch 
was actually the one person whose bravery and determination 
carried Theta through the discouraging early years and paved 
the way for the establishment of chapters whose strength gave 
Theta permanence. Theta was Hannah Fitch’s inspiration, 
and she worked for it with all her strength. She forgot all her 
timidity in her zeal for her fraternity. She became a_ leader 
in college, and a girl who left her mark upon her world. She 
was largely instrumental in organizing the Philomathean 
society, a literary society for all girls at Asbury, she was Philo- 
mathean’s first president, and she made of that society a power 
in college literary work. She was also on the editorial staff 
of the Asbury review, the college paper. This was an unusual 
honor for a girl, Hannah being the first girl to hold it. 

On Washington’s birthday, 1870, a classmate brought a 
friend of his, Mr Archibald Shaw, Phi Kappa Psi, and intro- 
duced him to Hannah. After that, she used to say, “he somehow 
kept coming.” He was the first to congratulate her when she 
appeared with her Kappa Alpha Theta badge. 
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In those early days when so few girls were enrolled in college 
they dressed simply, even wearing white aprons to class over 
dark frocks. ‘These were dainty aprons, with pretty little edg- 
ings of embroidery or lace, but aprons nevertheless. Sunbonnets 
also had their accepted place in the wardrobe, and some of them 
were nicely ruffled, tucked and quilted. Hannah Fitch had 
a slat sunbonnet which was quite the proper mode. Some of 
the men wore knitted scarfs with bright colors in them. Hannah 
knitted one for Mr Shaw, a long, elegant scarf with rainbow 
stripes at each end. 

Hannah often played the organ for the college chapel ex- 
ercises. She loved music, and all the time she was in college 
she had her own organ with her. She used to play for the girls 
to sing in fraternity meetings, and all her friends liked to hear 
her play the popular music of the day. 

Mr Shaw graduated in 1872. Soon after that eventful 
Washington’s birthday, he had asked Jennie Fitch to marry 
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him, but she told him she wanted to finish her college course. She 
used to say this was the only time in her life she thwarted him, 
but he was afterward glad that she completed her college work. 
They were married soon after her own graduation in 1878, thus 
confuting the old contention that college girls do not marry, and 
they went to housekeeping in the town where Hannah had al- 
ways lived. ‘They were never rich in wordly goods, but a wealth 
of love filled their home, which was always peaceful and happy. 
The love affair which began in college never waned. Mr and 
Mrs Shaw were more devoted to one another every year they 
lived. 

They had eight children, four of whom are living and filling 
responsible positions in their professions. One is a daughter, 
Ella Margaret, who followed in her mother’s footsteps by at- 
tending DePauw university and becoming a member of Kappa 
Alpha Theta. 

For a number of years previous to her death, Mrs Shaw’s 
health was poor. In 1922 she attended the Theta convention 
in St Louis, and that was the last time she ever went any dis- 
tance away from her home. For many months she was confined 
to her bed, and Mr Shaw gave up everything else to devote all 
his time and attention to caring for her. ‘Though suffering 
greatly at times, Mrs Shaw never seemed like an invalid. She 
was cheerful and full of fun, she loved a good joke, she liked 
to visit with neighbors and friends when she was able, and her 
loving influence went out to all in her neighborhood all the time. 

She died December 8, 1924. The funeral was at the family 
home in Lawrenceburg, and she was laid to rest in the Lawrence- 
burg cemetery, a quiet, beautiful burying ground. A dele- 
gation of Thetas from Cincinnati attended the funeral. One 
of them, Ethel Atkins, who knew Mrs Shaw well during the 
years of her invalidism, wrote soon afterward: “I wish every 
Theta could have known her as I have known her, for she has 
been a wonderful inspiration to me. Her life was a monument 
to all Theta holds most dear. She had faith that never faltered ; 
faith in her God, faith in all mankind, faith in girls everywhere. 
She had independence, for she cared little for the ways of others 
| if she felt they did not lead along ways of truth and light. She 
| persevered through her life in college, and her life was a con- 
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stant endeavor to lead others to a truer life by noble example. 
Intellectually, she attained high scholarship. She demanded 
of herself that things be well done. Socially, her life expressed 
a marvelous influence for good. Every one was warmed by 
her gentle, thoughtful, kindly hfe. Her thoughts were always 
for others, her code of life was love.” 
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CHAPTER SIX 


FIRST DAYS 


“Our little loving band 
Firm for thy cause will stand.” 


OON after Kappa Alpha Theta’s appearance on the Asbury 
campus the Asbury chapter of Phi Gamma Delta paid its 
measure of respect and appreciation by suggesting a coali- 
tion of Phi Gamma Delta and Kappa Alpha Theta, so as to 
make a brother and sister order, as it were. Early Thetas say 
this was probably more or less a political move on the part of 
Phi Gamma Delta, as the men’s fraternities were active in 
college politics, and though feminine participation in such mat- 
ters had scarcely become a matter of much importance, Phi 
Gamma Delta was sufficiently far-seeing as to foretell a time 
when it might so become. This offer was a shrewd, if none- 
the-less sincere, tribute to Kappa Alpha Theta’s possible future 
position in the college world. The early minutes of Alpha show 
this offer was considered and declined. ‘The girls wished to 
preserve their fraternity from “entangling alliances,” and to 
steer an independent course. As a fraternity, Kappa Alpha 
Theta had no distinct political leanings. 

Nor had it any distinct literary tendencies. The Founders 
have said early meetings were not primarily literary in character. 
Fraternity business, the extension of the order, the gradual 
building up of ceremonial, customs, and policies, the encourage- 
ment of scholarship, the cultivation of fine friendship and the 
spirit of Greek culture, and finally the sharing of unadulterated 
fun, were the purpose and the practice of the first days. It is 
true members read their college essays and declamations before 
the assembled sisters. These were the “performances” provided 
for in the by-laws. But this was for the purpose of practice 
and criticism, in order that the performers might more credit- 
ably acquit themselves before the larger college audience. Each 
student at Asbury was required to take part in the “weekly ex- 
ercises” in “elocution, oratory, English composition, and rhe- 
toric.” Juniors and seniors were required to appear on the 
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chapel platform with such offerings once each term. ‘These 
exercises gave rise to literary societies such as Platonian and 
Philological, which Asbury boys organized years before girls 
appeared in college. 

There arose a literary society for young women, called Phil- 
omathean, to which all girls in college belonged. 'Thetas first 
suggested this society, and assisted in organizing it in the spring 
of 1870, soon after Kappa Alpha Theta’s own organization. 
Hannah Fitch was its first president, while other Thetas held 
that office repeatedly in succeeding years. Mrs Shaw has said 
the essays and orations written for Philomathean were prac- 
tically the only literary ventures of the Thetas. She herself 
later did some writing for the college paper, but few of the girls 
were interested in such activities. 

As soon as the fraternity achieved a recognized position at 
Asbury, the members began looking for other fields to conquer. 
These were not easy to find. ‘There were not many coeduca- 
tional colleges then, and those which admitted women hedged 
them about with restrictions. Secret societies even for men were 
more or less under the ban, and their growth slow and tentative. 
There was one college with conditions similar to those at As- 
bury, where the girls thought they might be able to organize 
a second chapter. This was Indiana state university at Bloom- 
ington, opened to women the same year Asbury was. The two 
pioneer colleges were friendly rivals, drew the same class of 
students and ranked equally high. At this juncture Dr Locke 
again gave some valuable assistance. He had a friend in In- 
dianapolis, Dr William Hannamon, who was a trustee of the 
state university, where his daughter was studying. The Thetas 
decided to make her acquaintance. 

The first constitution of Kappa Alpha Theta made no pro- 
vision for the establishment of chapters in other colleges, al- 
though such development was in the Founders’ minds from the 
beginning. As soon as another chapter was in prospect the 
girls amended the constitution to provide for establishing such 
chapters, retaining Alpha as the head of the fraternity under 
the name “National chapter.” 

April 12, 1870, the first secretary's book made its appear- 
ance; a small red leather-covered book into which was written 
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the first roll of members and the first constitution. The latter 
appears at the back of the book, painstakingly printed out in 
cipher, if you please! For the girls had decided that all secret 
writings should be kept “in characters known only to the mem- 
bers.” The cipher was simple and easily interpreted. One won- 
ders at the unsophistication of college girls who imagined such 
a device likely to conceal their innocent secrets. ‘The minutes 
of the first five years appear in this little book, so accurately kept 
that all important happenings of the early days are recorded. 
This book has had an ad- 
venturous history. ‘Treasured 
by the chapter as its most im- 
portant document, the book 
was nevertheless often dese- 
crated by the mischievous 
hands of “brothers.” Irving 
Brown’s history of DePauw 
says: “It was a favorite trick 
of the boys to waylay the secre- 
tary on her way to or from 
meetings and to take her rec- 
ord book away from her. 
Hence the secrecy as to the 
place of meeting.’ Yet the 
little book was always rescued 
and continued to be the chap- 
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ter’s most valued archive. 
Much later, after other secre- 
tary’s books had been filled 
with minutes, the little red 
book, having been carried to an 


In this Book are recorded the minutes 
of Alpha meetings from 1870 to 1875. 
Book: 5 1/2 « 8 inches, about 5/8 inch 
thick. Binding: fine grained red leather, 
no lettering. Pages: linen paper, num- 
bered and ruled with faint blue lines. 


anniversary meeting, mysteri- 

ously disappeared. For many years it was-lost, and tradition 
was that Phi Gamma Delta had it. But in the summer of 1923, 
when the historian was visiting Greencastle on a quest for early 
data, Bettie Locke Hamilton produced the little volume from 
a trunk in her attic where she had safely placed it after rescuing 
it. Her brother was a Phi Gamma Delta, so perhaps the rescue 
was not so difficult. 
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The minutes, dated April 12, 1870 read: 

Chapter held meeting in Jennie’s room at two o’clock p.m. 

Meeting was called to order by President Bettie M. Locke, and after 
proper arrangements E. Jennie Jones was initiated. 

Motion was made and carried that a vote of thanks be sent Prof Ridpath 
for his kindness toward us..... Music was talked of and Jennie Fitch and 
Mollie Stevenson were appointed committee for instrumental music. 

Motion carried to initiate Alice Allen 2nd at our next meeting. Jennie 
was appointed to make the proposition to her. Decided to meet every al- 
ternate Thursday at Mrs Allen’s directly after close of recitation. Decided 
that junior and senior members of the society should read their chapel per- 
formances before the chapter. Following performers were appointed for 
next meeting: Bettie Locke, essay; Bettie Tipton, declamation. 

Secretary was ordered to write a letter to Miss Hannamon inquiring 
about organizing our society at the Indiana state university, Bloomington, 
Indiana, also to send a note to Mr Pyke declining his proposition for form- 
ing a combination of the two orders, Phi Gamma Delta and Kappa Alpha 
Theta. 

Subject of degrees (in Theta) was discussed, but arrived at no conclusion. 

Business closed with election, following officers being elected: Alice O. 
Allen, president; Bettie M. Locke, secretary; Jennie Fitch, treasurer. 

Mollie moved to adjourn, motion was carried, and thus closed one of the 
happiest meetings of the Kappa Alpha Theta society.—B. M. Locke, Sec. 


(“JSennie”’ of these minutes is Hannah Virginia Fitch, Jen- 
nie being a nickname she carried through college days in Green- — 
castle. ) 

The next meeting assigned a meaning to the two stars on the 
badge, and appointed a committee to amend the constitution 
so as to provide for new chapters. All preparations were being 
made for the installation of Beta. Muinutes of this next meeting 


follow: 

April 22, 1870. Chapter held meeting in sister Fitch’s room. Meeting 
was called to order by president Alice O. Allen, then followed the initiation 
of Alice Allen No. 2. 

The notes to Prof Ridpath and Mr Pyke were discussed. ... . 

Words representing stars were presented to the society by the secretary 
and accepted. 

Committee of three Alice O. Allen, Jennie Fitch, and Bettie Locke, was 
appointed to amend the constitution. 

Motion was made and carried to divide the list of performers into sec- 
tions. Secretary read her chapel performance and was slightly criticized 
by sister Jennie Fitch. 

It was decided to authorize Newman to send badges to other chapters 
when such are necessary. 
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FIRST DAYS 


No letter from Bloomington yet. 
No further business, meeting adjourned.—B. M. Locks, Sec. 


Early in May a letter was received from Minnie Hannamon 
saying she had chosen three friends, and they would hold them- 
selves in readiness to be initiated. ‘The meeting of Alpha on 
May 9 was therefore of great interest to the little band (now 
seven) as they prepared for this new experience. 


I. A. U., May 9, 1870. Chapter held meeting in sister Nelson’s (Mary 
Stevenson’s) room. Wishing to be on a level with one another, we all took 
seats on the floor. 

After opening meeting secretary was called on to read the amendments 
of constitution; all were accepted by the chapter. 

In the midst of our work Nelson had a caller, but he finally left without 
taking sister with him, for which we were thankful. 

No performers on account of change in time of meeting. 

It was decided what the white bar should represent. 

Miscellaneous business wound up in a jollification, in which Nelson was 
unable to partake, being unavoidably detained below stairs. 

Sister Bessie (Bettie Tipton) having an engagement at two o'clock left. 

No further business, meeting adjourned. 

Ere we meet again we hope to welcome a new number of sisters to our 


ranks.—B. M. Locke, Sec. 
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The amendments to the constitution accepted at this meeting 


were: 
PREAMBLE 


Hoping to cultivate a feeling of confidence and reliance among our most 
worthy fellow students, and believing that this can best be accomplished 
by means of a secret order; wishing such to rank with the first in America, 
we do hereby organize ourselves into a society to be governed by the following 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

(Art.) 4. This organization shall consist of chapters established in such 
colleges as may be deemed worthy by the National Chapter. 


Bettie went to 
Bloomington on 
May 18. She was 
entertained by 
Minnie  Hanna- 
mon, and the initi- 
ation was _ per- 
formed that after- 
noon in Minnie’s 
room, three girls 
presenting them- 
selves for the rite. 
They were Minnie 
Hannamon, Lizzie 
Hunter, and Liz- 
zie Harbison. The 
fourth, Louise 
Wylie, had qualms 
of conscience at 
the last moment, 
and stayed at home, fearing a secret society for women was not 
the proper thing. After Bettie had returned home the three 
initiated girls persuaded her that her fears were groundless, and 
initiated her a few days after their own entry into Theta. 

The last Theta meeting of that college year is recorded as 
follows: 


Indiana Asbury university. (Nodate. Probably May 23,1870.) Chap- 
ter met in Sister Nelson’s room immediately after college. 
Secretary was called on to give an account of her trip to Bloomington, 


which she did. 
Some of the sisters paid their share of the expense. 
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FIRST DAYS 


Virginia and Weazy (Alice Allen No. 2) had to leave before close of the 
meeting, but a quorum being left, business was continued. 

Sec. was ordered to send for three badges. 

Nothing further of importance, meeting adjourned. 


And later: 


P.S. Since our last meeting two sisters from Bloomington have visited 
us; they reported chapter progressing finely at B. They requested Sec. to 
send in order for four badges for them, which she did.—Sec. Berrtiz Locke. 

These old minutes breathe an atmosphere of girlish enthu- 
siasm and zest which attests the vital interest their fraternity 
provided the Asbury girls. Mrs Shaw has said there was some- 
thing magic about it. It put new life into the girls after their 
discouraging experiences in a men’s world, and now they were 
ready to cope with anything. Chapter meetings were the bright 
spots of college life. Here the girls met and sang together, 
then joined in the business of the sessions with sparkle and Joy. 
They sat in a circle on the floor and planned for the years to 
come. Many of the older chapters which still preserve some 
vestige of this custom in their Sunday evening song-fests about 
the fireplace, do not know the custom originated in Alpha’s de- 
sire to “be on a level with one another.” Each girl had a 
chapter name, her familiar or nickname being entered on the 
attendance roll and used in chapter meetings. If she had no 
nickname, one was given her. Such names as Cozette, Judy, 
Jack and Jill, Foxy, Roxy, Punch, and Trixy are scattered 
through the early minutes, and necessitate some translation to 
make the minutes wholly clear. Alice O. Allen was Cooney, 
Bettie Locke was McReynolds. 


At first, meetings were in the afternoon, but later they were 
in the evening. Parents were not complacent about having their 
daughters away from home alone at night. Greencastle streets 
were neither paved nor lighted, and an evening trip across town 
on a dark winter’s night was quite too adventurous for a well- 
bred young lady. Still, in course of time, the evening meetings 
became customary. ‘Time and place were kept secret, and the 
girls came by circuitous routes and obscure side streets, flitting 
along cautiously by twos and threes in order that no one might 
recognize them and guess their destination. The young men 
delighted to surprise them and give chase to their fleeing forms. 
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When Greencastle streets were snowy or muddy, as they usually 
were 1n winter, this made for inconvenience and wet feet. 

Mrs Hamilton tells a story of how, one dark night, three 
girls were on their way to a meeting when they came to a wide 
mud puddle across their path. They hesitated, wondering how 
to get across, when an old man passing offered to help them. 
He picked up each girl in turn and carried her pick-a-back 
across to dry ground. 

When college opened in the fall of 1870 Bettie Tipton did 
not return to Asbury; all the rest of the Thetas came back full 
of enthusiasm and brimming with hopes and plans. Hannah 
Fitch bloomed out from a shy little girl into a forceful and re- 
sourceful young woman. Bettie Locke and Alice Allen, seniors, 
were to finish college in the spring, and Hannah realized she 
alone of the original four would be left to carry on. The three 
later initiated girls felt the same responsibility. Mary Simmons, 
a third senior returning to college, was initiated this fall, with 
two sophomores, bringing the chapter membership to nine. 
Freshmen were observed and plans for spring “spiking” dis- 
cussed. ‘The Philomathean society also demanded considerable 
attention. Good times also claimed some thought. 

Chapter meetings were every other week, and the minutes — 
speak of them as “lively,” “delightful,” “our usual good time,” 
etc. The type of good time was simple and unpretentious. No 
expense was attached. There were even no regular dues until 
the fall of 1871, when “‘Motion was made and carried that each 
member be assessed the small sum of ten cents per term to de- 
fray the cor. sec’s expense.” 

The corner-stone of East college was laid in the fall of 1870, 
and into it, among other souvenirs, went a Theta badge. This 
fall three or four of the other girls in college organized a group 
which affiliated with I. C. Sorosis of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Laura 
Beswick, the one other girl of the senior class, and Kate Preston, 
a freshman, both Greencastle girls, were moving spirits in this 
organization. But it did not continue a year for there were not 
enough girls in college to support two women’s organizations, 
and the new group had little assistance from the Mt. Pleasant 
I. C. and none at all from Monmouth, which chapter, according 
to early members, did not even know of a chapter at Asbury. 
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FIRST DAYS 


The first Theta banquet was in November, 1870. Alpha 
minutes describe it: 


Birch Cottage, Nov. 5, 1870. Chapter held meeting just after dusk. 
After the necessary arrangements were complete Jennie Allen was initiated, 
with imposing ceremony. .... Then followed inauguration of the new officers. 
.... After performances came miscellaneous business. .... Members com- 
pared notes about the I. C’s, a new society that is soon to be introduced in 
I. A. U., we understand. . ... About nine o’clock preparations were made 


AupHua Picnic—SE..er’s Cave, 1875 


Present: Ida Allen, Ellen Hoyt, Mary Stevenson, Martha Ridpath, Carrie Tal- 
burt, Alice Allen, Etta Miller, Flora Tingley, Lydia Hanna, Flora Turman, Lou Allen, 
Mary Nickey, Josephine McNeil, Kate Webb, Lelia Washburn, Emma Blake, Mary 
Hays, Anna Knowles, Anna Downey, Agnes Fisher, Mary Hoyt, Stella Hinkle, 
Lauretta Campbell, Belle Hanna. 
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Roti Cauy Paces rrom ALPHA 
MINvutTE Boox 
January 1870-June 1872 


IN KAPPA ALPHA THETA 


for supper. “Nor did the soul of any at 
all feel the want of an equal banquet,’ 
such was the variety and extent of our 
feast. Tappie’s (Jennie Brown’s) 
chicken was very nice..... We feasted 
and toasted for over an hour, after which 
we washed our faces and wrote a letter 
to our dear absent sister who could not 
be with us at our banquet. Each Theta 
wrote a few lines to Bessie (Bettie Tip- 
As Saturday lasts only until 
twelve o'clock we found it necessary to 
change the order of exercises shortly be- 
fore that time. Then came the making 
of beds, which was quite entertaining. 
Before midnight we nine were snugly 
tucked away in our lowly beds, and by 
two o'clock we were almost asleep. By 
seven o'clock we were all talking again, 
well knowing it was Sunday morning 
and we would soon have to adjourn. Af- 
ter partaking of the remains of the feast 
and reassuring ourselves we had made 
McReynolds (Bettie Locke) as much 
trouble as possible . .. . we left in good 
order, feeling that our banquet would 
ever be among our pleasantest memories 


of college days. 


After this, there was at least 
one such jollification each year, 
and when Theta had added a few 
years to her age, the banquet 
came to be an anniversary cele- 
bration, held as near January 27 
as possible. 


In November 1871 Alpha 
elected its first honorary member. 
The minutes for November 4 
say: “As Miss Anna Dickenson 
is to lecture at Asbury next Sat- 
urday, Nov. 11, it was moved and 
carried that we make her a propo- 
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sition, and if she accepts, to pin her immediately. Bertie (Jennie 
Brown) was instructed to send for a chapter badge for use on 
this occasion.” Miss Dickenson accepted, and the girls pinned 
her with great pride. Anne Dickenson was a famous lecturer 
on temperance and woman suffrage. She, too, had fought her 
fight for education, and one of her well-known books was A plea 
for education. It gave the girls great satisfaction that so bril- 
liant a woman should appear on the platform wearing Theta’s 
starry kite.” 

The badge ordered for this occasion served through several 
years as a chapter badge. It was used for initiation ceremonies, 
and when new chapters were installed. At least three of the 
early chapters, Delta, Eta, and Theta, were introduced to Theta 
through this badge. Some years later it was worn by another 
honorary member who understood the girls had intended it as a 
gift, so carried it away with her. 

Near the end of the first secretary’s book is recorded one of 
the early good times which shows how completely the original 
prejudice against women students had disappeared: 

“About three o’clock on Wednesday, Nov. 8, 1871, the Betas 
and Thetas were warmly tucked away in carriages, under buf- 
falo robes and blankets, shawls, veils, comforters, and with nice 
hot bricks at their toes. At the above-mentioned time the gay 
crowd was first starting from sister Artie’s to a party at Emma 
Farrow’s ten miles in the country. Mr Hickman and Artie 
jumped into their spring wagon and led off the grand procession. 
When we were about there, just for a little fun this charming 
couple whipped up their white mules all on a sudden, and we all 
turned our horses’ heads to the right and in a minute we were all 
flying after the white mules and spring wagon. By five o’clock 
our long ride was at an end for we had then reached the home of 
our hostess. Mr Farrow and Emma came out to welcome us. 
After giving a kind greeting to all, Mr Farrow assisted the 
half-frozen Betas with the horses, while Emma led the laughing, 
shivering Thetas into the house. For half an hour there was 
much talking, much frizzing of the hair, and one might say a 
heap of primping done. In the midst of all this our leader, in 
accents loud and clear, made known to us that a blacking brush 


_was needed across the hall. When all were ready we descended 
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to the brilliantly lighted parlors, there we spent the next two 
hours in lively conversation and much merriment. In the midst 
of the gayety supper was announced—and what a supper! It 
would be impossible to name the half of what was set before 
us. We had everything the season afforded. After justice had 
been done to all the edibles the following toasts were announced 
by the Rev Mr Buchtel: 

Queen Victoria, response, Mollie Stevenson. 

Our President, Mr A. N. Grant. 

Present occasion, Mr J. C. Hall. 

May Ruperta always have something warm around her! Ella J. Jones 

The kiss of love on the lips of innocence, Mr W. B. Browder. 

May we all part with regret and meet with pleasure, Minnie Hoyt. 

The tallest pole knocks the persimmons, Mr Thomas. 

Thanksgiving poem, Mr C. W. Pearson. 

Our hostess, Lillie Hanna. 


“At the close of the last response the Betas gave us their jolly 
good song, So say we all of us. We then returned to the par- 
lors and passed the rest of the evening very pleasantly indeed. 
One in a thousand, the ever new and exciting trick game, to- 
gether with several old games, was played, much to the amuse- 
ment of the crowd. ‘The hours passed quickly by and it was 
soon time for us to take our leave. While the girls were putting 
on their wraps some of the boys had gone for the horses while 
the rest had gathered around the big fireplace to wrap up the 
bricks. And such a time as they had! After bidding our kind 
friends at the Farrow mansion good night we proceeded to the 
carriages, where we were soon tucked in snugly and on our 
journey home. We reached our pleasant homes all safe and 
sound just as the old clock chimed out the hour of twelve. Long 
will this evening be remembered, and when far down life’s path- 
way we pause and look back, we shall view this night with great 
pleasure.” 
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Theresa Luzoder Gregory, Beta, and 
her daughter, Helen, who was the first 
Theta daughter to be initiated by Kappa 
Alpha Theta. This daughter, Mrs. Ferd. 
Lucas, has daughters who are active mem- 
bers of Alpha now, 1930. 


The proper place to wear a 
fraternity pin is always a de- 
batable question. This picture 
illustrates the 1871 style. 


Bib from original 
“regalia” now in 
Alpha’s archives 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


A DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT, 
| 1870-80 


“And we worked and hoped for Theta; 
To conquer all the earth.” 


UMMER vacation began soon after Beta’s establishment. 
The next fall Beta’s four members, and Alpha’s six, all 
returning to college, the two chapters quickly became close 
friends, working together with a forward outlook for the fra- 
ternity. They exchanged frequent letters, they visited one an- 
other, they planned the further extension of the “society.” 
Alpha was the head, but Beta took no second place in plans and 
work. ‘They went through the pioneer years together, and came 
to know each other well. 

Beta was a chapter without a charter for eleven years, being 
established before chapter charters were devised. Alpha had 
discussed the advisability of securing from the state legislature 
of Indiana a charter for the fraternity, but did not do so, be- 
cause it would have been necessary to make public the constitu- 
tion, and the constitution was a sacred secret! Beta was, prac- 
tically speaking, Alpha’s twin, and needed no charter to estab- 
lish its relationship with the fraternity. But in 1881 Beta had 
need to possess such a guarantee of its position, so wrote Alpha 
asking for a charter, which was thus late bestowed upon it. 

The minutes of Alpha and Beta for 1870-71 show continued 
constructive growth of the fraternity. The establishment of 
more chapters was the subject of most earnest consideration. 
Full authority for establishing chapters was Alpha’s, but Beta 
was always consulted. During this second year three chapters 
were started: one at Cincinnati Wesleyan college, installed 
about Christmas time, 1870, by Hannah Fitch; one at Moore's 
Hill college, Moore’s Hill, Indiana, organized in the early 
spring of 1871; and one at Millersburg college, Millersburg, 
Kentucky, also organized that spring by Bettie ‘Tipton. 

Two of these chapters, at Cincinnati Wesleyan and Millers- 
burg, were short-lived, in fact they could scarcely be said to 
have been established, as neither ever initiated any one after 
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the charter group. ‘These two chapters were in seminaries for 
girls only. When the charter at Millersburg was withdrawn, 
Alpha minutes stated: “we have learned that chapters in female 
colleges do not prosper, for many reasons.” ‘The Moore’s Hill 
chapter, Indiana Gamma, existed longer, but was not perman- 
ent, for the college enrolled too few girls for a growing chapter, 
and the faculty disapproved of secret societies, especially for 
young women. 


There was much correspondence with and about other col- 
leges, too. Alpha minutes of December 15, 1870, record the 
resignation of Hannah Fitch as recording secretary, as she was 
“fully occupied with her duties as corresponding secretary.” 
Much of this early correspondence came to naught, as many col- 
lege faculties were reluctant to allow women equal privileges 
with men, and as comparatively few women students were actu- 
ally taking a full college course. The fraternity idea for women 
had to grow gradually, following behind the growth of coeduca- 
tion. ‘The struggle, or failure, of these early established chap- 
ters, led to a temporary cooling of interest in extension. For 
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Elizabeth Philips Ludlow, Abbie Humphrey North, Kate Ward Young, 
Martha Sparks. 
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some time, Alpha and Beta were the only securely established 
chapters. 

In these early years the ritual of initiation was gradually 
developed. ‘The first initiation service was simple and earnest. 
Soon small innovations were introduced, and in time an elabor- 
ate ceremony developed, which in turn gave way to simplifica- 
tion and standardization. ‘The pledge of initiation has never 
changed, but nearly every other episode as now used was in- 
troduced after the first year. According to Alpha minutes a 
grip was used first in January 1871. 

Bettie Locke’s father told her that usually in fraternity ini- 
tiations there was a solemn part and a funny part. Bettie, her- 
self, was such an intensely earnest young person she could not 
think of a funny part. So her father jokingly made a sugges- 
tion which she adopted. 'This detail was introduced, as Alpha’s 
minutes attest, at the initiation of Mary Simmons and Jennie 
Brown in September 1870. It has since been shorn of its hu- 
morous significance and woven into the initiation ritual as a 
symbolic episode. The epigrammatic name in this part of the 
service was suggested by Mary Stevenson. At this initiation 
Alpha also sang the first Theta song, entitled, Let them come in. 

Beta was responsible for much of the initiation ritual de- 
velopment. In 1872 Elizabeth Hughes introduced the feature 
signifying, in a beautiful way, the connection of each initiate 
with the long line of 'Thetas who preceded her into the chapter. 
Somewhat later, Flora Bryan Weir (Mrs J. C.) introduced 
the symbols still used in the last episode. The speech for this 
last episode was written in 1889 by Anna Botsford Comstock 
(Mrs J. H.) Iota. Each new chapter added to the ritual some 
form of its own, or altered existing forms to suit its own ideas, 
though everywhere the original episodes remained the same. 

“For all this enlarged initiation there must be a distinctive 
dress,” writes Elizabeth Hughes, “and thus our ‘regalia’ sprang 
into existence. Each member of Beta made a costume of black 
paper muslin. Each officer was responsible for the costume of 
her office. As president, I remember, I had to make a large 
bib of black, with a crown cut out of red and stitched on the 
front. Each officer made something emblematic of her office. 


: _ These were afterward discarded.” 
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“Regalia” is mentioned many times in Alpha 1872-78 min- 
utes, and there was much correspondence between chapters on 
the subject. A letter from Beta to Alpha dated November 1873 
says: “We have at last got our regalia finished. We trimmed 
ours in red.” May 5, 1878, Alpha minutes say: “The regalia 
made its début after exhausting the inventive power and both 
the manual and pedestrial strength of all the members.” Alpha’s 
costumes were black with yellow trimmings. A few pieces of 
this old regalia are still in the chapters’ archives. Indiana Delta 
(now Gamma) had purple and yellow regalia at first. The 
Theta colors, black and gold, were not chosen until 1875. 

From the 
first Beta was a 
singing chapter, 
having among 
owes members 
some talented 
- musicians, as 
_ well as some 

verse writers. In 
June 1872, it is 
recorded that 
~ several members 
of Beta visited 

| Alpha and 
“when a desire 
was expressed 
for some songs, 
we were in- 

— formed that sis- 
ter Mary Fol- 
and was a poet- 
'=, ess, so we, the 
national  chap- 
~ ter, sent an earn- 
est request to her 
that she write us 
OriginaL ReGaria, STOLE asong.” Soona 
Preserved in Alpha Archives number of songs 
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were written and sung, most of these early songs being solemn 
and hymn-like, as was much of the music of the day. They 
were usually set to the music used in churches and college chapel 
exercises. 

The first convention of Kappa Alpha Theta was at Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, November 15, 1872. There were three living 
chapters, Alpha, Beta, and Indiana Gamma. Alice Brewer 
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was Indiana Gamma’s delegate, but was unable to attend. Han- 
nah Fitch and Mary Stevenson were elected as Alpha’s dele- 
gates, and both went to convention. 

Mary Stevenson Buchtel (Mrs H. A.) writes of this occa- 
sion: “We had a grand time socially, I remember. I was en- 
tertained at the home of the Misses Hughes, where we were in 
a continuous reception while in the house. We gave one morn- 
ing to business. The evening was given to a party, much like 
any other party of fine young folk. The weather was cold and 
we got home late. I shall not forget the warm iron the motherly 
Mrs Hughes had placed in the foot of my bed. It saved my 
life.” 


This convention discussed prospects for the establishment 
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of chapters, at least three colleges being under consideration at 
the time: Antioch college, Antioch, Ohio—though no chapter 
was ever placed there; Illinois Wesleyan college, Bloomington, 
Illinois; and the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. The sub- 
ject of issuing charters to new chapters was settled by a motion 
to write out such charters by hand on parchment. The consti- 
tution was amended to provide a $5.00 charter fee. Beta’s ad- 
ditions to the initiation ceremony, and regalia for that occasion, 
were discussed. 


In February 1873 Alpha wrote Minnie Hannamon, Beta, 
who had graduated and was living in Indianapolis, to prepare 
the way for a chapter at Northwestern Christian university, now 
known as Butler college. In the national archives is a letter 
written in November 1873, signed by Laura Henley, Beta, tell- 
ing how this chapter was launched. It says: “Sister Theresa 
Luzadder and I were up at Indianapolis the first of September 
and initiated two girls, Mellie Ingals and Nannie Cunningham. 
Their school had just begun and they were the only two of the 
six or eight chosen ones that had then started into college. The 


Gamma, 1879 


Stella Vance, Haddie Kuhns, Emma Schenck, Jennie Hannah, Callie Rudy. (All 
married, three had seven Theta daughters, other two had only sons.) 
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others living off at some distance had not yet returned. We 
initiated those two and told them to let us know as soon as they 
got two or three more, then we would write the national chapter 
and have the girls there send them a charter and the constitution, 
etc. They wrote us a few days since that they have two more 
girls now and of course would like to have the papers necessary 
for fully establishing the chapter. I think the prospects for 
Theta at the Northwestern are exceedingly bright. We asked 
several of the professors to give us the names of the smartest 
girls in college and the list every time was headed by Mellie 
Ingals’ name, and following hers immediately was Nannie Cun- 
ningham’s.” ‘This new chapter, the fourth in Indiana, was In- 
diana Delta—later Gamma. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma entered the University of Indiana 
in 1873. It had been organized at Monmouth college in Octo- 
ber 1870, and this Indiana chapter was its fourth established. 
Here Theta and Kappa became keen rivals in the rushing field, 
though friendly relations prevailed. For some years, the two 
chapters made a practice of entertaining one another at open 
meetings, Kappa acting as hostess one time and Theta the next. 
The men’s fraternities were cordial to both, but ‘Beta Theta Pi 
seemed partial to Theta and Phi Kappa Psi to Kappa. Flora 
Bryan Weir (Mrs J. C.) writes of those days: “We ate ‘dorg’ 
with the Betas, danced with them, and with all the other frater- 
nities, as well as with the ‘Barbs.’ In return for all these favors 
we gave many delightful parties and picnics. We had one won- 
derful party at the surburban home of Dr Maxwell. The flower- 
bordered paths, the winding walks, leading to sequestered per- 
gola nooks, the Japanese lanterns, the music, the delicious menu, 
how delightful everything was! I’m sure two or three engage- 
ments resulted that night, leading to ‘and they lived happy 
ever after.’ 

“We indulged our Cinderella instinct by having an occa- 
sional masquerade. We had one at the home of Ada Blair 
Anderson (Mrs William). Mattie Rogers Smith (Mrs Sam- 
uel) and I were the same size; we dressed as Highland lassies. 
Over these costumes we wore nuns’ garb. Occasionally we re- 
moved the outer dress, to hear some young man say: ‘I had an 
engagement with a little nun, what has become of her? 
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“At a party at the spacious home of Dr Dodds we gave a 

playlet, women only admitted. Margaret Dodds was my man 
sweetheart, and I’m sure I blushed when she clasped me to her 
heart and kissed me! 
“These glimpses will show that in Beta chapter we were 
busy and happy. I can make no better wish for present and 
future Thetas than that they may be as much so. If it is true 
that every word uttered, every song sung, every laugh floating 
on the air, becomes forever after a part of the place, how much 
of us must be preserved in Bloomington, Indiana. The seren- 
ades under our windows, the books college lovers read together 
ry? 

Kappa Kappa Gamma came to Asbury in 1875. With the 
establishment of a chapter of another fraternity, came a new 
custom, too—pledging, for which there had been before no ne- 
cessity. ‘Thetas of the first days were hand-picked; chosen with 
deliberation, quietly watched for months, then bidden and 
badged at once when the chapter felt sure of their quality. 
While the number of young women at Asbury was large enough 
now to support two women’s fraternities, yet there were not so 
many girls but that both fraternities often chose the same girl, 
and there was much excitement as to which she would choose. 
This necessity for exerting some effort to win girls added zest 
to fraternity life. 

With Kappa Kappa Gamma came the necessity for “colors,” 
too. Theta’s choice of the black and gold came about in an 
amusing fashion, according to Josephine McNeil Walker (Mrs 
F. A.). “I always think of Mattie Evans Martin (Mrs KE. S.) 
in connection with it,” Mrs Walker writes. “She was having 
a ‘spiking’ conversation with some girl. The Kappas had also 
been telling her all the good things about their organization, 
and she mentioned that they had told her their colors were the 
two shades of blue. At this time colors had not been adopted or 
even discussed in Kappa Alpha Theta. But Mattie’s mind was 
working rapidly, and when the girl asked ‘What are your 
colors?’ she demonstrated with the badge and showed her that 
our colors were black and gold. At the next fraternity meeting 
(I think it was one called for the purpose) she related the in- 
cident, the others approved, and the black and gold were then 
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and there voted the colors.” ‘There 
are still cherished among the memen- 
tos at Greencastle bits of the black 
cloth and yellow wool braid used by 
the chapter at the time in “matching 
up” the colors. Long streamers of 
this braid—the kind formerly used 
for binding skirt hems—were worn 
by pledged members to announce 
their choice to the world. 

When Indiana Delta (later 
OriciInaAL SampLes UseEp IN Gamma) was a year and a half old 

Cuoostnc Kappa Atpua It entertained the second Kappa 

Tuera Corors Alpha Theta convention, May 15, 

1875. As a pass word is first men- 

tioned in Alpha minutes at an initiation immediately following 

this convention, it probably was adopted by this convention. 

This pass word was a single word, the second of the two now 

used as question and answer. ‘The other word was adopted as 

Alpha’s own pass word on September 14, 1876, according to the 

chapter’s minutes. ‘The two were combined and made the fra- 
ternity pass word at the convention of 1889. 

On the way home from this convention several members of 
Beta stopped at Greencastle and there Alpha gave them author- 
ity to proceed with the negotiations to establish a chapter at IIli- 
nois Wesleyan college. ‘This first real chapter outside of the 
state of Indiana was chartered June 9, 1875, and named Illinois 
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Alpha. Minnie Hoyt, Alpha, was sent to initiate the five char- 
ter members. 

Ohio Alpha (later Epsilon) at Wooster college, was estab- 
lished a few days later, June 12, by correspondence. In those 
days it was customary, travel being tedious and expensive, to 
send a distant group full instructions by registered mail, em- 
powering the girls to initiate themselves. This chapter at Woos- 
ter, established through Beta’s initiative and Alpha’s sending 
of ritual and constitution, was one of the strongest of the early 
chapters. It was always on the lookout for new ways to ad- 
vance the fraternity’s interests. Immediately after its installa- 
tion, it began seeking further fields for extension. In the spring 
of 1876, with the consent and encouragement of Alpha, Ohio 
Alpha installed Ohio Beta (later Zeta) at Ohio university, Ath- 
ens, Ohio. 

Alpha was working to establish the desired chapters at Alle- 
gheny college, Meadville, Pennsylvania, and at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Flora Tingley, whose father was an 
Asbury professor, had an uncle who was a professor at Alle- 
gheny college. Through correspondence with him Flora was 
put in touch with a group of four girls, among whom the leader 
was Austa (Augusta) Densmore. Flora invited Austa to visit 
her in Greencastle, and there she was initiated with the under- 
standing that on her return to Allegheny she would initiate the 
other three. “I distinctly remember when she came to be initia- 
ted,” writes Josephine McNeil Walker (Mrs Frances) “and 
how we all met her at the old chapel door and pinned a badge 
on her before the Kappas might notice she wore none.” 

Austa was present at the third convention, in Greencastle, 
March 2, 1876. This was a gala affair. It coincided in time 
with the annual oratorical contest for Indiana colleges, which 
was that year at Greencastle with students present from far and 
near. The Theta convention business sessions were at the home 
of Agnes Fisher, president of Alpha. A banquet was served 
in the evening at the home of Carrie Talburt. (The same house, 
by the way, changed and rebuilt to suit modern needs, is the 
present home of Alpha.) To the banquet were bidden a hun- 
dred guests, the Kappa Kappa Gamma chapter was represented, 
_and fraternity men from several colleges were present. 
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Theta was six years old and had an active chapter for each 
year of her age. (Indiana Gamma at Moore’s Hill had dis- 
banded in 1875.) Enrollment reports at convention fixed the 
number of initiates as 174. All chapters, except Ohio Beta just 
chartered, were represented. Alpha proposed that provision be 
made for regular conventions, and the constitution was revised 
to provide for triennial conventions. ‘Thus legislation follows 
after practice, as two conventions had preceded any constitu- 
tional provision for such gatherings. Monthly dues of members 
were increased to twenty-five cents. 

Other interesting features of this convention—“No ‘Theta 
badge is allowed to be worn by any belonging to any class lower 
than the freshman.” Nearly all colleges, at this time, had pre- 
paratory departments. All fraternities pledged students in 
these preparatory departments, and often initiated them. Kappa 
Alpha Theta had always discouraged the initiation of such pre- 
paratory students, and now, in 1876, positively forbid such ini- 
tiations. 

This convention again provided for the keeping of the Con- 
stitution and by-laws in “characters known only to members,” 
though in practice only the first, original constitution was so 
kept. 

“The constitution and by-laws of the Kappa Alpha Theta 
fraternity” as revised by this convention will be found at the end 
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of this chapter. It is interesting to note the use here of the word 
‘fraternity,’ instead of ‘society’ used in the original constitution. 
‘Fraternity’ was coming into general use to distinguish a Greek 
letter organization from a literary society. 

The Allegheny college chapter was destined to a short life. 
Austa Densmore initiated the three other girls, Margaret Hart- 
man, Alma Albertson, Carrie Wythe, and they enjoyed a happy 
chapter life during the spring of 1876. Margaret Hartman, 
writes: “Three of us were seniors, the other a Junior. At the 
end of college everything was left in the hands of the junior, 
Carrie Wythe. None of the rest of us were in Meadville the 
next fall. Among the new students was Ida M. Tarbell. Carrie 
tried to interest her in the society, but did not succeed. So, dis- 
couraged she decided to make no further efforts to enlarge the 
chapter.” It was not until 1881 that Mu was firmly established 
at Allegheny. 

Many flourishing local societies have become chapters of 
Kappa Alpha Theta. It is interesting at this point to note one 
which did not. In October, 1876, there were letters from Alpha 
Phi, established at Syracuse in 1872. Alpha Phi now proposed 
a union with Kappa Alpha Theta, and considerable correspon- 
dence ensued. Alpha consulted the other Theta chapters, but 
the negotiations did not end in Alpha Phi joining the ranks of 
Theta. ‘The last mention of the matter in Alpha’s minutes is 
in December 1876. In September 1885 again are found in 
lota’s minutes references to a possible affiiation with Alpha Phi 
to form a new society “Alpha 'Theta’’—this was during the crisis, 
when differences between chapters threatened the division of 
Kappa Alpha Theta into two fraternities. In 1881 Alpha Phi 
established a second chapter at Northwestern university, Eivan- 
ston, Illinois, the same year that Delta Gamma, established at 
the Lewis school, Oxford, Mississippi in 1874, and Gamma Phi 
Beta, established at Syracuse university in 1875, began to be 
generally known as women’s fraternities. 

In the fall of 1876 the University of Kansas, Lawrence, and 
Ohio Wesleyan, Delaware, were considered as fields of exten- 
sion for Theta. Definite action in regard to Kansas was post- 
| poned “for a more favorable opening.” Correspondence, most 
| of it through Ohio Alpha at Wooster, with the group at Ohio 
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Wesleyan was continued until 1878. Ohio Alpha was eager to 
install this group as a Theta chapter; a vote of the fraternity 
was favorable; but faculty opposition discouraged the group, so 
the matter was dropped. 

The first Kappa Alpha Theta song book was issued in the 
spring of 1877, Beta being the editor. It was a small paper 
bound pamphlet with a yellow cover, containing words—but no 
music—for eighteen songs. Among these songs are three still 
popular in the fraternity: in the 1925 song book—Prayer, page 
3; Welcome song, page 10; Unity and action, page 38. 

An official coat of arms was adopted in 1877, for use in col- 
lege annuals and similar publications. An engraving firm in 
Indianapolis made the design under direction of Indiana Delta 
(later Gamma). All chapters were “advised” to use it. Earlier 
each chapter had used any fairly expressive design that suited 
its taste. 

Baird’s Manual of college fraternities, first edition, was 1s- 
sued in 1879. Alpha minutes record, under date of January 
24, 1879, that “a letter was read concerning a catalogue of fra- 
ternities a gentleman in New York wants to publish, and he 
is waiting to get records of Theta and Kappa. The Cor. Sec. 
instructed to answer and give him the entire number of Thetas 
and date of establishment of chapters in the different colleges.” 
A copy of this interesting first Baird, published in Philadelphia 
by Lippincott, was loaned the writer by Karl Wood Fischer, 
historian of the Indiana university chapter of Beta Theta Pi, 
whose research has brought to light many choice bits of informa- 
tion about early fraternity life in Indiana. The manual is a 
complete résumé of fraternities and college societies then exist- 
ing, brought together in a 200 page book which furnished a 
wealth of information never before available. Compared to re- 
cent editions, it is a thin little volume, but it immediately became, 
what it has always remained, the leading authority on college 
fraternities. 

In the preface Mr Baird, Beta Theta Pi, acknowledges the 
author’s thanks to a number of “ladies and gentlemen, without 
whose kind assistance he would often have been at a serious loss.” 
Martha J. Ridpath is named as the compiler of information 
regarding Kappa Alpha Theta. Seven “ladies’ societies” are 
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named: Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Delta 
Gamma, each with several chapters prospering at the time; 
Alpha Phi and Gamma Phi Beta, each with only an Alpha chap- 
ter at Syracuse university; Delta Chi Alpha, with a single chap- 
ter at Ohio Wesleyan, which two years later was absorbed by 
Theta as her Ohio Gamma chapter; and Delta Sigma Rho, with 
one chapter at Northwestern, which did not live. 
The fourth convention, known as the “second triennial,’ met 
at Bloomington, Indiana, with Beta as hostess, May 10, 1879. 
Chapters represented were the same five represented at the 1876 
convention—namely, Alpha, Beta, Indiana Delta (later Gam- 
a), Illinois Alpha (later Delta), Ohio Alpha (later Epsilon). 
Again Ohio Beta (later Zeta) was unrepresented. There had 
been a lull in extension these three years, but internal progress 
is shown by this convention’s establishment of the Grand chap- 
ter, anew form of government for Kappa Alpha Theta. Under 
this new form Alpha continued as the National chapter, the 
presidency and all administrative power remaining in her hands; 
but the Grand chapter, composed of one member from each chap- 
ter, elected by that chapter, became the legislative body, em- 
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powered to make all arrangements for its own conventions, elect 
its own officers. Henceforth conventions were to be “biennial” 
rather than “triennial.” 

Extension received much attention at this 1879 convention. 
Each chapter was assigned some part of the Union in which to 
seek locations for new chapters. ‘The women’s colleges, such as 
Wellesley, Smith, and Rockford were discussed, and it was 
deemed permissable, notwithstanding Alpha’s early experience 
with “female colleges,” to establish chapters at such institutions, 
conditions proving otherwise favorable. But no college was 
to be considered unless it was “equal in breadth of culture, ex- 
tent of course and number of students to those where chapters 
now exist.” Convention also adopted a grip and a pass word, 
not the original ones, nor yet the present ones, but ones which 
served for the time. 

Before this convention Kappa Alpha Theta had been a pro- 
vincial little midwestern society, with the seat of government re- 
maining at the point of origin, seemingly a necessary plan in 
the beginning. Now Kappa Alpha Theta’s infancy was passed. 
It was reaching out, timidly to be sure, but none the less defi- 
nitely toward representative government, toward an organiza- 
tion broad enough to meet growing needs of a growing body. 
The change was made happily, chapters working harmoniously, 
the paramount thought of each being to make changes that 
would best further the interests of the fraternity. 

Michigan Alpha (later Eta) was finally established at the 
University of Michigan. Alpha had been seeking an opening 
in Michigan for a number of years, when in October 1879 letters 
were received from young men friends at Ann Arbor naming 
a group of girls at the University of Michigan who would “en- 
tertain a proposition.” Accordingly, correspondence began with 
Jane Eyer and Caroline Farrish, and on December 10, 1879, 
Emma Blake, Alpha, went to Ann Arbor to initiate six girls. 
The four chapters reported by Beta in 1875 as “almost estab- 
lished” had all been installed. One of them, at Allegheny col- 
lege, had failed to prosper, but the fraternity was now on a 
firm and permanent basis, so the tenth anniversary, January 
27, 1880, was celebrated by Alpha with rejoicing and “an oyster 
supper at the restaurant.” 
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CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws oF THE K A © FRATERNITY 
As revised at 1876 Convention 


PreaMBLE: Hoping to cultivate a feeling of confidence and reliance among 
our most worthy fellow-students and believing this can best be accomplished 
by means of a secret order, wishing such to rank among the first in America, 
- we do hereby organize ourselves into a fraternity to be governed by the 
following Constitution and By-laws: 


Article I. 


Sec. 1. This fraternity shall be known and designated as the Kappa 
Alpha Theta Fraternity. 
Sec. 2. The motto of this fraternity shall be K 


A (0) 


Article II. 


The object of this fraternity shall be to advance the interests of its 
members; to afford an opportunity for improvement in composition, elocu- 
tion and debate; to cultivate those social qualities which become woman, and 
to provide for its members associates bound by a common interest. 


Article III. 


Sec. 1. This organization shall consist of chapters established in such 
colleges as may be deemed worthy by the National Chapter. 

Sec. 2. Each chapter shall adopt this Constitution, but shall make its 
own By-laws and such other regulations as may be necessary, provided they 
conflict with no article of the Constitution. 


Article IV. 


Sec. 1. The officers of the fraternity shall be president, vice-president, 
recording secretary, corresponding secretary, treasurer, chaplain, and mar- 
shal. | 

Sec. 2. The president shall preside at all meetings of the chapter. 

Sec. 3. The vice-president shall preside during the absence of the presi- 
dent. 

Sec. 4. The recording secretary shall record the proceedings of each 
meeting, conduct all writings not otherwise provided for, and shall read the 
Constitution and By-laws to any person being initiated. 

Sec. 5. The corresponding secretary shall keep up a regular correspond- 
ence with all the chapters. 

Sec. 6. The treasurer shall attend to the financial affairs of the chapter. 

Sec. 7. The chaplain shall open each meeting with devotional exercises. 

Sec. 8. The marshal shall introduce the candidate for initiation and 
respond to the signals at the door during chapter meeting. 


Article V. 


Sec. 1. No one shall be admitted to membership in this fraternity without 
_ the full and free consent of all its members. 
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Sec. 2. No one can become a member of this fraternity who is a mem- 
ber of a similar secret order and vice versa. 

Sec. 3. No one can become a member of this fraternity, except in some 
special case, unless she has been a student in the university or college at 
least six months and during that time sustained a good moral character, 
evinced a social disposition and received high standing in her studies. 


Article VI. 


Every person on being initiated to this fraternity shall answer in the 
affirmative the questions contained in the following pledge: 


Article VII. 


Each chapter on being organized shall pay a charter fee of five (5) 
dollars to the National Chapter. 


Article VIII. 


Sec. 1. The dimensions and general outline of the badge shall always 
remain the same—one inch by three-fourths. 

Sec. 2. No Theta badge is allowed to be worn by any one belonging to 
any class lower than the Freshman. 

Sec. 3. The Constitution and By-laws of this fraternity shall be kept 
in characters known only to the members. 


Article IX. 
Any one purposely breaking the pledge in any way shall be dealt with 


according to the discretion of the fraternity. 


Article X. 


A vote of two-thirds of the fraternity is necessary to amend the Consti- 
tution. 
Article XI, 
The colors of the fraternity shall be black and gold. 


Article XII. 


No new chapter can be established without the consent of all the 

chapters of the society. 
Article XIII. 

Sec. 1. A convention of the fraternity shall be held every three years. 

Sec. 2. Each chapter shall be entitled to three delegates to the conven- 
tion. ‘The said delegates shall be furnished with credentials properly signed 
by the president and recording secretary of the chapter they represent. 

Form: This is to certify that . and have been 
elected by chapter of the Kappa Alpha Theta fraternity as delegates 
to the triennial convention to be held at , on the day of 
(month) in (year). 
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Sec. 3. The delegates shall be required to present their credentials to 
the committee on credentials before being entitled to seats in the convention. 

Sec. 4. Every question shall be open for general discussion, but where 
a vote of chapters is called for upon any question the chairman of each 
chapter’s delegation shall cast the vote for said chapter. 

Sec. 5. All reports of committees and all motions shall be presented to 
the convention in writing. 

By-Laws 
I. Meetings. 
This fraternity shall hold its meetings weekly at such a place and for 


such a length of time as is desired. 


II. Order of Business 


1. Call to order by the president. 
| 2. Roll-call by the recording secretary. 
3. Devotional exercises by the chaplain. 
| 4. Reading of the minutes. 
5. Correction and adoption. 
6. Initiations. 
| 7. Call of performers. 
8. Criticism. 
| 9. Miscellaneous business. 
| 10. Appointment of performers. 
11. Adjournment. 
III. Performances. 
Sec. 1. The literary exercises shall be held at such times and consist of 
such performances as the fraternity desires. 


| Sec. 2. The fraternity may hold a public performance at such times and 
| in such places as it may deem proper. 


: IV. Elections. 
| 


Sec. 1. A vote of two-thirds of the members shall be necessary to amend 
the constitution and by-laws. 


Sec. 2. A vote of two-thirds is necessary to elect or remove an officer. 
. : Sec. 3. Elections of officers shall be held semi-annually. 
4 
| 


V. Miscellaneous. 


Sec. 1. Members shall be required to be present at each meeting unless 
previously excused by the president. 


| Sec. 2. No Theta badge is allowed to be worn by any not belonging to 
| the Kappa Alpha Theta fraternity. 


Medes 
It shall be the aim of each member of the chapter not only to con- 
tinue in the good standing she has maintained, but to make as good a grade 
_ as possible improving on the former. 
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VII. 

Each member shall be required to treat each sister with such regard as 
shall plainly show our relation to each other, regardless of whatever slight 
offences may occur, thereby renewing the pledge. 

VII. 


Each member shall pay a reasonable fine in violation of By-laws VI. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


TROUBLESOME DAYS 
“May thy gold yield its dross to the fire.” 


AVING no precedents to follow, Kappa Alpha Theta 

had to build a fraternity policy through what experience 

and mistakes taught. Overcoming opposition to coeducation 

and to ‘societies’ for women were compelling motives for ten 

years; then a search for a common denominator within the 

fraternity itself became the pressing problem, on the solution of 
which depended the life of Kappa Alpha Theta. 

With the establishment of Michigan Alpha the fraternity 
entered the one western university then well known in the east. 
The University of Michigan was large (for that time), well 
endowed, well equipped, with a faculty of recognized prestige. 
Far different this university from the struggling little denom- 
inational colleges scattered through the middle west, where most 
of 'Theta’s chapters had been established. Michigan Alpha had 
a different outlook and soon its influence was felt in fraternity 
councils. This chapter thought Kappa Alpha Theta should be 
more conservative, and should establish chapters only in colleges 
of well recognized standing and exceptional endowment. It 
disapproved of small colleges with meager endowment and few 
women students from which to draw fraternity members. 

Thus Michigan Alpha checked the enthusiasm for extension 
awakened at the 1879 convention, from which delegates had 
gone home with a desire to establish the fraternity far and wide. 
Within the next few years college after college proposed as the 
location for a chapter was vetoed by Michigan Alpha. 

Alpha was disposed to accept the counsel of Michigan 
Alpha, though not unreservedly. Some of the proposed colleges 
Alpha felt were desirable fields. But the constitution had been 
amended in 1879 so that no chapter could be established without 
the consent of all existing chapters. Frequently Michigan 
Alpha’s consent was secured only after great pressure from all 
other chapters. Such experiences created discontent and rest- 
_lessness within the fraternity. Alpha was between two fires. 
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Indiana. There was faculty opposition at Purdue, besides 
Theta had not accepted the agricultural college, so-called, as a 
proper field. So, though Indiana Delta repeatedly presented a 
plea for a chapter at Purdue, the plea was always refused. In 
April 1880, Indiana Delta secretly initiated Margaret Krisman, 
a former Butler student who had transferred to Purdue. Min- 
utes of Indiana Delta for April 16, 1880, describe this initiation: 
“Society met in Pythonian hall after the joint inaugural of the 
literary societies. Some of the young ladies of Purdue had 
come up to attend the oratorical contest and . . . . Margaret 
Krisman was initiated. The Pythonian boys kindly offered us 
the use of their hall and helped to get all intruders away. No 
sooner had the door been locked than Nina was told to turn down 
the gas. She turned, but turned it entirely off, leaving us in 
total darkness. Miss Maggie, thinking something terrible was 
about to happen, was preparing to take refuge in the bookcase 
when sister Amethyst relighted it. Everything went off pleas- 
antly until Nina went to turn up the gas, when a second time 
she left us in darkness. Sister Amethyst again slipped from 
the room (none of us carried matches) and returned with a 
lighted paper, and peace was restored. It was impossible to 
maintain the dignity supposed to be possessed by all Thetas, so 
amid much giggling Miss Maggie became our sister. Society 
immediately adjourned, as the escorts of the young ladies were 
waiting impatiently in the chapel.” 

The following fall, Indiana Delta invited five Purdue girls 
(Mamie Frazer, Mary Beach, Anna Foster, Alice Farns- 
borough, Hattie Van Natta) to Indianapolis and initiated them, 
hoping that after the fact, a chapter might be secured at Purdue. 
However, Alpha stood firm, and no charter was issued. The six 
girls conducted a sub rosa chapter for a time, but finally dis- 
banded. Who says women can not keep a secret! The story 
of this swb rosa chapter was kept secret until 1915 when Alpha 
Chi was installed at Purdue and one of these original Purdue 
initiates attended the functions. | 

Indiana Delta itself was in disfavor with the Butler faculty, 
which made pledging at Butler difficult. Operating against col- 
lege sentiment created undesirable conditions, and Alpha had 
seriously considered asking the fraternity to withdraw Indiana 
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Four or THE Six Purpust Strupents InitT1AtTeD Sub Rosa By GAMMA 


Alice Farnsborough Anna Foster 
Mary Boech Margaret Erisman 


Delta’s charter. This Purdue initiation strengthened Alpha’s 
disapproval, which was more unfortunate for Indiana Delta 
than it suspected, since Michigan Alpha would have approved 
the withdrawal of this charter, as Butler college was small and 
hard pressed financially at the time. But no such step was taken, 
because at heart Alpha was loath to lose any chapter so long as 
there was a possibility of strengthening and rebuilding it. 

In June 1880, Theta Gamma Chi at Simpson college, In- 
dianola, Lowa, was chartered as Iowa Alpha. This was the first 
local to be absorbed by Theta, and marks a change in extension 
methods. From now on local groups in a steadily increasing 
number are found seeking a charter, where formerly the frater- 
nity was seeking opportunities to organize groups in colleges 
of which it approved. In October Alpha began correspondence 
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with girls at Cornell which resulted in the establishment of the 
first New York chapter, January 29, 1881. 

Ohio Alpha at Wooster college entertained the 1881 conven- 
tion, February 19. All chapters were represented except Iowa 
Alpha and the less-than-a-month old New York Alpha. As 
was customary, the presiding officer of convention, Anna White, 
was a member of the entertaining chapter, the secretary was 
Leila Keeley, also of Ohio Alpha. 

Here Michigan Alpha advanced its views on extension and 
urged a more conservative policy. ‘These views prevailed, for 
when charter grants were considered, of the many chapters pro- 
posed, only one at the University of Kansas (proposed by 
Michigan Alpha) and one at Northwestern (proposed by AI- 
pha), were approved. No chapter at Northwestern resulted 
from this convention action as the girls at Northwestern with 
whom Alpha was corresponding, decided not to organize a fra- 
ternity. See page 134. 

An amendment requiring only a two-thirds vote of chap- 
ters to admit a new chapter was proposed, and defeated. How- 
ever, an amendment was passed providing that when a vote on a 
proposed charter was called by mail, failure to respond within 
three weeks should be construed as consent. 

At this convention Alpha suggested renaming chapters in 
the order of their establishment, and was empowered to so re- 
name them. Alpha’s plan was a simple one—to use in order the 
letters of the Greek alphabet. In carrying out the renaming, 
chapters that had ceased to be active were merely omitted en- 
tirely. The names as adopted in April 1881, were: 


Original Name New Name College where Chartered 
Indiana Alpha Alpha DePauw 
Indiana Beta Beta Indiana 
Indiana Delta Gamma peer uticr 
Illinois Alpha Delta Illinois Wesleyan 
Ohio Alpha Epsilon Wooster 
Ohio Beta Zeta Ohio University 
Michigan Alpha Eta Michigan 
Iowa Alpha Theta Simpson 
New York Alpha Iota Cornell 


From here on, the new names—those by which these chapters are known 
today—will be used exclusively in this book. 
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After this convention, Eta sent Lee Bird Barron (Mrs E. 
A.) to establish Kappa chapter at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas, where twelve girls became charter members 
March 18, 1881. 

The attempt of the 1881 
convention to restore unity of 
thought and action among 
chapters was futile. Trouble 
grew. Alpha minutes for 
April 8, 1881, say: “We are 
not at all pleased with some 
of the proceedings of the last 
convention. The Cor. Sec. 
was instructed to write all 
chapters giving them our 
views and asking them to let 
us issue charters as hereto- 
fore.” The chapters agreed 
that asswance of charters na- 
turally rested with the presi- 
Kappa Cuaprer—Cuarter Mempers dent of the Grand chapter, 

Josephine Brown, Grace Houghtellin— pt such agreement did not — 

Roberta Niesley, Kate Ridenour, Clara : 
Gillham, Ida Bay—Cora Pierson, Carrie solve the difficulty. The sec- 
Heyward, Margaret Hidemiller, Alice Bar- retary of Grand chapter was 
tell—Julia Watson, Elizabeth Wilder. from Pitan When Betaneee 
to get a vote on establishing a chapter at the University of 
Vermont, the secretary since her chapter, Eta, was opposed 
to the granting of such a charter, refused to call the vote. Beta 
thereupon called the vote on its own authority. Having re- 
ceived no negative votes within three weeks, Beta speedily es- 
tablished Lambda chapter at the University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vermont, and called on the president of the Grand 
chapter to issue a charter. 

Alpha was astounded at this turn of affairs. Never before 
had such a situation arisen. It withheld the charter and asked 
Beta for full particulars. Kita was indignant, and was soon 
joined in its position by Iota, which, though a new chapter, had 
extension opinions similar to Eta. Eta held it against the Uni- 
versity of Vermont that the Morrill grant had made an agricul- 
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tural college part of that university, failing to remember (if it 
knew) that exactly the same situation existed at Cornell, and 
also that Vermont had been a well known and highly ranked 
university before the University of Michigan was established, 


or the Morrill act passed by Congress. 


This Vermont difficulty was not adjusted when in June 1881, 
Alpha received letters from Delaware, Ohio, “in which a local 
composed of eighteen active members and a good list of alumnez 
asked to be ‘lifted’ into K A ©.” Alpha regarded this as a 
continuance of former negotiations with Delaware (begun in 
1876), so “hailed this opportunity with joy, as we have long 
wished a chapter at this school.” ‘The chapter was established 
and a charter issued forthwith. 


Eta again protested, and now Alpha, who considered that it 
had acted within its rights, felt as did Beta, that Eta was un- 
reasonably dictatorial. ‘The chapter at Delaware did not live 
long, as faculty disapproval took definite form, so only the 
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Became a Kappa Alpha Theta Chapter, June, 1891. No further Theta initiations 
at Ohio Wesleyan until Gamma deuteron installed in May, 1924. 
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twenty charter members were initiated into Ohio Gamma. How- 
ever, Alpha minutes of March 3, 1883, say: “Letter from Dela- 
ware, Ohio, saying they still had their charter.” (Why “Ohio 
Gamma’ since the new order of names had become effective two 
months before its establishment, remains one of the unsolved 
questions in fraternity history. ) 

Next Epsilon followed Beta’s example, establishing a chap- 
ter at Allegheny college, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Its action 
was bolstered by Alpha’s chartering of Ohio Gamma however, 
since this was really the establishment of a chapter planned when 
Augusta Densmore was initiated at the 1876 convention. For 
that reason Alpha consented to issue a charter and try to per- 
suade Eta to view the matter as fulfilling an 1876 promise. 

It was during this time of controversy over charters and the 
validity of installations, that Beta decided that if the right of 
a chapter to exist depended upon the possession of a charter, it 
had better get a charter too. So Beta asked Alpha for a charter 
and promptly received it as related on page 69. 

The secretary of the national chapter again having refused 
to call a vote when Beta proposed a chapter at Hanover college, 
Hanover, Indiana, Beta in January 1882 again went ahead and 
established the chapter. Eta’s protests became emphatic. Alpha — 
found itself in a deeper quandary. Eta and Iota even threat- 
ened to withdraw from the fraternity unless a charter was denied 
at Hanover college. Much correspondence ensued. A letter 
from Alpha to Jota, dated May 9, 1882, shows the former’s 
attitude: “We had a called meeting an hour ago to consider your 
last two communications. We were very indignant at the un- 
constitutional action of Beta, and will do all in our power to 
correct it. For it is not only a wrong to your chapter, but to 
the fraternity at large. We shall try to have Miss Hammond, 
the president of the Grand chapter, go down to Bloomington 
tomorrow and convey our formal censure of their proceedings, 
and forbid the issue of charters to Burlington, Vermont, and 
Hanover, Indiana. 

‘At the same time we do not consider the present occasion 
one to warrant you in wholesale crimination, or in contemplating 
a resignation of your charter. Nor to say ‘If Bloomington 
won't obey the constitution, we won’t belong to such a frater- 
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nity.’ Itis for you to help us. One chapter cannot run a whole 
fraternity alone, nor do we wish to do so. No chapter in the 
fraternity will approve the action of Beta. 

“We think the fault lies in a defective correspondence. You 
will remember that it was agreed at the last convention that if 
letters requiring approval of prospective chapters be not an- 
swered in three weeks, at most, the silence is to be construed 
into consent. Did you state your opposition to the aforesaid 
chapters to Bloomington within the prescribed limit? Beta 
may have something to say for herself and our dealings with 
her or the newly fledged chapters: as they are in possession of 
our initiation service and general secrets of organization we can- 
not provoke them needlessly or they may publish what they 
know, which danger we would be very slow to incur. 

“We are proud of Iota, she has done nobly, and we heartily 
endorse the high standard she advocates, but as the Alpha chap- 
ter of Kappa Alpha Theta we would remind you that a mis- 
understanding often makes great harm where none is intended. 
We will let you know all we know when we give you the result 
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of Miss Hammond’s visit to Bloomington. We will probably 
have it all settled at our regular meeting Friday night. Eleanor 
Igleheart, Cor. Sec. of Alpha.” 

Finally, after conference with Beta and letters to all other 
chapters, Eta and Iota were overruled and the charters for 
Lambda and Nu issued. 

This same year, charters were denied groups at Cincinnati 
Wesleyan, Adrian, Hamilton, Hillsdale, and Denver, because 
both Eta and Iota objected. 

Since such difficulties called for thorough and concerted con- 
sideration, Alpha prepared to entertain the next convention, 
making careful plans for the program and for every feature of 
business and entertainment. 

The convention, February 22-23, 1883, was attended by. 
delegates from every chapter except Zeta at Ohio university 
and Theta at Simpson college. Alpha girls spared no trouble 
or expense to make this a delightful convention from a social 
standpoint, as the chapter wished to show its good will and to 
have good will predominate in the convention. Alpha’s friends 
among the fraternity men 
joined in plans for conven- 
tion’s pleasure. ‘The men of- 
fered the use of their halls, 
they planned dances, parties, 
banquets, assisting in every 


Mecap Co possible way to make the occa- 
A os | sion a success. 
Os Cfo of y ° e 
Heard: Chefilat- No minutes of this conven- 


— A tion have been found, possibly 

Aifipa: Njla Shela Fiaternity because the secretary from Eta 
ve neglected to write them up and 

send copies to other chapters. 
The only record of convention 
known to be extant is a letter 
written to Iota, by its delegate, 

Vi Mlinrtnt Gusset Jessie Boulton Thorpe (Mrs 
, ~ CC. M.). In Freshman and 

Sigma Cur ENTERTAINS THE 1883 senior, a story by Jessie 
CON DS Wright Whitcomb (Mrs 
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George) who was Lambda’s delegate to this convention, the 
chapter describing a fraternity convention at Greencastle, is 
supposed to have had this Kappa Alpha Theta convention as its 
model. In the summer of 1923 Lillian Southard of Green- 
_ castle, an active member of Alpha at the time of this convention, 
found in her attic a number of Theta mementos and souvenirs, 
among which was an envelope of papers relating to this con- 


vention. From these it has been possible to reconstruct the 
program. 


The subjects discussed were: 


| I. Care in selection of chapters.—Proposal of Wesleyan, 
Middletown, Connecticut, State university of Califor- 
| nia, Smith college. 
II. Interchapter correspondence. 
| III. Power of granting charters, where vested? 
IV. Grand chapter of the future. 
V. Initiation and pledging of preparatory students. 
| VI. Lettering of chapters. 
| VII. Size of badge. 
VIII. A fraternity journal. 
IX. Fraternity letter-heads. 
X. Songs. 
| XI. Time of convention. 


Extracts from Jessie Boulton’s letter tell of the two days’ 
work and fun: 

Werewelsletilthaca. Tuesday, bel, 20... ....: Four o'clock the 
next day found me at Meadville, where I met three girls..... 
At the Greencastle depot I was met by two young men (one of 
| them being a brother of some of the Greencastle girls) and taken 
to my hotel. There I found that two rooms opening into one 
| another had been procured, in one of which were Miss Hills and 
Miss Van Hoosen of Ann Arbor, and in the other Miss Holland 
of Butler university and I were to take up our abode. 

“After dinner on Thursday, Feb. 22, we were to have our 
first session. If you have smelling salts, please produce them 
m now..... We held our first and second sessions in the Phi 
Gamma Delta rooms, and the third in the Sigma Chi rooms!! 
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Think of the generosity of the Greencastle boys and the glorious 
freedom of western ideas! I thought of the possibility of our 
Cornell boys tendering us the use of their rooms and smiled. 
At the rooms we were met by a half dozen boys, one of whom 
made us welcome in a very neat speech, in which he told us they 
felt very much honored by our acceptance of their hospitality! 
The gentlemen then retired and our convention was opened. A 
committee on credentials was appointed .... and made out a 
hstof delegates. ..... Then the convention opened in earnest 
with singing and prayer, after which we listened to an address 
of welcome from one of the Greencastle girls. ‘The president 
was Miss Hammond, president of the retiring Grand chapter, 
and secretary, Miss Bertha Van Hoosen, who has been secretary 
of Grand chapter. 

“Reports of the various chapters were called for, of which 
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I ean give you only a summary from memory..... There were 
thirteen chapters, all of which were represented but Indianola, 
Iowa and Athens, Ohio. Most of them are in a flourishing con- 
dition; Irvington (Gamma at Indianapolis) however, on ac- 
count of opposition in the faculty has only five members at 
present. Meadville has seven, and Hanover has less than either, 
I think. 

“,... First was a discussion in regard to new chapters. Four 
were proposed, Wesleyan college, Middletown, Connecticut, 
Smith college, Northampton, Massachusetts, State university 
of California, and some college in Virginia. 'The first two were 
accepted unanimously, the third was voted down by a large ma- 
jority, and the fourth was laid on the table with a fair prospect 
of remaining there. It was now five, so we adjourned, to meet 
the next morning at eight. | 

“IT went with Miss Igleheart to supper..... I was charmed 
with her remarkably good sense and her cultivated mind. She 
seems to have things pretty much her own way out there. 

“The next thing on the program will require a new supply 
of strength to bear the shock. ‘The Sigma Chi men gave a re- 
ception and banquet to the K A © ladies! The banquet was held 
in a private home and the reception and dance in the Sigma Chi 
rooms. Each of the ladies was provided with an escort... .. 
There were about 70 couples present, I thnk. The Sigma Chis 
had brought their brothers from miles around! The banquet 
was elegant, and everything went off in good style..... We 
had no chaperons!!! I left the scene of festivity at about half- 
past two, but the younger people [the writer was all of 20 years 
old] stayed until four. 

“The next morning we went to chapel at half-past seven, 
where after singing and prayer we were entertained by a very 
good senior oration. ; 

‘A little after eight we again assembled and . . . . proceeded 
to talk of the Grand chapter. A great many complaints were 
made by the various delegates. Some said the chapters did not 
know what the Grand chapter was for; others that the work of 
the president and corresponding secretary were not clearly 
enough defined; others that the whole system was a failure, it 
had been tried for four years and should now give place to some- 
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thing else Discussion was being hot and we were no nearer 
the point than when we began. A committee was appointed to 
prepare a motion. Miss Hills, Miss Igleheart and myself be- 
ing appointed, retired. We headed our motion with the state- 
ment that there should be a Grand chapter for the purpose of 
giving charters, etc. we stated explicitly the duties of the presi- 
dent and corresponding secretary, giving each enough to do to 
satisfy all complainers, and put the business of the fraternity 
entirely beyond the control of any one chapter or faction. We 
went into convention again and passed our motion with but one 
dissenting vote..... The success of our plan astonished us some- 
what. We had made no radical change; we had merely defined 
the duties of Grand chapter. .... We.... then considered con- 
stitutional revision. .... 

“It was now time to prepare for initiation. Three girls were 
to become Thetas. It would have done your hearts good to see 
the long line of girls. ‘There were fully sixty present, if not 
MOTes After the initiation we went home for dinner and re- 
turned in the afternoon with a sense of an enormous work before 
us to be finished before supper time. We went to work with 
a will at the constitution. ‘The most important changes were 
raising the charter fee to ten dollars; changing the article on the 
size of the pins so as to give a choice of three sizes; and the pro- 
hibition again against the admission of prep. students. 

“The subject of reports every term was brought up and ap- 
proved, and a committee appointed to present a form for printed 
blanks for this purpose. .... I moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draw up a new constitution embodying the new arti- 
cles and suggestions. Miss Van Hoosen and myself received 
the appointment. We adjourned at half-past five. I was to 
leave town at nine o'clock the next morning and we were to go 
to the K A © banquet at 7:30..... We snatched our supper and 
worked steadily until the gentleman who was to accompany me 
came after me. 

“The banquet was simply elegant. .... The decorations 
were beautiful. I shall mention but one thing which struck me 
particularly. ‘There was a large mirror in the parlor (the ban- 
quet was given in a private home) and in the middle of this 
was placed a large K A © badge made of black and gold satin. 
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You have no idea how exceed- 
ingly beautiful it was. There 
is no use telling you we had a 
lovely time, how could we help 
it? Miss Van Hoosen and [I ar- 
rived at the hotel about four 
o'clock and there was the re- 
mainder of the constitution star- 
ing us in the face. We bravely 
went to work on it, however, and 
finished it about five o’clock..... 

“Of course you all want to 
know what the girls were like. 
...- Of most of our chapters we 
can well be proud. The Green- 
castle girls could not be nicer 
and the Ann Arbor girls I am 
very enthusiastic over. Wooster 
and Burlington sent some ex- 
tremely nice delegates and 
judging from them I would say 
we might rank them very high. 
The K A @ girls have not a great 
deal of business capacity but Theta certainly is not lacking in 
girls that would be a credit to themselves and their friends any- 
where. I feel more assured than ever that our K A © is some- 
thing to be proud of..... ~ 

The fraternity possesses no records that show who were elec- 
ted officers of the Grand chapter at this time. Even Alpha’s 
minutes, usually so explicit as to details, fail to name them. 
However, from indirect references to the Grand chapter in Al- 
pha minutes it seems possible that Kate West,.Alpha, was presi- 
dent during the first year of the next biennium, and that the 
secretary was a member of Beta, possibly Grace Woodburn, 
Beta’s official delegate at that convention. In January 1884 
Kate West left DePauw to enter the University of Michigan, 
and Alpha minutes of February 8, 1884, state that “Grace Ward 
was unanimously elected president of the Grand chapter.” 

The chapter at Connecticut Wesleyan university, Middle- 
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town, Connecticut, was established by Lambda, through corre- 
spondence, in May 1884. Iota, which had suggested a chapter 
at Smith, conducted a diligent correspondence attempting to 
establish it, but national fraternities did not enter Smith. 

A group at the University of California had first made in- 
quiries in 1880. A letter from William D. Ames, Beta Theta 
Pi, at the University of California, was received by Alpha in 
the spring of 1884, recommending the girls who were petition- 
ing. Repeated requests for consideration came from this group, 
and also from a second group, at the University of California. 
in the next few years, but were always refused because of the 
opposition of Eta and Iota. Petitions from the universities of 
Texas, Cincinnati, Missouri, Boston, Wisconsin, and Syracuse 
were also discouraged, and, all chapters having agreed at the 
1883 convention to abide by the constitution, no new chapters 
were established. Kappa presently joined Eta and Iota in 
thwarting any extension, principally because it did not favor a 
petition from the University of Missouri. 

Eta entertained the 1885 convention, March 26-27. Dele- 
gates attended from twelve chapters—Theta and Xi being un- 
represented. ‘The president of the Grand chapter was present, 
and expected to be president of convention, but Eta claimed the — 
privilege of reverting to the older custom, where the delegate 
from the hostess chapter had presided, so Clementine Houghton, 
Kita, presided. Kappa’s delegate, Mayme Hudson, was chosen 
secretary. 

Eta, Iota, and Kappa not only prevented the granting of 
any charters at this convention, but agitated for the abolition 
of existing chapters in small colleges. The only result of the 
discussion of possible locations for new chapters was instructions 
to all delegates to “investigate” the universities of Southern 
California, Wisconsin, Ohio, Cincinnati, and Boston. Because 
of the criticism of their colleges, delegates from the chapters in 
small colleges forced through an amendment providing that no 
charter might be withdrawn without the consent of all other 
chapters. Kappa delegates were delegated on their way home 
to go to Indianola and investigate the standing of ‘Theta, which 
had never sent a delegate to convention. ‘These delegates were 
authorized to withdraw the charter if that seemed to them ad- 
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visable. The charter was not then withdrawn, though Kappa 
reported Theta maintaining a difficult existence on account of 
prejudice against fraternities. 

At this convention the differences between factions in the 
fraternity were sharply drawn, Alpha taking middle ground 
between them, trying to play the part of peacemaker. It 
suffered from this position, as peacemakers sometimes do. The 
presidency of the Grand chapter was taken from the mother 
chapter and given to Epsilon, Kate McSweeney being elected 
president, with Altha Watson, Delta, secretary. 

Though the ultra-conservatives had prevailed, they found it 
difficult to hold their extreme position, since they had raised a 
storm of antagonism and indignation among the chapters in 
small colleges which they had tried to force out of the fraternity. 
Rather than see their policy defeated, Eta and Iota began to 
take steps looking toward withdrawal from Kappa Alpha Theta. 
Iota minutes for September 19, 1885, record that “Our union 
with Ann Arbor was discussed. Motion carried that the cor- 
responding secretary write Ann Arbor that first we desire to 
remain with her, and if they are willing we would unite with 
Alpha Phi to form a new fraternity.” All such plans fell 
through, as later Iota minutes show, partly because the two 
chapters could not agree on a name, partly because of a sugges- 
tion of uniting with Sorosis, the well-known women’s club, es- 
tablished in New York city years before by Jennie June, partly 
because Iota was not really so ready to withdraw from Kappa 
Alpha Theta as was Eta. 

Negotiations with Alpha Phi having proved unsatisfactory, 
and those with Sorosis appearing more promising, Eta asked 
Kappa to join her and [ota in forming Intercollegiate Sorosis. 
Kappa had sympathized with some of Eta’s ideas, but thought 
this was going entirely too far. A difference of opinion within 
the fraternity was one thing, but the division of the fraternity 
itself was quite another. Kappa was alarmed by what it con- 
sidered disloyalty, and immediately warned the other chapters 
of what was afoot. A meeting of the Grand chapter was called 
at Wooster, February 25, 1886. 

Alpha minutes of February 14 say: “Letter from Wooster 


| saying Ann Arbor and Cornell wish a postponement of the con- 
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vention, as they do not know how to act.” The meeting was 
nevertheless called. Lenore Hanna, who had succeeded Kate 
McSweeney as president of the Grand chapter, held the chair, 
and Julia Holland, Gamma, was secretary in the absence of the 
delegate from Delta. Eta refused to send a delegate, but pre- 
sented her reasons for grievance in a lengthy document. Iota’s 
delegate was present, and took a courageous stand for the prin- 
ciples which actuated her chapter. Lenore Hanna Cox (Mrs 
L. J.) has given her reminiscences of the meeting thus: 

“Having just been elected president of the Grand chapter 
in place of Miss McSweeney .. .. I knew very little of the 
workings of the fraternity at large..... However, I knew my 
duty to Kappa Alpha Theta and to Epsilon chapter, so I went 
.... prepared for anything. We met at the home of one of 
our members .... with Epsilon chapter for audience. My men- 
tal picture of the room, the groups of girls, even the personality 
of some of the delegates is very vivid. I remember how care- 
fully I tried to weigh the arguments for and against, having a 
feeling that college rivalry might obscure the issue, but in the 
end the Grand chapter decided for the expulsion of Kta. Every- 
body felt it was a serious affair. Each delegate seemed to be — 
making an earnest and sincere effort to be entirely unprejudiced, 
and when the result was announced, I think we were all a little 
SCALLCU eeuneems The evening session was devoted to chapter busi- 
ness, as | remember; largely financial, a euphony for saying that 
means of raising money was the important subject.” 

The resolution adopted by this called convention read: 
“Owing to the condition of affairs in Eta chapter, in that it has 
prevented the fraternity from increasing the number of its chap- 
ters, even in worthy colleges, that it has assigned no satisfactory 
reasons for its conduct, the seeming lack of fraternity spirit 
in the chapter as evidenced by the smallness of its number, and 
failure to respond to the calls of the fraternity upon it, the char- 
ter shall be withdrawn from Eta chapter of Kappa Alpha 
Theta.” 


Iota retained its allegiance to Kappa Alpha Theta. Fifteen 
members of Eta, ten undergraduates (including one affiliate 
from Alpha) and five alumne, withdrew from Kappa Alpha 
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Theta and became the charter members of University of Michi- 
gan Sorosis, which still flourishes.* 

Later two of the fifteen (one alumne and one undergradu- 
ate) severed their connections with Sororsis and were reinstated 
as Thetas in good standing. The other twenty-two initiates of 

Kta, mostly at this time alumne, remained true to Kappa Alpha 
Theta, formed an informal Theta club to work for the re-estab- 
lishment of Eta, which they accomplished seven years later, in 
1893. 

lota’s influence in this called convention was strong, and its 
decisive stand, supported by Kappa, Lambda, and Epsilon, con- 
vineed the Grand chapter of the inexpediency of establishing 
chapters in colleges where struggle and insecurity were inevit- 
able. Jean Christie Chandler (Mrs W. L.) Lambda’s delegate, 
has written: “The handful of women almost on sufferance in 
eastern colleges felt the seriousness of their aspirations—that 
they were really in a men’s curriculum for university, not high 
school, work and that there was too much of what we would now 
call ‘small-town stuff’ in the fraternity. Though Eta had first 
advanced such views, the holding of such views was not the cause 
of its expulsion. ‘The delegates from Kansas, Wooster, Cornell, 
and Vermont clearly stood for development of the fraternity 
along broader lines and for more careful search of standards 
scholastic for proposed new chapters. The time had come for 
an independent cosmopolitan fraternity rather than a small local 
society.” 

During this convention’s deliberations the charters of Gam- 
ma, Butler college, and of Zeta, Ohio university, were called 
in too. 

At the close of this 1886 called meeting of the Grand chap- 
ter, eleven chapters remained in the fraternity. Alpha and Beta 
were estranged after years of harmonious cooperation. Lambda, 
Epsilon, Iota, and Kappa were united in the belief that a new 
order must rule. Delta and Mu, being neither very small nor 
very prominent, took a mild middle ground. Theta and Nu, in 
the smallest colleges of any of the remaining chapters, felt ag- 


* Members of Eta who withdrew and formed “Sorosis”: Fannie Skinner Winship, 
Ella Cochran Merrill, Carrie P. Bell, Nellie Borland, Alice Borland, Bessie West, 
Kate West (affiliate from Alpha), Julia Skinner Thompson, Florence Whitcomb, Laura 
| Whitley, Louise Reed, Clementine Houghton, Clara Wilson. 
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grieved and fearful for their position. Xi alone was little con- 
cerned with the storm which threatened the fraternity’s exist- 
ence, for Xi had never been represented at a convention, had 
not kept in close touch with proceedings, and was having trouble 
enough of its own to maintain existence in a college where after 
ten years of coeducation, the opposition to it was strong. 

While this upheaval had originated in one chapter, it prob- 
ably would have happened inevitably sooner or later, without 
Kta’s initiative. Certainly it did not end when Eta left the 
fraternity. Solidarity was gone. Alpha took up the thankless 
task of weaving together the scattered remnants of Theta’s fab- 
ric, carrying the burden with the help of Delta, which held the 
secretaryship, and directing voluminous correspondence toward 
testoring harmony and reestablishing progress. 
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FINANCIAL FOUNDATION 


“Hello, treasury, you’re a friend of mine!” 


HEN Kappa Alpha Theta was organized the fraternity 

seems to have had little need of money. In the first year 
Alpha exacted no dues from members. Correspondence with 
other chapters, and about possible chapters, becoming rather 
voluminous, it was voted by Alpha, November 17, 1871, that 
each member pay “the small sum of ten cents per term,” to de- 
fray the expenses of the corresponding secretary. 


At the first convention, in Bloomington, November 15, 1872, 
it was decided to issue charters to new chapters and charge $5 
for each charter, using the money to defray the expenses of es- 
tablishing the chapter. Need for more money led to the in- 
crease of this charter fee to $10, by action of the 1883 conven- 
tion. 


When convention met, March 26, 1885, it levied the first gen- 
eral tax on chapters, “a tax of two dollars yearly upon each 
chapter to defray expenses of the Grand chapter, surplus to go 
toward the expenses of convention.” (Notice the optimism of 
that ‘surplus’ plan, in view of the fact that with fourteen chap- 
ters this tax would bring in yearly the munificent sum of twenty- 
eight dollars. ) 

This convention took further financial action when it voted 
“that each active member be taxed fifty cents to print the first 
edition of the Quarterly.” Whether this fifty cents was to cover 
a volume, or a single issue, is an open question—also the amount 
this tax yielded, though Kappa managed by soliciting advertise- 
ments, etc. to get out a magazine within the available funds— 
a policy that has been continued successfully ever since. 


When the 1887 convention convened it was obliged to give 
serious attention to finance. If Kappa Alpha Theta was to be 
a national organization, holding regular conventions, and doing 
the things such an organization needed to do, there must be a 
regular dependable source of income. 
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Before, when the fraternity needed a song book, Beta had 
published one and paid the bill itself. When a second edition 
was issued, enough copies were sold to pay the bill. Now, botha 
third edition—this time with music plates—and a catalogue were 
ready to goto press. How were they to be financed? 

Until now convention expenses incurred in the convention 
city had been paid by the hostess chapter. Delegates had paid 
their own traveling expenses, or collected the same from their in- 
dividual chapters, which probably explains why chapters fre- 
quently were unrepresented at convention. No longer could 
a chapter be expected to pay all expenses of entertaining a con- 
vention, when convention was a progressively larger and larger 
gathering. It was also imperative to develop a system that 
would insure a delegate present from every chapter. 

While conscious of such difficulties, the 1887 convention had 
no proposal before it for a constructive financial system. It 
merely passed temporary relief measures as shown by the follow- 
ing legislation. The charter fee was raised to $15. Alpha was 
empowered to assess each chapter for money to print the cata- 
logue. It was voted to assess each chapter “$1.25 for the Jour- 
nal, for each member at close of the fall term”; and to help the 
magazine a bit more it was voted that “a fine of one dollar be 
imposed upon each chapter delinquent in the required contribu- 
tions to the Journal.” And finally it was put into the constitu- 
tion that “‘a bill of the expenses of the convention shall be presen- 
ted by the entertaining chapter to the convention at its last ses- 
sion, and an assessment levied on the various chapters sufficient 
to cover these expenses.” Who was to collect and disburse the 
money was never mentioned: between conventions business was 
managed by the Grand chapter, one member from each chapter, 
whose only designated officials were a president and a corre- 
sponding secretary. 

Records show that collecting levies on chapters necessitated 
endless correspondence and caused vexatious delays. How to 
provide adequately for the financial needs of the fraternity be- 
came a more pressing problem. Chapters were increasing in 
number, and as each new chapter added a new member to the 
Grand chapter, that executive body was becoming so unwieldly 
in size that delay and inefficiency were inevitable. 
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When the 1889 convention met with Beta (the third conven- 
tion it had entertained) but twelve of the then eighteen college 
chapters sent delegates. It was the second day before any busi- 
ness could be transacted, as Kappa’s delegate was delayed, and 
until she arrived no quorum was present, the quorum stated by 
the constitution being “delegates from two-thirds of the chap- 
ters.” 

Financial problems again pressed for solution, but again con- 
vention had no plan to meet such problems except to vote tem- 
porary relief by collecting funds to meet immediate demands for 
money. 

To publish the catalogue, Alpha was empowered to make 
an additional assessment on each chapter—this time $5 a chap- 
ter. Beta stated that $150 must be paid before the song book 
was printed, and $150 more before delivery: $70 was at hand, 
raised by $10 contributions from each of seven chapters. Con- 
vention voted to raise the balance by assessing the newer chap- 
ters $10 each, too. Delta presented a bill of $10 incurred by 
the member who acted as corresponding secretary of Grand 
chapter. To care for this it was “carried that $5 now in the 
treasury of the Grand chapter be applied and that the remainder 
be raised by immediate assessment.” A discussion of magazine 
finance led to a vote retaining $1.25 as the price of a year’s sub- 
scription and compelling two thirds of each chapter’s members 
to subscribe to the magazine. The editing chapter was given 
“full control of all journal finances between conventions.” At 
convention this chapter was to render a bill and “all profits, or 
losses, are to be disposed of by the convention then sitting.” 
Then Kappa amazed convention by announcing a profit at hand 
of $28, which was given to the Grand chapter. 

To get a bit more income, the charter fee was again raised, 
this time to $25. Since no voice could be raised against such a 
plan, as all present already had their charters, it was the easiest 
and surest way of voting more funds—though its returns were 
problematic. What if there were no new chapters established ? 

Then to insure delegates at convention the constitution was 
again amended thus—“a bill of expenses of convention, includ- 
ing the traveling expenses of the one delegate from each chapter, 
shall be presented to convention at its last session by the enter- 
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taining chapter and an assessment be made on the various chap- 
ters according to the number of members, sufficient to cover ex- 
penses.” This might be called the first per capita tax, though 
it was a tax collected to pay existing bills, not to supply income 
to meet bills as they were made. 

A further financial paragraph is inserted into the constitu- 
tion by this 1889 convention. “The income of the Grand chap- 
ter shall consist of the charter fees of newly established chapters 
and twenty-five cents from each initiation fee of each chapter 
to be paid on or before May 15 of each year.” ‘The first na- 
tional initiation fee, a policy soon dropped, not to be resumed un- 
til 1908, when the endowment fund was established. 

A bill for this convention’s expenses was presented at the 
last session “and approved.” But no mention is made as to the 
amount of this bill, or what the assessment would be to meet 
it. 

During the next two years the conviction grew that a new 
form of government, and a more adequate finance plan must be 
adopted. Chapter after chapter fell in line for a change, under 
the urging of Iota, Kappa, and Epsilon. 

An editorial in the November 1890 issue of the Kappa Alpha 


Theta says: “It need not take anyone very long to see that we — 


can bear much improvement in our general government. What 
we need is to bring our chapters into closer relations with one 
another. We have grown so large now, that the government 
upon the plan adopted by most of the men’s fraternities, it 
seems to us, would be more efficient... .. a great deal of time 
and bother would be saved by not having to wait for each and 
every chapter to act separately upon any measure.” 

By the time convention gathered in Burlington, Vermont, 
July 1-3, 1891, the discussion had crystallized into a demand for 
change, which brought about a reorganization from which the 
present plan of administration and legislation has gradually 
evolved. 

Psi (installed May 29, 1890) sending her first delegate to 
a convention, had small knowledge of conditions existing, and 
was free from prejudice born of former convention experience. 
So, when financial matters were discussed, Psi’s delegate, Wini- 
fred Sercombe, so frankly expressed a conviction as to the need 
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of reorganization, that she was made chairman of a committee 
to draft a plan of reorganization. Miss Sercombe writes: 

“There were those in the convention who felt there must be 
something more, something we did not understand, some power 
that could do things, and we waited with bated breath for it to 
reveal itself. 

“The awakening came with the discussion of finance. Mys- 
tery fades before the dollar. Each delegate rose and gave the 
items of her expense account to the convention. The amounts 
were added then and there, and the total apportioned among 
the chapters according to the membership previously reported. 
This was in July. In September the delegate must report its 
assessment to her chapter, must collect the money, reimburse 
herself, and if there was a surplus, forward it to a chapter less 
fortunate. It would be January, or later, before the delegate 
received the money expended by her for convention expense. 

“And this was a great surprise to the one who did not under- 
stand. Where was the treasurer? There was none. Who paid 
the running expenses of the convention? ‘There was no one. 
Was there no money anywhere? ‘There never was any money. 
It was always collected afterwards. 

“Such a condition of affairs seemed almost impossible, cer- 
tainly unendurable. There was a whirl of indignant protest, 
ending with ‘If that is all, there is no use amending the old con- 
stitution.’ Let us have a real organization, a president who pre- 
sides, a secretary who attends convention meetings, and above 
all, a treasurer! 

“Then for a few minutes things moved with rapidity, and 
I found myself a committee with power to appoint assistants, to 
draw up a plan of government, and report to the convention the 
next morning. 

“Perhaps we didn’t work that night! We certainly didn’t 
sleep, but the next morning found the plan ready. Of course it 
was crude; the mere outline of a government to be filled in and 
polished as experience gave clearer vision to future workers.” 

The plan Miss Sercombe and her committee gave the con- 
vention provided for a treasury and a treasurer. Per capita 
dues were inaugurated, based on an annual budget to be drawn 
up by the treasurer. These per capita dues were payable in 
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February, and included a fraternity magazine subscription for 
each active member, the national treasury assuming financial re- 
sponsibility for the magazine. On a hastily drawn tentative 
budget, the per capita for the biennium, 1891-98, was set at 
$4.00 annually. 

Another source of income after 1891 was to be alumne chap- 
ters, the establishment of which was authorized by that conven- 
tion. For alumne chapters, the charter fee was fixed at $10; 
while alumne per capita dues varied in early years, being some 
times as low as one dollar and some times as high as two dollars. 

Financially speaking, this next biennium was a strenuous 
two years. Expenses of two conventions were to be paid, the 
one just held and the one-to-be in 18938, since henceforth neces- 
sary funds were to be amassed before the events on which they 
were to be spent. Other items of expense, too, continued to 
need larger appropriations. 

So, after the 1893 convention, the treasury was again empty. 
To carry on until the regular collection of dues in February 
1894, Alpha came forward and paid her 1893-94 tax in advance. 
Even then the 1895 convention’s officers had to borrow money 
to reimburse delegates for their expenses. ‘The two early treas- 
urers, Florence Sawyer Bransby (Mrs J. R.) and May Brown 
Torrey (Mrs Frank) struggled with all these difficult adjust- 
ments and met them ably. 

In spite of care and diligence on the part of successive Grand 
treasurers, finance continued to be the weak spot in Kappa AI- 
pha Theta’s organization. The first time a balance in the treas- 
ury “after all bills were paid” was reported to convention was 
in 1901. This balance was $973.82, convention having cost 
$1,749.81. 

Enterprises authorized by this convention were new editions 
of song book and catalogue, printed educational syllabus, report 
forms to be printed and distributed to chapters, biennial visits 
to chapters by District presidents, and, a between-conventions 
meeting of Grand council. ‘The only provision for increased in- 
come was to raise the college charter fee to $40, which brought 
in no extra money, as no chapters were established during the 
next two years. Publishing the song book and catalogue alone 
wiped out the “balance,” as the two cost $1,066.02. 
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So, in spite of the skillful care of Mary Scott, Grand treas- 
urer, the estate report made to Grand council after Miss Scott’s 
untimely death in July 1902, showed the fraternity treasury 
not only empty, but in debt to Miss Scott’s estate for money she 
had advanced from her personal accounts to meet incoming bills. 

To meet such an emergency, the Grand council was forced to 
use its constitutional power and raise the per capita assessment 
from $38 to $5 for the year 1902-03. To make it easier for chap- 
ters to meet this raise, it was arranged for per capita to be col- 
lected in two installments $3 in November, and $2 in April. The 
alumnez tax remained at $2. ‘There were 401 active members 
of college chapters, and 175 active members of alumnz chapters 
that year, so with this raise in dues, the maximum income was 
only $2,355.00. Routine items of expense had to be met; the 
magazine for 1902-03 cost $766.82; the 1908 convention bills 
totalled $2,111.49. Again the treasury was empty. In order 
to get the delegates home from the 1903 convention, Grand 
council had to borrow $700. Fortunate was the fraternity, to 
find friends ready to make, or secure, such debts. 

Miss Scott’s death had left a Grand council composed en- 
tirely of new, inexperienced members, so they brought to the 
financial problems of the fraternity a lack of knowledge of pre- 
vious financial difficulties and an inexperience, similar to that 
which had enabled Psi’s delegate to reconstruct organization at 
the 1891 convention. 

To Edith D. Cockins, editor on Grand council, was given 
the added duties of acting-treasurer. Miss Cockins’ keen mind 
anticipated the difficulties to be faced at the 1903 convention, as 
related above, since no mathematics could stretch income from 
existing sources to meet essential expenses. Solving these prob- 
lems was the first consideration in all council discussions, so it 
was prepared to make to the 1903 convention constructive pro- 
posals for a better financial system. Convention approved these 
proposals. ‘They became law, laying the foundation for the 
present day prosperity of Kappa Alpha Theta. 

Miss Cockins’ first proposal was that instead of a fluctuat- 
ing per capita based on possible or probable need, the college 
chapter per capita be set at a definite figure, unchangeable 
except by constitutional amendment. It was so set, at $5.00 
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annually; and her plan of installment payment, $3 in Novem- 
ber and $2 in April was substituted for the earlier plan of full 
payment February 1 each year. The alumne per capita was 
fixed at $2 and made to include individual fraternity magazine 
subscriptions, as the college chapter per capita did. (The 1905 
convention reduced this alumne per capita to $1.50.) 

In addition, Miss Cockins recommended, and this conven- 
tion took, the greatest forward step in the fraternity’s financial 
history, the establishment of an endowment fund. ‘This en- 
dowment was to be accumulated through the collection of a 
national initiation fee of $3 per initiate. From this endow- 
ment fund Grand council could borrow, or convention could 
definitely appropriate, sums for emergencies. 

For the first time in the history of Kappa Alpha Theta a 
permanent fund began to accumulate. By 1905 a respectable 
credit balance was shown in the general treasury too. Under 
the able administration of Edith Cockins, treasurer until 1911, 
the treasury met every demand on it, and the fraternity stead- 
ily increased the services for which money was necessary. ‘The 
increase in size of chapters, as well as an increasing number of 
chapters, both college and alumnez, also increased income ma- 
terially. 

When convention met in 1909, the endowment fund had 
grown to a figure that led Miss Cockins to recommend a sys- 
tem of loans to chapters to assist in the building or furnishing 
of chapter houses. Convention approved such loans, and 
adopted the Council recommendation that the interest on the 
endowment fund be used to create a Council contingent fund, 
on which Grand council might draw for unusual expenses, 
emergencies, or needs not provided for by the general treas- 
ury. 

The Scholarship fund was beginning to have more calls for 
loans than it had funds, so this 1909 convention voted a gift 
of $500 from the endowment fund to the Scholarship fund, 
and provided that henceforth one-fourth the annual increase 
of the endowment fund (seventy-five cents from every $3 na- 
tional initiation fee) should go to the Scholarship fund. 

The first time the Grand council needed to borrow from 
the endowment fund was after the expensive Pasadena con- 
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vention, in 1911, following a biennium when an unusual num- 
ber of publications had made unusual demands on the treas- 
ury. But the endowment fund was by this time well above 
$5,000, so met its original purpose easily. 

Martha Cline Huffman (Mrs Y. B.) was elected at the Pasa- 
dena convention to succeed Miss Cockins, and she served as 
Grand treasurer the same number of years, eleven. Mrs Huff- 
man has a natural financial instinct, so her administration as 
Grand treasurer earned the fraternity a fine reputation for 
promptness and accuracy in all business. 

During Mrs Huffman’s treasureship, 1911-22, conditions 
changed tremendously. The fraternity grew rapidly in chap- 
ters and in membership. Costs of every kind, both in and out 
of fraternity, rose greatly. It included the difficult war years. 
Through all such trials, Mrs Huffman’s level-headed guidance 
and generous understanding brought the fraternity success- 
fully, so that its financial foundations were strengthened each 
successive year. 

Even before the war more income was needed, and largely 
through Mrs Huffman’s suggestions it was found. In 1915, 
Kappa Alpha Theta contracted to be its own jewelry sales- 
man, profits being set aside as the foundation for magazine en- 
dowment. Far more important financial developments were 
recommended by Mrs Huffman to the 1917 convention, de- 
velopments that have had far reaching influence, too, in keep- 
ing alumne actively informed and interested. Life subscrip- 
tions to the fraternity magazine became a fact. Any alumna 
could become a life endowment fund member by paying $9. 
But more important, every initiate, from September 1917 on, 
automatically became an endowment fund member for life 
when she had paid the increased national initiation fee, $12. 
From now on the interest of the endowment fund was to be 
set aside for the use of the fraternity magazine. ‘The new 
source of income, profit from jewelry sales, was to form the 
Council contingent fund, deprived of its first source of income 
when the endowment fund earnings were turned over to the 
magazine. The gift of the Scholarship fund, from the endow- 
ment fund collection of initiation fees, was set at one dollar 


~ from each such fee. Mrs Huffman estimated that under this 
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plan, in ten years the annual earnings of the endowment fund 
would be sufficient to support the magazine. The ten years 
have passed, and the prophecy proved accurate. 

Mounting costs of everything and the establishment of 
Kappa Alpha Theta’s central office, brought about an increase 
in per capita taxes in 1922—the first increase in twenty years. 
The maximum annual college chapter per capita was set at 
$10 and the maximum annual alumne chapter per capita at 
$3.00. Grand council was empowered to recommend at each 
convention what these taxes should be during the next bien- 
nium in order to balance the budget. The college chapter per 
capita was then set at $7.50, at which figure it remains today. 
The alumne chapter per capita was set in 1922 at $2.50, but was 
raised by alumne vote at the 1926 convention to the maximum, 
$3.00, with the proviso that alumne chapters would then re- 
ceive a larger allowance toward the expenses of alumnez chap- 
ter convention delegates. 

At the present time the sources of general treasury income 
are—charter fees, $40 for a college chapter charter, $10 for 
an alumne chapter charter; annual per capita dues, $7.50 for 
college chapter members, $3 for alumne chapter members; 
sales of publications; fines. The endowment fund income > 
sources are—national pledge fees, $3 from each pledge; and $8 
of each national initiation fee, the other dollar of which goes 
to the Scholarship fund. The Council contingent fund is made 
up of profits from jewelry sales. The Friendship fund is made 
up of voluntary Founders’-day Birthday penny collections 
and other gifts made to the fund direct. 

The general treasury pays routine expenses, salaries, travel- 
ing expenses of officers, for supplies and equipment, and Grand 
convention costs. ‘The endowment fund principal is loaned to 
chapters for building, furnishing, ete. while its interest sup- 
ports the fraternity magazine. The Council contingent fund 
pays for Council meetings, extra visiting of chapters, and 
emergencies that may not be foreseen in time to be included in 
regular budgeted expenses. The Friendship fund, as its name 
suggests, is for the use of members unfortunate and needing 
some friendly aid temporarily, or regularly. 

Salaried officers in Kappa Alpha Theta have been a prac- 
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tice since 1891, when convention voted $300 for magazine ex- 
penses and editor’s salary, “she also to have whatever more can 
be made from advertisements and subscriptions.” In 1893 the 
editor was given a definite stipend, $25 for each issue of the 
magazine published. ‘This salary was continued for sixteen 
years, until 1909. In order to provide one salaried officer who 
should give a full working day constantly to fraternity busi- 
ness, the positions of Grand secretary and editor were com- 
bined with a definite salary for each office, plus “one-half the 
net profits of the Journal.” In 1911 the Grand treasurer was 
added to the list of salaried officer, she to receive $100 a year. 

From this action the Central executive office developed, 
being permanently established in 1922, with not only a salaried 
secretary, but also appropriations for clerical assistants and 
office rent and equipment. The annual central office budget 
today approximates $4,500. 

Little official traveling was done by fraternity officers in 
the earlier days. There were no funds for such activities, even 
if they had been thought desirable. ‘Today the traveling bud- 
get is large, as each college chapter is visited annually either 
by its District president, or by a member of Grand council. 
Grand council members are expected each year to visit as many 
chapters as time and strength make possible. The fraternity 
biennially sends three delegates to the National Panhellenic 
congress, and there are annual meetings of Grand council. 

The largest single item of expense to the general treas- 
ury is the biennial Grand convention. For the gathering of the 
fraternity’s legislative body the national fraternity pays the 
traveling expenses and hotel bills for all officers, and for one 
official delegate from each chapter, college and alumne, as 
well as all incidental expenses of convention itself. The official 
party for the 1928 convention numbered 125: 18 officers (4 
members of Grand council, 11 District presidents, alumnez sec- 
retary, assistant alumne secretary, Scholarship fund delegate), 
56 college chapter delegates, and 50 alumne chapter delegates. 

This chapter takes no cognizance of the Scholarship fund, 
now totaling approximately $50,000; nor the more than a mil- 
lion dollar equity in the chapter houses Kappa Alpha Theta 
chapters own, as these are fully covered in other parts of the 
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history and are not strictly speaking part of the national in- 


come and expense. 


A copy of the last annual report of the Grand treasurer, 
is inserted here, as the most potent description of the frater- 
nity’s present financial stability, though figures given in this 


chapter are later than the report. 


GRAND TREASURER’S REPORT 
Casu Receipts AND DIsBURSEMENTS 
June 1, 1928, to February 1, 1929 


GENERAL TREASURY FUND 
Cash receipts 


College ‘chapter. dieswit- ania ico Wrnceapoe (ena ceraets $ 6,243.00 
A Larrea ee wes ee celina esa ents ay ce 4,060.00 
Alomnge association dues.5 1. 1k a eee 91.50 
A TTBIUN SE CLD DSS ness te he ass Seen ion caer enn ee 161.50 
ULUSGEWORS 10 eect wr keccr ey yack cree, eer een ee 15.50 
Tristatlationst & sis ee Ae ae eee ee ee 40.00 
PHB CALLDIS Eas AS. e aes St eo ee eee 16.80 
bnteres? transferred: for.Journal 1.2 23 eee 3,807.35 
POS ERIChererunUs ts) 5. smc ste toes ia ae ee ee 59.68 
(SONVEMLION reruns." 20.6 sc et se a eee es ee 269.23 
Debauwer Unt: 2. ick eae tre ee oe cea, eee 1,509.02 
INWStellanenua: . . Joe eee eee ee eee 185.81 
Scliolarshiaetind: Sep eee gree. ee eee 9.25 
BING) ee eee. «i Sr Bene oe Rede Le ee ee 50.00 
Credit Central office on Fund transfer ........... 814.41 
$17,333.00 
Castivousnand, June; 1928 no ap scar ont eee $14,478.54 
Cash disbursements 
SAlari€s, Pee... >. 6 ss hed ae ee ee ee ee $ 2,640.00 
Césitralsoticens <... 5. ee ee 1,812.14 
Pirin bine ean = « < as % 5c ap ee eee 1,185.91 
Convention tie 6% i .ctcevipcs es eee eee oes 14,357.05 
Pqreit ites > | a mT ey em tg el Gh NPM Gs sor ite 550.00 
ALUM SECRET Ay ok so ee oe ene ee 300.00 
Districts: (ahs eo «7 sci eee eee ee 583.56 
JOUPNAL. cceeeemes  : oes pea i geen) eee 1,396.73 
Council (3 Figen. . 2..dactl eee ee ee eee 801.06 


$ 31,811.54 
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De AU EUNatOs SAVINGS” Me cals siete i id. tals 1,509.02 
BVOC IVC OU any fe een oh es yu sect ha os Ton ford ete 9s'be 246.12 

$ 24,881.59 

Gasmnalance peeDraaryvel | LOYD yn), ee Se OP ie et wee as $ 6,929.95 

ENDOWMENT FuNnpD 
Cash receipts 

ATEIREMGOMIELCGR UT 1 oer Uk ae, MO JE ae de bales $ 1,971.00 
LENGE IGS ACS ER 96 hai haa hy Sie OR DE Nd ie tage a ee near ms ar 2,397.00 
ESCA US CEI LIONS tierra Mus we cutee, acd «(ewes Seek 43.50 
CEI CCM SOLE enol, yore te igo oath oa tiene ns 8,237.50 
Be BOO SESO IC mene alata re nhl rt ajeg «es a ie 177.00 
Tc eEt st meme P et: ae ote hen ae ah ole Ov Pedeg as aya 3,071.69 
15,897.69 
Gaslron amis JUNC hy LO2G I, ols sa vats he 2,237.68 


$ 18,135.37 
Cash Disbursements 


) ME SURIICTICS saints: Wig Pees, ikea sls) ot aida! k soret es $ 7,429.62 

/ ee nope hee) MY eA eds ark Ss sla ey Sloag fel me ah thes «Xe 62.05 

| PLHP DAUR) TIN iy, eed ees, cee Goer h Saint ang ai: 869.00 

Bae Se A ee ees fos! Sere ccee ae ola aadias chore ones 7.67 

Interest transferred for Journal ................ 8,807.35 

$ 12,175.69 
| TS DEDAIANCCEL CHENAT Va eLOZUS. ©, cdteye sie a4, f ve. v nisms ene ts $ 5,959.68 
| CounciL ContTINGENT FuNpD 

| COOENCLED SSQS7RYGAT 0] PT AR lll nO ee $ 646.01 

| acne OueliAntiey UNG sly L928 a nnn ws Sed oe cee oe 1,086.06 

\| $ . 1,735.07 
Re AR UMCTSOUESCINIONES tes we ones sh sacuicelnca ga, occ, 1,180.82 
| PasumbalancesMehriaryial, 1929 toutes tle sate sok seen $ 554.25 
} 

| FRIENDsHIP FuND 

| OGTR: ty Lace os aR ne a Oe ee 150.71 

| os mODimii ania) nie WY. 1 OU Ooty acre ers nc) shsse te ie 5.00 

/ a 

| $ 145.71 

SITES DUES EC ULCTIVS oc hl yee TI iad Og ee sends ek a $ 175.00 

| [ $ 29.29 
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Total cash balance February 1, 1929 Continental national 
bank: and*trust,.company, Chicago 43... .. 233 $ 13,414.59 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets 
Cash 
Cash in Continental national bank and trust co. of 
Chiesgo Rt i %Ste Stree cscs cee eee $13,414.59 
Cash in Savings account for DePauw memorial .... 1,509.02 
Cash in Savings for Friendship fund ............ 1,336.11 
$ 16,259.72 
Investments 
25 BUTIUE Ves sai Fonds DONG ate. gia, eee $24,376.01 
1 OGNS 1 LO TOL CDA DLE Othe re a | -soeeeaeine 72,250.00 
$ 96,626.01 
Total assets’ toe o2 (hk ovas's aire es Alec oe $112,885.73 


Distribution of net assets by funds 
General treasury fund 


Cash |W eduse aes: soc Stee eis a. hip oe eel ee $ 6,929.95 - 
Investments, oc. ca do oh sige eee ee 5,904.31 


$ 12,834.26 


ABN. |: tes Saeco Yaak an oo oe $ 5,959.68 
Investments: sli fercie a lo eer eet ee 18,471.70 


Faguse loans 3-7 ose hk eat eae eee ota ee ee 72,250.00 


$ 96,681.38 


Gash eiiecs i.e cid a bei ee er ee $ 554.25 


Gash." 0:63 ra... ww one See ee ee $ 29.29 
Savings. (2 Maan. . © sae bal teen n ee aaae een 1,336.11 

$ 1,306.82 
DePauw Memorial savings .......5. 0.0. cecceees Lat ate ee $ 1,509.02 


CHAPTER TEN 


WATCHING THETA GROW 


“From sunset’s gates to Eastern shore, 
Send up your anthem o’er and o’er.” 


ROW TH. is essential in any organization that would be 

a permanent, valuable entity. No society can hope to be- 

come national—which was the ambition of the Founders of 

Kappa Alpha Theta—without extension. And yet—if there 

is one word which is anathema with the majority of Thetas it 

is “extension.” All, from an instinctive desire to cherish rather 

than share a precious thing. Stopping to think, brings the 

realization that extension, in the fraternity sense, merely means 

growth. But for extension Kappa Alpha Theta would be to- 
day just Alpha chapter at DePauw university. 

Growth, or extension, in Kappa Alpha Theta has been by 
changing methods: (1) Alpha as the active agent of growth; 
(2) each chapter as an evangelist of growth; (3) convention 
as an instigator of new fields; (4) unanimous approval by 
Grand chapter of any chapter’s evangelizing campaign; (5) 
extension by unanimous vote of college chapters, only to a 
group courting Theta after a year’s existence as a local; (6) 
extension to such an established group by a 90 per cent vote 
of chapters; (7) and, the latest experiment, colonization, so far 
tried but twice. 

Created as a college organization, Kappa Alpha 'Theta’s 
growth necessarily was dependent on educational develop- 
ments. Since the future of a college is problematic; since 
many a college has been founded without adequate financial 
backing; since many a college through unfortunate leadership 
has been unable, or unwilling, to keep pace with educational ad- 
vancement; since numerous colleges have been closed, or ab- 
sorbed by stronger institutions; since Kappa Alpha 'Theta’s 
extension, as well as that of all fraternities, has been de- 
pendent, necessarily, on human judgments of college possibili- 
ties, it is truly a miracle that the fraternity’s chapter roll is 


| confined to colleges of stability and distinction, and that so few 


chapters have become and remained inactive. Mistakes that 
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may have been made in selecting fields for extension have been 
mistakes of omission rather than of commission. 

It is interesting to note that the four women’s fraternities, 
(Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Delta Gamma, 
Pi Beta Phi) which were actively growing in the decade 1870- 
1880, have about the same number of inactive chapters today. 
Aside from losses during the anti-fraternity agitation that 
opened the twentieth century, all these inactive chapters were es- 
tablished before 1890, though most all at different colleges, as 
the 41 imactive chapters of the four fraternities, were estab- 
lished at 33 different colleges. Few of those colleges are pros- 
perous today and many of them no longer exist. 


1. ALPHA RESPONSIBLE FOR EXTENSION 


When Alpha looked about for colleges wherein to realize 
the ambition to make Kappa Alpha Theta a national society, 
college education for women was a new thing, opportunities to 
know about other colleges were meager, as told in chapters 
two and three. 

The natural field for the second chapter was Asbury’s near- 
est college neighbor, Indiana university. ‘The wisdom of se- 
lecting this field is proved by the continuous prosperity of Beta 
chapter. 

Thus ended the first year, with two chapters. 

The next fall, opportunity seemed to knock at three insti- 
tutions personally known to a Founder. Hannah Fitch's 
home was near Cincinnati, she had friends at Cincinnati Wes- 
leyan Female college—two of whom became her sisters-in-law 
—so she started a chapter there. Even the existence of this 
chapter was unknown until revealed by research preceding 
the publication of the 1916 catalogue of the fraternity. 

Alpha’s minutes of November 18, 1870, say: “received an 
answer from Wesleyan and the letter was read with much in- 

terest. The prospect for a good chapter there 
Cincinnati seems flattering. Virginia was authorized to con- 
Wesleyan _ tinue the correspondence, and when the proper time 
comes to transmit the constitution.” ‘The proper 
time seemed to have come in December, when the charter was 
sent. ‘The three members initiated were Alice Shaw, Mary E. 
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Hughes, Mary J. Wilson. Mrs Alice Shaw Barnett writes 
of their experience: “As Theta was a secret society, we failed 
to ask ‘by your leave’ of the faculty, so on the arrival of 
our pins an explanation was demanded, and our pins held up 
pending an inquiry into the nature of Theta at Asbury. We 
used to slip up to some cold music room after hours to try to read 
our constitution, which was in cipher with instructions not to 
write one word. We were young and certainly not erudite or 
briliant for we forgot each time what we had translated be- 
fore. After the pins came and during the investigation, we 
who thought we were above reproach felt very deeply that the 
other girls of the college were looking at us askance, and we 
were under a ban. . . . . Those present when we three girls 
were called before that august faculty are no more. 
We surrendered our charter in June 1871. This was the Apia 
and Omega of secret societies at Cincinnati Wesleyan.” 
Another Founder, Bettie Tipton, did not return to Asbury, 
but in the fall of 1870 went to Millersburg college near her 
Kentucky home. That she established a chapter of Kappa Al- 
pha Theta there was unknown until old records 
Kentucky were being read preparatory to writing this history. 
The only record of the chapter, a meager record, 1s 
in Alpha minutes. April 18, 1871, the minutes say: “Read a 
letter from our absent Bettie requesting that we establish a 
chapter at Millersburg, Kentucky, which was acted upon.” 
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April 27: “Ordered badges for the Millersburg chapter and 
subsequently learned only one was needed.” Whether Bettie 
initiated only one girl at Millersburg, or whether some failed to 
order badges, is not known, nor are the names of the initiates 
known. Somewhere in the south there may be Theta badges of 
which the fraternity has no record. 

Two other references to the chapter appear in Alpha 
minutes: October 20, 1871, “requested to write chapters at 
Bloomington and Kentucky.” January 22, 1872, “For the 
good of the fraternity it was decided to recall the charter from 
the chapter at Millersburg, Kentucky, Bertie was instructed 
to write Bettie Tipton (who had graduated the previous June) 
to send the constitution to us. We have found that chapters 
in female colleges do not work for several reasons.” 

Two chapters in “female colleges” having failed that sec- 
ond year of the fraternity, a quarter of a century was to pass 
before a chapter was placed any place but in a coeducational col- 
lege, though there was considerable playing with the idea of a 
chapter at one or the other of the women’s colleges becoming 
nationally known. 

One other chapter was established this year, Indiana Gamma 
at Moore’s Hill college, Moore’s Hill, Indiana, where Hannah 
Fitch knew several girl students. Moore’s Hill was a Metho- 

dist college that had a struggle for existence, as there 
Indiana was another prosperous Methodist college, Asbury, in 
Gamma_ the same state. The chapter too had a struggle, and 

finally ceased existence in 1876, as all members had 
left college. But in the five years of its existence it had been so 
cherished by members that they never lost interest in the fra- 
ternity, and four of them held a reunion at the West Baden 
convention in 1924. 

Thus ended the second year, with five chapters established, 
but only three active. 

The third and fourth college years passed without further 
new chapters, influenced probably by caution generated through 
failure of the two tentative chapters, Cincinnati Wesleyan and 
Millersburg. Alpha and Beta minutes indicate that during 
this time they were busy making inquiries about the coeduca- 
tional colleges then existing and, wherever conditions seemed 
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promising, attempting to get in touch with girl students in- 
terested in forming a chapter. Unfortunately for the histor- 
ian these minutes often are not specific as to what colleges were 
under investigation—“‘three good colleges in Ohio,” “a possible 
opening in Illinois’”—so the early extension probabilities and 
possibilities are not all known. 


2. EACH CHAPTER ESTABLISHING NEW CHAPTERS 


The efforts of Beta, with Alpha’s support, to establish a 
chapter at Northwestern Christian university (now Butler col- 
lege) bore fruit early in the college year 1873-74. ‘The first 

two members, Mellie Ingals and Nannie Cunning- 
Gamma _ ham, were initiated in September 1873 by members of 

Beta who were in Indianapolis. By November two 
more girls had been initiated and Alpha was asked to send the 
charter. Her delay in sending it is explained, probably, by con- 
ditions thus reported by Cora Campbell Barnett (Mrs John) 
at that time a pledge of the new group. “Our lady principal, 
Miss Merrill, disapproved of secret societies, so it took much 
courage to come out as fraternity girls. I well remember when 
I asked my father if I might join he said, ‘Why, I am willing 
if you will ask some of your professors, who know about such 
things, and get their advice.’ I did not ask Miss Merrill, but 
my professor of Latin, and he said, ‘I see no reason why you 
should not go into a fraternity.’ ”’ 

There were six initiated members in Indiana Delta (now 
Gamma) when the charter was issued, probably in February 
1874, though Alpha minutes indicate that the Indiana Delta 
members did not order their badges until after November 1874. 

This chapter at Northwestern Christian university pros- 
pered through a change of the college name to Butler college 
and of its own name from Indiana Delta to Gamma chapter. 
Unfortunately Butler college’s endowment did not grow as 
did the needs of the college in the eighties, so the student body 
grew smaller and in 1886 Gamma’s charter was returned. Bet- 
ter times came to the college. ‘Thetas in Indianapolis watched 
for a new opportunity for Theta at Butler college. In the fall 
of 1904 Sigma Delta Theta was formed to work for a Theta 
charter. Its efforts succeeded. Gamma was reestablished 
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November 38, 1906, with 125 Thetas, representing 12 chapters, 
present to initiate Sigma Delta Theta into Kappa Alpha 
Theta. Thus ended the fifth year with four active chapters, all 
in Indiana. 

The minutes of the second convention, in May 1875, report 
four chapters “almost established,” and indicate that Beta was 
then the most active in this work, probably because its loca- 
tion in a state university gave opportunity for wider contacts 
with the colleges of the country. 

When the third convention met in 1876 two of the “almost 
established ” had become active chapters, Illinois Alpha at II- 
linois Wesleyan and Ohio Alpha at Wooster; and one, before 
unmentioned, had been chartered, Ohio Beta at Ohio university. 
So five chapters sent delegates to convention, and one unrepre- 
sented, Ohio Beta, was reported “as flourishing.” One more 
chapter had ceased to be active, Indiana Gamma at Moore’s 
Hill, as “only one Theta left in town.” 


DeE.ttTa at ILLINoIs WESLEYAN 


With tennis racquet—Pearl Smith. 
Top row: Aline Chenoweth, Orilla Sikes, Mary Myers, Millie Murphy, 
Abbie Morse, Ada Houck. 
Middle row: ?, Nannie Want, Louise Ludden, Lelia Means, Lizzie Hop- 
kins, Olive Nichols, Mary Potter, Mattie Myers. 
Front row: Cora Wamsley, ?, Phebe Kerrick, Mary Wood, Mamie Sterry, 
Gertrude McCollister, Clara Landon, Ada Brewer. 
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Illinois Alpha, at Illinois Wesleyan university, was char- 
tered June 9, 1875. When the chapters were renamed in 1881, 
this chapter became Delta (being the fourth established of the 

chapters still active in 1881). ‘This college like many 
Delta another church school had to struggle with inadequate 

finances, its student body grew smaller and smaller, so 
the few remaining Thetas conceived the idea of transferring the 
chapter to the University of Illinois. There were no fraterni- 
ties for women at the University of Lllinois, but in the summer 
of 1895 a few University of Llnois girls, most of whom lived 
in Urbana, decided to seek a charter from some national fra- 
ternity. ‘The following fall, the Thetas from Wesleyan offered 
their charter to this group if convention, soon to convene, ap- 
proved the step. Convention did approve and the charter was 
transferred November 9, 1895, when 25 Thetas welcomed into 
Kappa Alpha Theta the 13 who are known today as founders 
of the new Delta. 

The charter for Ohio Alpha at Wooster was dated May 12, 
1875. ‘This chapter, known as Epsilon after 1881, took a lead- 
ing part in the development and growth of the fraternity. In 

1912 the college demanded that all fraternities (six 
Epsilon men’s and four women’s) return their charters, as 

the college had been promised a large endowment if 
it would ban fraternities. The fraternities made an effort to 
have this decision reversed. The effort failed. E:psilon’s char- 
ter was returned February 15, 1913. ‘The college never received 
the endowment, as the would-be benefactor died before making 
the gift, but ten fraternities were deprived of ten strong 
chapters. 


Epsiton CHarteR MEMBERS 
Ada Mullins, Martha McClellan, Mary Parsons, and Kate McSweeney 
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Early in 1876 Ames De Steiguer, a freshman at Ohio uni- 
versity, received a letter from a member of Epsilon explaining 
the objects and purposes of the fraternity of which Epsilon 

was a recently organized chapter, and asking her if the 
Zeta girls at Ohio university would be interested in forming a 

chapter. She promptly invited four friends to tea and 
laid the letter before them, meeting with an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. ‘The five made formal application for a Theta charter, 
and waited eagerly for the response. Alpha soon forwarded the 
charter and other necessary papers and Ohio Beta installed itself 
before the convention met in March 1876. ‘The charter was one 
of those recalled by convention February 25, 1886, as the college 
belonged to the group which were at that time struggling with 
cramped income and decreasing prestige and student numbers. 


83. CONVENTION SELECTS EXTENSION E'IELDS 


Convention now takes a hand in extension. First, by initi- 
ating Austa Densmore from Allegheny college, she to return 
and initiate three girls already pledged there, and so estab- 
lish Pennsylvania Alpha chapter. (As all but one of these char- 
ter members were seniors, the chapter existed but a few months, 
as the next fall the one returning girl was too discouraged by 
indifference of students, to enroll more members.) Second, by 
selecting specific colleges to be investigated. 

From now on, as the lists of charters granted and of charter 
possibilities indicate, there were many colleges under scrutiny, 
though two years passed before the next chapter, Michigan 
Alpha (now Eta) was chartered at the University of Michigan. 

The first woman student entered Michigan in 1872. April 
25, 1872, Alpha minutes say that “‘the recording secretary was 
instructed to write James B. Angell, LL.D. president of Michi- 

gan university, Ann Arbor, for a catalog.” Correspon- 
Kita dence was later directed to some of the young women 

enrolled in the university, but without favorable results. 
The attempt was repeated, but no progress was made until in 
the fall of 1879 a young man friend of the girls at Greencastle 
wrote them, sending the names of four Michigan girls who 
would “entertain a proposition.” The first of the names was 
Jane Eyer, and to Jane Alpha chapter wrote, with the result 
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that December 10, 1879, Emma Blake Young (Mrs George 
M.) Alpha, went to Ann Arbor to initiate Jane Eyer, Carolyn 
Parrish, Laura Hills, and Charlotte Hall. They, in turn assist- 
ing her to initiate Hattie Collier and Alice Van Hoosen. Thus 
Michigan Alpha was launched, the first chapter of a fraternity 
for women at the University of Michigan. 

For five years the chapter prospered at the University of 
Michigan. However it increasingly disagreed with the rest of 
the chapters in matters of fraternity policy, especially exten- 
sion policy. And so the charter was withdrawn in 1886 as 
related on pages 106-107, thirteen members of Eta (Michigan 
Alpha’s name after 1881) withdrawing from Kappa Alpha 
Theta to form Sorosis, a local still active on the University of 
Michigan campus. 


1893 CoNVENTION INITIATES 
Charter Members of re-established Eta 


The convention of 1881 appointed Pi to organize a peti- 
tioning group at Ann Arbor. Pi, aided by Theta alumne of 
the original group, succeeded in this work. ‘The reestablished 
Eta was the first chapter to be initiated at a convention, twelve 
charter members becoming Thetas, July 29, 1893, at the Chi- 
cago convention, Grand council officers presiding. 

The enthusiasm for extension displayed at the 1879 conven- 
tion and the five chapters established soon after it, indicate that 
much “cultivation of fields” had been in progress. Among this 
group of new chapters is the first case of the absorption of an 
existing local by Kappa Alpha Theta, the chartering of ‘Theta 
Gamma Chi at Simpson college as Iowa Alpha (later Theta) 
chapter of Kappa Alpha Theta. 

This local was called “Theta” and was established in 1878. 
Bertha Morrison, one of its members, read in a college publi- 
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cation that a young woman at Greencastle, Indiana, had re- 

ceived a Theta badge as a Christmas gift, so she wrote 
Theta her saying, “I am a Theta, too, and would like to know 

about the Theta organization at Greencastle.” After 
some correspondence, “‘to our great delight we were to be na- 
tionalized, and still remain Thetas as before.” Alpha minutes’ 
first mention of correspondence with this group is March 26, 
1880. May 21, “the corresponding secretary was instructed to 
send them a pledge to be signed.” No one went to install the 
chapter, all was done by correspondence. 

For ten years the chapter flourished, then in the winter of 
1890-91, a series of religious revivals were held in Indianola, 
where many Simpson students became converts. Fannie Per- 
kins, a much loved Theta, was among the faithful religious 
workers. She persuaded the Thetas to give up their charter. 
Members of Theta chapter who had become alumne, hearing 
of the chapter’s plans and decision to send no delegate to con- 
vention, raised the money for a delegate’s expenses, and sent 
a protest against the return of the charter. It was too late, 
the charter had been returned, and the undergraduate members 
were confident that such action had been the only right course. 

In this period, too, comes the fraternity’s one experience 
with a swb rosa chapter. In January, 1880 Alice Farnsborough, 

who had been a pledge of Indiana Delta chapter 
Purdue as a Butler student, transfered to Purdue univer- 

sity. She speedily busied herself to organize a 
group to become a Theta chapter. For this group she selected 
five girls. 

Indiana Delta was confident it could secure a charter for 
these girls, but it would take some months, so as Margaret Eris- 
man, a senior, must be initiated soon or never, a brilliant plan 
was conceived. Margaret was to come to Indianapolis and be 
initiated by Indiana Delta. This plan was carried out and Mar- 
garet became a Theta, though because of opposition to frater- 
nities at Purdue just then, she did not wear her large jeweled 
kite until Commencement day. The next fall the other four 
girls went to Indianapolis and secretly were initiated at the home 
of one of the Indiana Delta girls while a band of loyal Sigma 
Chi friends stood guard about the house. 
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Because of fraternity troubles at Purdue and because Pur- 
due was an “agricultural” school, considered far below a lib- 
eral arts college then, and because it disapproved of sub rosa 
chapters, Alpha refused to issue the charter, though one of its 
own members who had transferred to Purdue too, interceded 
and advised the charter as a wise move. 

The chapter went out of existence as the original members 
graduated or left Purdue. In fact its actual existence was kept 
a secret until two of these original initiates attended the estab- 
lishment of Alpha Chi chapter at Purdue in May 1915, after 
which a reading of Alpha and Indiana Delta minutes substan- 
tiated every step of the procedure. 

As the lists of charter grants and charter possibilities show, 
this did not end the attempts to have a chapter at Purdue, for 
constantly it appears among the proposed extension fields, un- 
til a charter actually was granted to a well known local, Phi 
Lambda Psi, thirty-five years later. 

Encouraged by convention approval of certain colleges, a 
chapter no longer felt it necessary to know personally some girl 
at a college where it would try to place a chapter, as illustrated 
by the story of the establishment of the next chapter, New York 
Alpha (now Iota) at Cornell university. 

Alpha wrote the Cornell registrar and asked him to recom- 
mend some girls for a fraternity chapter. Being a fraternity 


Iora Cuarter MemBers 
Olga Neyman Josephine Bawm Jessie Boulton 
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man, and a discreet gentleman, he replied that the university 
could not recommend any particular girls, but he would 
Iota send a catalogue that contained the names of all students. 
The catalogue arrived. Alpha members scanned it, 
selected three names. Correspondence with the three began, 
ending with the sending of a charter and ritual by which the 
three girls initiated themselves, January 29, 1881. | 

Unfortunately the three girls had no common interest ex- 
cept the fraternity, as they represented three distinct groups 
of students in the university. Also unfortunately the fraternity 
idea was not immediately popular among women students, so 
the college year ended without one member being added to the 
original three. Fortunately, but one of the three, Jessie Boul- 
ton Thorpe (Mrs C. M.) returned to Cornell the next fall. 
Tactful, and able, she really organized the chapter, initiating 
during the year ten girls—a group so closely knit by love and 
congenial tastes that even today, nearly fifty years later, a round 
robin news letter is constantly traveling over the world, keep- 
ing the scattered group in touch with one another. 

So the second decade, 1880, opens with eight enthusiastic 
chapters, all the more recently chartered chapters having pros-. 
pered. 

The first convention minutes to report convention voting 
“to establish chapters” in specific colleges are those for the 1881 
convention, which voted charters at Northwestern university and 
at the University of Kansas. 

This grant to Northwestern is one of the two grants (page 
93) in all the fraternity history which did not lead to the es- 
tablishment of a chapter. A letter from a Northwestern stu- 
dent under date of February 19, 1881 (the very day conven- 
tion in Wooster, Ohio, granted the charter) says that while fra- 
ternity here “would be both a pleasant and advantageous enter- 
prise, and while we enjoy fun as the genuine girl always does, 
still we think it would be hardly worth while to try to start a 
chapter of any society here at present.” 

Kappa at the University of Kansas was then the first chap- 
ter to receive its charter by convention vote, and the farthest 
west chapter, until California was invaded six years later. Lee 
Bird, Eta, went all the way from Ann Arbor, Michigan, to 
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TION AT UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Lawrence, Kansas, to initiate the twelve charter mem- 
Kappa _ bers, one of whom, Clara Gillham, writes: “The new 
Greek letter society was received with much cordiality. 
One of the first public appearances we made was to march to- 


gether into chapel, each wearing a neckband of black velvet and 
gold braid.” 


4. UNANIMOUS VOTE CHARTERS 


This 1881 convention decreed that a unanimous vote of 
Grand chapter should be necessary to grant a charter henceforth. 
(Really equivalent to a unanimous vote of chapters, as Grand 
chapter composed of one girl from every chapter. ) 

A month later Lambda was established at the University of 

Vermont, absorbing an eight-year-old local, Alpha 
Lambda Rho. Women were admitted to Vermont in 1871, 
and in September, 1873, the fourteen young women 
then in college formed Alpha Rho. Its motto was “Let us ever 
be united”; its badge was a gold ring enameled in black, with 
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Alpha Rho in small garnets. It had furnished a chapter room 
in a college building, and when Alpha Rho became Kappa 
Alpha Theta this room continued to be used by the chapter. 
Lambda was established by correspondence, no Theta being 
available to make the long journey to Vermont. 

As already told (page 130), the plan for a chapter at Al- 
legheny college, started by the initiation of Austa Densmore 
at the 1876 convention, did not succeed, as the chapter ceased 
to function after June 1876, having had only four members. 
But the idea of fraternities for women at Allegheny had been 
planted, which in June 1881 firmly established Kappa Alpha 
Theta in Allegheny college. 

Iris Barr vividly tells of the growth of the idea: “When I 
entered Allegheny in 1877 there were few girls. There were 
several fraternities among the men. A congenial group of 

seven of us, the best known of whom were Ida Tarbell and 
Mu Jane Hyde, formed a little society which we termed the 
Pleiades. We had our pins and colors anda motto. Num- 
bers diminished through departure of the originals, until in the 
spring of 1881 there were but four of us left. Some of the men 


we knew best felt we should not let our little society die, but | 


should make it the nucleus of a Greek letter society, We four, 
who were about to graduate, chose four undergraduates, all 
close friends, who promised that if we did install a Greek letter 
chapter they would work earnestly the next year to establish it 
successfully among the kind of girls we would approve. Alice 
Gardner had warm Kappa Alpha Theta friends in the Wooster 
chapter, therefore Theta was her choice. The rest of us had no 
special reason for choosing one national more than another, but 
we were told by our friends that Kappa Alpha Theta stood 
among the best, so I, as correspondent, wrote the Wooster chap- 
ter. After the exchange of a few letters the constitution and 
ritual came to me by mail, and the charter reached us soon after. 
The meeting for organization was in the room of Ida Joe Hen- 
derson and myself. With the exception of Emma Merchant, 
who was about to leave school, we initiated ourselves, and then 
chose Cora Staples to be our first pledge. This was about a 
week before Commencement. 

“The group grew steadily, though secretly, next fall. Finally 
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one morning in the late winter, all members appeared at break- 
fast in Hulings hall, the women’s dormitory, with Theta badges. 
Groups of disapproving girls gathered, and a storm of opposi- 
tion broke. The faculty, however, allowed the chapter to con- 
tinue, and the brother Greeks, especially the Delta Tau Deltas 
and the Phi Delta Thetas, cheered and encouraged us.” 

When in the late fall of 1881 chapters were renamed, this 
became Mu chapter, and in May 1882 it was allotted by the col- 
lege a chapter room on the fourth floor of the dormitory. When 
it was organized Mu did not know anything about the original 


CuHarter MemMBers—Mvu CHAPTER 


Pennsylvania Alpha, but later the original group were recog- 
nized as the real charter members of the chapter. 

Then just before the summer vacation, Alpha established 

Ohio Gamma (now Gamma deuteron) at Ohio 

Ohio Wesleyan university, by absorbing Delta Chi 

Gamma Alpha. Of this chapter’s brief history, Carrie 

Boyd Kohn (Mrs George W.) writes: “Back in 

the seventies, a few congenial spirits among the girls at Monnett 

hall, where the women students lived, decided to emulate their 
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brothers and organize a fraternity. Delta Chi Alpha made its 
appearance in 1878. ‘The years went by and this young frater- 
nity grew stronger, and established two other chapters, at 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania (Geneva college), and at Granville, 
Ohio (Denison university). 

‘All went well until the fall of 1880, when the opening of 
college brought an unusual number of exceptionally fine girls. 
Delta Chi Alpha, having no rival, calmly deliberated before 
bids were given, so it was a rude awakening when one winter day 
the exciting news was announced that Kappa Kappa Gamma 
had established a chapter at Ohio Wesleyan. Forthwith the 
Kappa key appeared on the stylish basques of fifteen of the 
most promising new girls. Needless to say Delta Chi Alpha 
realized the advantage a national fraternity of Kappa’s age and 
standing would have, so no time was lost in investigating the 
relative value of women’s fraternities. A good friend, a mem- 
ber of Beta Theta Pi, advised the girls to petition for a chapter 
of Kappa Alpha Theta. This advice was acted upon im- 
mediately.” 

Almost immediately a charter was granted, for Alpha’s 
minutes of June 8, 1881, record that Kappa Alpha Theta had 
“long wished for a chapter at this school.” Repeated efforts 
toward a charter there had been made since 1876. ‘Two members 
of Epsilon went to Delaware Commencement week, which be- 
gan Sunday, June 26, and conducted the initiation of twenty 
girls. 

The chapter was short lived, never initiating another girl be- 
cause, as Jeanette Carpenter Lincoln (Mrs A. T.) writes: “It 
was unfortunate that the fraternities largely monopolized the 
social life, which caused dissatisfaction among other students. 
Certain ones made bitter complaint, declaring their intention 
not to return to Wesleyan if the women’s fraternities continued 
to exist. Soin the fall of 1881 the fiat went forth that no woman 
might belong to a secret society. Kappa Alpha Theta’s charter 
was demanded, and given up with much sorrow.” 

Ohio Wesleyan university continued to be an attractive field 
in the eyes of Kappa Alpha Theta, and groups there continued 
to wish for a Kappa Alpha Theta charter, as the “charter possi- 
bilities” list shows. But, as Kappa Alpha Theta was beginning 
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to consider faculty approval the first step toward consideration 
of a field, the regranting of a charter was never considered until 
Ohio Wesleyan university in June 1922 proclaimed its desire 
for national fraternities for its women students. At once, Delta 
Delta Gamma began working actively to secure a Theta charter. 
May 31, 1924, Gamma deuteron’s installation returned Ohio 
Wesleyan to the list of colleges with active Kappa Alpha Theta 
chapters. 

Katherine Piatt Bottorf (Mrs Charles M.) tells this story 
of the founding of the next chapter, Nu at Hanover college: 
“T lived in Kentucky in 1881, and when I found I could enter 

Hanover in the fall I began to plan a fraternity. I asked 
Nu _ friends in Rising Sun, Indiana, who were DePauw stu- 

dents, to tell me the best girls’ organization there. They 
all said Kappa Alpha Theta, so I went to Hanover with the idea 
in my mind of Theta or none. A Beta Theta Pi at Hanover, 
Mr. James A. Carnegey, already had written Alpha chapter 
suggesting a chapter at Han- 
over. There were only twenty 
girls to choose from, but we 
found five who wished to be- 
come charter members.” 

The first letter written to 
Alpha was unanswered, but 
undaunted they kept writing 
Alpha and Beta. It was rum- 
ored that fraternities were to 
be suppressed at Hanover. 
Then Delta Gamma chartered 
a rival group in December. 
“Driven almost to desperation 
a telegram was sent to Bloom- 
ington praying for our charter. A group of anxious faced 
girls gathered in the hall one evening to read our fate in a tele- 
gram which said ‘What you ask is impossible. Don’t send any 
more telegrams.’ It was almost a death blow, but we made up 
our minds to continue to fight for a Theta charter. Away off 
in Vermont, Lambda heard of our persistent application, and 
wrote congratulating us on our persistence.” 
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This persistence finally won Beta’s approval and in January 
1882 she sent to Hanover, Fannie Belle Maxwell, who initiated 
the five charter members at the Phi Gamma Delta hall. As told 
in chapter eight Beta had acted on her own initiative in establish- 
ing this chapter (as she had acted in installing other chapters, 
but those were before the 1881 convention decreed that all chap- 
ters must be consulted before a chapter established), so it was 
May before Beta finally persuaded Alpha to issue a charter to 
Nu. 

Hanover college continued to attract only a small number of 
women students. Its income was inadequate. For two decades 
the college had a struggle for existence. Through those difficult 
years Nu too struggled. The chapter always maintained high 
standards as to girls, so its membership was always small. F'i- 
nally, college conditions not improving and the number of stu- 
dents growing less each year, the charter was returned in Sep- 
tember 1899. 

When the 1883 convention met in Greencastle, Kappa Alpha 
Theta had thirteen flourishing college chapters. But, as told on 
pages 89-108, the chartering of some of these had been at the ex- 
pense of fraternity harmony, and some of these newer chapters 
were actively engaged in trying to reform (so they believed) or 
else to disrupt, the fraternity. Out of this struggle was to come 
a genuine community of interest and true national unity, though 
even today extension questions can trouble the even tenure of 
fraternity life as no other subject can. | 

The 1883 convention granted two charters, one at Wesleyan 
university, Middletown, Connecticut, the other to a group of 
girls at Smith college. This latter was the one other charter 
grant which was not followed by the establishment of a chap- 
ter. About this time the Smith faculty voiced its opposition to 
fraternities, so Iota did not proceed to establish the chapter, as 
she had been authorized to do by convention. 

While voting these two charters, the 1883 convention put 
into the constitution an article to the effect that no charter could 
be granted without the consent of every existing chapter. This 
unanimous vote rule really placed control in the hands of the 
small minority of reformers, who deemed few Sone the equal 
of their Alma Maters. 
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Annie L. Burr, a charter member of Xi tells about that 
chapter’s organization. “I entered Wesleyan in September 
1880, as did two other girl friends from our local high school. 

We three soon thought of forming a society. Seven of us 
Ai united in the Sigma Pi society. (The men students said 

that Sigma Pi stood for “Susie Peck,’ active in forming the 
club.) We continued in this local until our junior year, when 
we learned of other societies connected with some of the im- 
portant coeducational colleges, and we felt that we should join 
one of these. The business was conducted by correspondence, 
and we had a regular initiation.” This was in the spring of 
1883. Coeducation never flourished at Wesleyan, owing to 
strong sentiment against it upon the part of both faculty and 
men students. Under such conditions fewer and fewer girls 
entered. ‘There were many obstacles for a Greek letter society 
to overcome, too many in fact, so that in the winter of 1886 Xi 
returned its charter. 

Four years passed before another charter was granted, 
though at least sixteen opportunities to grant charters had pre- 
sented themselves during those four years. 

Just before the 1887 convention convened, all chapters had 
voted a charter to a group at the University of Southern Cali- 

fornia. Its creation was due to the activity and in- 
Omicron terest of Jennie Allen Bovard (Mrs M. M.) the 

sixth initiate of Alpha, whose husband was president 
of the University of Southern California. 

Omicron had twelve charter members, whose induction into 
Kappa Alpha Theta was not a matter of correspondence, for 
Mrs Bovard, aided by Lelia Breed, Delta, voice teacher at the 
college, and a few other Thetas who had moved to California, 
conducted a real initiation for them. 

California hard times in the early nineties seriously affected 
the University of Southern California, so voluntarily Omicron 
returned its charter October 1, 1895, because of the decreased en- 
rollment of the college. 

As the years went by, several locals petitioned for a new 
Theta charter at the University of Southern California. Finally, 
to Alpha Rho, a local organized in January 1895, Kappa Alpha 
Theta granted a charter in February 1917. 
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Thetas who chanced to be in Los An- 
geles at the time. Anna Cooper is 
either “Cozett” or “Foxy”—identity of 
other author unknown. 
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Omicron reentered ‘Theta through a typical modern installa- 
tion program. Hazel Allison Forde (Mrs Edgar M.) Grand 
vice-president, went to Los Angeles from her Kansas home to 
conduct the services. She was assisted by a former Grand presi- 
dent, Marion Whipple Garretson (Mrs EK. A.) and by the Dis- 
trict president, Helen Green Cross (Mrs R. W.) and many 
Thetas, including college delegates from Phi and Omega. 

On Thursday evening, April 5, at the home of Helen Wid- 
ney Watson (Mrs Harry) a charter member of the original 
Omicron, twenty-three Alpha Rho members were pledged to 
Kappa Alpha Theta. 

The next day they were all initiated at the home of an Alpha 
alumna, Katherine Coffin Phillips (Mrs Lee). Then another 
charter member of the original Omicron, Sada Johnson, gave 
a large reception introducing the new chapter to the college and 
to Los Angeles friends. 

Finally, Saturday, April 17, came the installation when Mrs 
Forde presented the charter to the re-born Omicron, and over a 
hundred Thetas gathered at the Ebell club for the installation 
banquet. 

The 1887 convention granted two charters: to Sigma ‘Theta 
at Albion college, and to a nameless group at the University of 
Nebraska. 

Sigma Tau at Albion, according to Bina Schall Wilcox 
(Mrs Byron) “borrowed a Baird of one of the Delta Tau Delta 

men and studied it faithfully. Thus we learned that 
Pi Kappa Alpha Theta was the fraternity for us.” ‘This is 

the first time Baird appears as a factor in Kappa Alpha 
Theta history. 

Alpha sent Emma Fallas Murlin (Mrs L. H.) to install the 
group as Pi chapter, March 19, 1887. Miss Fallas “accom- 
plished it by imparting the secrets to two of the candidates and 
training them in the ceremony and with their assistance initi- 
ating the others.” ‘The initiation took place at the home of one 
of the girls; at a dinner the next evening there were speeches 
by girls, Miss Fallas, and “some of the young men guests.” 

After a few years in two rooms on the fourth floor of Cen- 
tral hall, Pi built the first Kappa Alpha Theta lodge. At this 
lodge—now owned by Alpha Xi Delta—all fraternity activity 
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centered until 1907, when the charter was resigned. At that 
time the college was struggling with inadequate endowment and 
a steadily decreasing enrollment. Kappa Alpha Theta was 
handicapped further, as its constitution did not permit the in- 
clusion of music students, while the conservatory was one of the 
college’s strongest departments at that time. 

Rho’s first contribution to the Kappa Alpha Theta, Septem- 
ber 1887 issue, tells how that chapter started. “Two of our girls 
were invited to join another fraternity but owing to a sugges- 

tion of Frank Wheeler, Sigma Chi, that there was enough 
Rho material for another ladies’ fraternity, they hesitated. 

For a long time we faithfully studied Baird, and at last 
decided on Kappa Alpha Theta. But our battle had just be- 
gun. For seven months we waited, with only an occasional let- 
ter to keep up our spirits. Owing to the untiring efforts of 
Kappa chapter through Kate Wil- 
der, we are now Rho chapter.” The 
initiation was conducted by Kate 
Wilder in the Sigma Chi hall 
“magnanimously offered us.” 

Rho’s career was interrupted in 
June 1891 when the charter was 
voluntarily returned, as the mem- 
bers felt there was no available 
material worthy to perpetuate the 
chapter. Minnie Latta Ladd (Mrs 
C. F.) writing of that time says: 


Gliga beth Boo eo ae, Musca: bh Ladd 


tee Ed. rm (4S aS We look back and try to see 

fete Hohe rs ~~ cous What was the real reason for re- 
rs ' turning the charter, we think per- 
Te Jig 9. fee haps we were too particular. ‘Times 


were hard just then, the number of 
girls in college was reduced, none 
of the freshmen seemed to stand out particularly, and we could 
not decide on any of them.” 

This story of the steps leading up to reestablishment is taken 
from a memory book kept by Leola Vancil Randall (Mrs Earl) 
one of the freshmen in the new chapter. “The old fraternity 
enthusiasm took hold of some Theta alumne in Lincoln and 
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they looked about among the new girls for new members for Rho. 
One evening they assembled at the home of Miss Latta, bring- 
ing with them the six selected girls. 

“We six had been warned of the purpose of the meeting, and 
attended, slightly disconcerted, but with our wits about us. It 
was a short, formal meeting to lay the plan before us and to 
discuss the matter. We were favorably impressed with our new 
friends, and for some days our only topic of conversation was 
the plan to reestablish Rho. We lived for some time in a rushed 
and rushing atmosphere, as the other nationals were also mak- 
ing life interesting for us. They had entered into an agreement 
not to pledge until November. We six had not pledged our- 
selves to Kappa Alpha Theta yet, but one afternoon each of us 
received a beautiful bunch of violets tied with the fraternity 
colors. Our hearts were touched and we were bold enough to 
wear them to the university the next morning, much to the as- 
tonishment of all our other friends, though we were not sure even 
yet that we meant to be Thetas. 

“On Saturday of bid week, we were driven out to the beau- 
tiful home of Bertie Clark,” [ Bertie Laura Clark Lyons (Mrs 
T. L.) ] “and it was there that, coming into the library, the alum- 
ne saw a tiny bow of black and gold on the breast of each of the 
six girls. Joy knew no bounds. We later gathered at the home 
of Gertrude Laws Hardy (Mrs W. E.) and were formally 
pledged. Then one wet Wednesday morning, we were escorted 
into chapel, and our men friends started a hearty applause. But 
from then on we had need of much patience. At last, in Febru- 
ary, the news reached us that our charter had come. How we 
rejoiced! February 10 came initiation. Phi Delta Theta and 
Phi Kappa Psi sent us roses, and the latter serenaded us before 
the banquet ended.” 

Alpha minutes for February 22, 1887, contain the first 
Sigma mention of the petition from the University of 
Toronto, when Alpha decided to send to convention 


this letter just received: 
University college, Toronto, Ont. 
Tuesday (15th) morning. 
Dear Miss Ridpath: 
We are desirous of organizing a chapter of your fraternity in our col- 
lege and I write you as secretary to ask for a charter..... There is a 
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chapter of Zeta Psi in college and from one of these Zetas I have obtained 
the information about society matters and also your address. He also told 
me that your chapter when granting the charter would give me all necessary 
information about badges, initiation, constitution rules, members, etc. ... . 
We have seven members. .... Our chapter will of course be composed 
entirely of undergraduates (girls) of our university. .... I hope I shall 
hear from you soon as we are anxious to organize as soon as possible. 
Believe me, sincerely 
M. R. Rosertson 


Convention decided to make further investigation of this op- 
portunity. The charter was granted early in May. Anna Louise 
Benham Ewing (Mrs J.T.) was sent from Cornell to Toronto 
to initiate the seven charter members. Sigma was the first chap- 
ter of a women’s fraternity in Canada, and the group’s friend, 
Zeta Psi, was at the time the only chapter of a men’s fraternity 
across the border. 

Sigma ceased to function in the spring of 1889 though the 
records do not show why. Years later Madge Robertson Watt 
(Mrs Alfred T.) wrote: “At the time of our organization there 
was a feeling against fraternities among the authorities, and 
our existence as a Greek letter society was kept secret. Shortly 
afterward both the moving spirits, Jean T. Scott Brock (Mrs 
Llewellyn) and myself, were forced to abandon our university 
courses for atime. When I returned to complete mine, she was 
still away, and when she returned I had graduated. The chap- 
ter meanwhile died a natural death from lack of interest. 
Whether we had not been the right organizers, or whether the 
collegiate spirit was different among Canadian girls, whether 
we were too few—I think only about fifteen girls in the univer- 
sity—whether the girls who were there were unable to see an 
inch beyond their studious noses, whatever the cause, it was 
impossible to make the dead ashes revive. . . . . I suppose 
it was a lingering hope that the chapter was not dead that the 
fraternity was never notified.” 

Mabel Millman Hincks (Mrs C. M.) tells how Sigma came 
back to Kappa Alpha Theta’s active college chapter roll. “Delta 
Theta was founded in 1902. By this time there was a large en- 
rollment of women students and abundant material from which 
to choose members. There were also other locals, but as yet no 
national for women students. The group early began consid- 
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ering application for a charter in a well established fraternity, 
and decided to approach Kappa Alpha Theta both because 
highly recommended and because a chapter had been established 
previously. After considerable correspondence, Aurelia Rey- 
~naud Chapman (Mrs C. 'T.) came officially to look over the uni- 
versity and the group. She made a favorable report. Grand 
council approved and sent the petition tu chapters for vote. 
Eventually the vote was completed, and in May 1905 the sec- 
retary of Delta Theta tore open the telegram which said ‘Char- 
ter granted. Welcome into Kappa Alpha Theta.’ Installation 
dates was the next question. It was arranged finally that this 
should be at the national convention.” Seven members of 
Delta Theta went to convention and Sigma chapter was installed 
in the Swarthmore gymnasium, July 8, 1905, the second chap- 
ter in the fraternity to have a convention installation. 

A fourth chapter was added that year, at Northwestern uni- 
versity, September 29, 1887. Kappa Alpha Theta had been in- 
terested in this college since 1876. Convention had actually voted 
a charter there in 1881 though no chapter establishment followed 
as told on page 134. 

Eva R. Hall tells delightfully of Tau’s founding: “In the 
spring of 1887 Sevilla Cleveland Axtell (Mrs W. H.) then an 
undergraduate at Alpha, wrote Mae Earle, a friend at North- 

western, suggesting she organize a group for the purpose 
Tau of petitioning for a Theta chapter. There was nothing 

definite at the close of college, but there was much 
writing all summer, and many plans on foot. Just before col- 
lege opened we met Sevilla at Mabelle Thatcher’s home in River 
Forest and were encouraged to go on. Three freshmen were 
added to the group, making seven in all. We were very secret 
about all our affairs. Much of the planning was done in Room 
8 on the second floor of Willard hall. If those walls could 
speak—! ; 

“We grew disturbed and anxious if we did not hear daily, 
and it seemed as if we waited a long time. When I think of the 
years petitioners sometimes wait now, I do not see how they can 
endure it. One rainy day late in September we gathered in 
Room 8 and decided we could not stand it any longer; so Mar- 
guerite and I donned rubbers and rain coats and went to the sta- 
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Tau Cuartrer Members (sTARRED) AND First Group INiTIATED, 1888 


Top row: Edith Garton, *Anna Adams, *Clara Shellabarger, Mary Gloss, *Eva 
Hall. 

Middle row: Lillian Prescott, *Mary Earle, Grace Knapp, *Mabelle Thatcher, 
*Mary Knox. 

Lower row: *Marguerite Mulvane, May Dingee (pledge). 


tion to telegraph. We begged for a date for initiation—and got 
it. 


“September 29 Sevilla Cleveland and Ora Newcomer 
reached Evanston. Burr Weeden, Sigma Chi, and George 
Springer, Phi Kappa Psi, had been our firm friends. They 
met these girls, did everything they could for them, and were 
generally useful. 

“In two rooms of the Avenue house (which stood where the 
North Shore hotel now stands) the installation took place. We 
burst on the college world with our pins the next morning, and 
were well received by all the fraternities. The next night we 
went to Chicago and had a banquet at the Grand Pacific, 
chaperoned by Mr and Mrs Thatcher.” 


“Everything was quite different then from now, and when 
I remember how little we knew and how little help we had from 
the national fraternity, it seems some kind fate was with us that 
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we were able to lay strong foundations.” 'To a student of the 
history of extension in the fraternity, and Theta’s continuous 
prosperity as a wide flung organization, Miss Hall’s “kind fate” 
seems indeed a reality. 

Before these two years between conventions were past, three 
more chapters were added. 

A charter establishing Upsilon at the University of Minne- 
sota was given on February 6, 1889, to a group organized to 
petition Kappa Alpha Theta, after that fraternity had refused 

to consider several earlier opportunities to enter the 
Upsilon University of Minnesota. The same Sevilla Cleve- 

land that started Tau, installed this chapter, and was 
amazed at the Minnesota custom by which the existing women’s 
fraternities, Kappa Kappa Gamma and Delta Gamma, wel- 
comed the new chapter. Anna Guthrie thus explains: “It was 
the custom in Minnesota to ‘toss’ the members of a new frater- 
nity if it was cordially received. One of the burning questions 
was ‘shall we be tossed?) We were, and royally, in the women’s 
parlor of the old main building.” (At Minnesota individuals 
receiving honors, or the members of any new organization ap- 
proved by other students, were “tossed,” i.e. bounced in a 
blanket. ) 

On April 4, 1889 Helen Widney Watson (Mrs Harry) and 
Olive Harrison, took the overnight journey from Los Angeles to 
San Jose, to initiate at the Phi Kappa Psi house on the campus 

of the University of the Pacific, the six charter members 
Phi of Phi. Two years from the following fall, the much ad- 

vertised Stanford university received its first class on a 
campus some twenty miles from San Jose. It chanced that just 
then the University of the Pacific was disrupted by internal 
troubles, that led to the departure of many members of the 
faculty, and many students. So, at the 1891-convention, having 
initiated twenty-two girls, Phi offered to resign its charter, at 
the same time suggesting the charter be transferred to Stanford 
university, which its six undergraduate members would enter in 
the fall. This was a new and novel idea. Nevertheless conven- 
tion voted “that the girls of Phi be allowed to take their charter 
to Stanford university, the matter to be subject to the approval 
of Mrs Marx,—she to be empowered to take charge of all papers 
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of Phi until reestablishment or further action.” ‘Mrs Marx’ 
referred to is Harriet Grotecloss Marx (Mrs C. D.) of Iota, 
whose husband was a professor on the new university’s faculty. 
By February 1892, the six transferring Thetas had added four 
freshmen to the group, so Mrs Marx turned over the charter and 
papers, and Phi thus became the first chapter of a women’s fra- 
ternity at Stanford university. 


As early as 1876 Alpha minutes show an application for a 
charter from a local, Alpha Phi, at Syracuse university. Another 
local, nameless, as far as correspondence shows, applied in 
1884 and again in 1885. For some unrevealed reasons none of 
these requests met with approval. 


When Chi dedicated its chapter hall in its new house, April 
13, 1929, Ada B. Parker O’Brien (Mrs J. F.) the charter mem- 
ber who had been the secretary of Kappa Delta Psi when it peti- 

tioned for a Kappa Alpha Theta charter, presented the 
Chi letters and telegrams, all in their original envelopes, that 

had won the charter. As this correspondence not only 
tells the story of Chi’s charter, but also typifies the manner in 
which fraternity business was handled in those days, some of the 
documents are here quoted: 


Under date of April 19, 1889, Herbert EK. Miles, assistant 
to the Registrar of Cornell university, wrote (in long hand but 
on official stationery) to Miss Parker: “I was glad that you 
should feel inclined to ask my advice and assistance in the matter 
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you mentioned. I know the Kappa Alpha Thetas and Kappa 
Kappa Gammas here very well—especially the former. I men- 
tioned the matter of a chapter at Syracuse to one of their seniors 
and said what I could in favor of the plan. . . Chapter here is very 
_ conservative in the matter of establishing new chapters. You 
might by a personal interview accomplish something.” 


Here is the petition for charter, written on a four page sheet 
of note paper, 4147, cream colored with lavender line rule. 


638 Crouse Ave. Syracuse, N.Y. 
April 4, 1889 
Secretary of Iota Chapter of 
Kappa Alpha Theta, 


The healthful growth of Syracuse University has inspired some of the 
lady students with the idea that there is a good opening for still another 
chapter here, and in canvassing the merits of different societies we have 
fully agreed upon asking you for a dispensation. 


Will it be agreeable for you to, meet the conclusion? If so please kindly 
inform us at once, giving any suggestions that you may think of use in our 
preliminary work, 

and oblige, 
Apa B. Parker 


April 20, 1889, in a letter from Emma L. Gilbert, Cor. Sec. 
K A ©, Cornell university: “Your letter was received by our 
chapter and we have duly considered the advisability of estab- 
lishing a chapter of Kappa Alpha Theta at Syracuse. Knowing 
the large number of ladies’ fraternities already there in propor- 
tion to the size of the university we at first hardly thought it 
advisable and were on the point of writing to tell you so but 
owing to . . . more information in regard to the matter we 
have reconsidered it and want to talk the matter over with you. 
Now it must of course be kept a secret and accordingly it does 
not seem to us best that any of us should come to see you or vice 
versa as suspicion would be excited in either case. We think 
therefore that it would be a good plan to have a half way meet- 
ing place to talk the matter over, and suggest Cortland. Several 
of our girls therefore would be glad to meet any or all of the 
girls who contemplate forming the chapter at Cortland at any 
time and place that would be most convenient to you.” 

A letter from Syracuse agrees to this plan, so April 25 Miss 
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Gilbert writes to nform Miss Parker that the Iota delegates will 
meet the Syracuse girls at the Cortland house at 9 A. mM. on Sat- 
urday, April 27. 

Taking a member of Iota, then studying at Syracuse, Louise 
Brown, with them, three Syracuse would-be-Thetas met four 
Cornell Thetas in Cortland. From that time [ota did all in its 
power to get the charter granted, trying to get action before 
college closed in June, when two of the Syracuse petitioners 
would graduate. 

Ten letters did [ota write Miss Parker before Cornell closed 
June 20, telling of progress, or discouragements, in getting 
chapter votes, and advising what recommendations, etc. to send 
this or that doubting chapter, and regretting the “slowness of 
chapters” that forced delay in a decision until fall. The Grand 
chapter, Alpha, raised the question of students in the Fine arts 
college. ‘This issue was met successfully too, so that October 4 
Iota got a letter from Grand chapter instructing it to establish 
the chapter at Syracuse, which news was wired to Syracuse. By 
letters and wires back and forth, the event was arranged for 
October 10, 1889, when thirteen charter members were initiated 
in a room at the Vanderbilt hotel in Syracuse, by Gertrude Van- 
Deusen Marx (Mrs Guido) and Emma Gilbert Shorey (Mrs 
Paul) of Iota. 

In the spring following next convention Psi and Omega 
were chartered. The University of Wisconsin had been dis- 
cussed since 1876 and it seems strange that a chapter did not 
eventuate sooner than 1890. Winifred Sercombe has written the 
story of the successful local and Psi’s early achievements: 

“Psi really began in the fall of 1888, when one night six 
discontented girls sat round and scolded about the stupid people 
(fraternity people) who were having a party in Library hall 

close by. The strains of music poured into their ears, and 
Psi their complaints rose higher and higher.” ‘This conversa- 

tion brought them to a conclusion, there must be reasons 
why they had missed the happiness of fraternity life. 

“And so, I’. C. (Fault correctors) was born. Little by little 
it became a real society, with color, flower, grip, by-laws, and all 
the conventional necessities. It met every two weeks, in total 
darkness, each girl took criticisms as they were meant, and tried 
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F. C. (1889) Appiicants ror K A @ CHARTER 


Miss Wigdale, Edith Brown, Catherine Brown, Edna Richardson, Lettie Elizabeth 
Wood, Laura Baxter, Winifred Sercombe, Elinor Mary Leith. 

All but Wigdale became charter members of Psi, along with three girls not here 
(Norma Lawrence, Harriet Merrill, Mary Anna Evans). 


to put her good resolutions in practice. Sometimes there were 
eats to help the girls onward, and just before Commencement of 
1889, a banquet. 


“The next fall a recently organized women’s national wrote 
the Beta Theta Pi chapter asking if there was any possible fra- 
ternity material in the university. The boys sent on our names. 
They wrote. We replied ‘No, thank you,’ but the mischief was 
done. The fraternity idea had penetrated. 


“Miss Annie Curtis, a graduate of Cornell, lived in my sis- 
ter’s home in Milwaukee. She was a Kappa Kappa Gamma, and 
once, when speaking of fraternities, had said there was only one 
that in age and standing ranked with Kappa. During Christ- 
mas vacation I inquired casually what was the name of that 
fraternity. Back at college, the information was breathlessly 
imparted. So after much discussion and many promises of sec- 
recy, Lucien Pickhard (Phi Delta Theta) wrote to a friend, Mr 
Hitt (Beta Theta Pi), who wrote to Grace Knapp, who wrote 
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to Eva Hall, all about us. Then followed a lively correspond- 
ence until Tau chapter decided to send some one to ‘inspect’ us. 
“We made elaborate plans. ‘The inspector was two inspec- 
tors when she arrived, Rose Birkey and Jennie Meredith. We 
loved them at first sight, and they liked us. ..'They stayed two 
days, and then left us in a ferment of hopes and fears. ..We 
screwed our courage up and sent an application for charter to 
Greencastle, Indiana. That momentous document was dated 


Room 21, Lapres’ Hatt, UNiversiry or WIscoNsIN 
Where Winifred Sercombe roomed and Psi chapter originated 


February 24, 1890. In May came a telegram from Jennie 
Meredith saying that the charter had been granted and initiation 
would take place May 30. 

“That great day came at last and Winifred and Elinor were 
detailed to meet the guests at the station while the others went 
to a baseball game to allay suspicion. There arrived Eva R. 
Hall, Rose Birkey, Lulu Birkey, Jennie Meredith, Marguerite 
Mulvane, Mrs Mabelle Little. Father Leith had quietly en- 
gaged the G. A. R. hall for us, the banquet table was spread at 
the Leith home—everything was ready and no one knew a thing 
about it! 

“We strolled to the G. A. R. hall by devious routes in twos 
and threes. And there in that musty old hall, its very dinginess 
imparting an air of mystery, the original nine were received into 
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our wonderful fraternity. At last it was over, and with our 
loved kites (Tau chapter had loaned us theirs till we could buy 
our own) we went back to the Leith home, where we did full 
justice to the delicious banquet. ‘Then to ‘Ladies’ hall’, where 
we arrived about two o’clock. Friday morning we sailed down 
to breakfast in a body with gleaming badges, to be met by salvos 
of applause and congratulations. After breakfast we took the 
little steamer on Lake Mendota for a boat ride. After dinner, 
two long tables of Psi chapter and friends, carriages were wait- 
ing and we went for a long drive all about Madison and her 
beautiful lakes, reaching home to find an invitation from Phi 
Delta Theta for an informal evening, and a large box of ex- 
quisite roses from Kappa Kappa Gamma. 

“The first fall term for Theta opened. Every one was rush- 
ing madly. We only had nothing to do. We laughed and cried, 
and then fell back on our dignity. ‘We don’t rush,’ was our pet 
byword. Ina week Professor Owen offered us the house at 630 
Langdon street. With the courage of youth we took it, engaged 
a chaperon who had some furniture, put in what we could beg 
from our various homes, and went to living. But before that 
we sent up some chairs and a kitchen table, and the night of 
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October 1, in the empty house, initiated three girls, and after 
the initiation pledged another, the most rushed girl of the year. 

“The next day was the most exciting of Psi’s history. We had 
been so quiet nothing was expected of us, and our triple achieve- 
ment exploded like a bomb. Theta had taken a house, three of 
the most popular girls were pinned, and another pledged! Con- 
gratulations poured in, we were cheered in the street, boys threw 
up their hats and shouted. Then in a few days we pledged two 
more who were being madly rushed. 

“When we opened the house, Kappa Kappa Gamma—or at 
least one of her members, Helen West—did a very graceful 
thing. There arrived a pretty banquet lamp, with a note which 
said in part: “May it prove a nucleus about which shall gather all 
that is best and truest, a constant reminder of that ideal standard 
which one day we all hope to attain—the ideal life of noblest 
womanhood.’ ” 

The first petition from a group at the University of Calli- 
fornia had been received in 1880, and from then on the university 
is in the group discussed at, and between, conventions. 

In August 1889, Kugenia Landstrom Colby (Mrs G. E.) 
a member of Phi, became a student at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Among her friends there were Lulu Heacock and Agnes 

Crary Weaver (Mrs Phillip) who had transferred 
Omega from the University of Pacific too, where they had 

been instrumental in forming the group that became 
Phi chapter, though they left before it was chartered. These 
three girls decided to organize a group to petition Theta. From 
the Kappa Alpha Theta for May 1899 we learn—‘‘They de- 
liberately studied the four classes to decide upon eight under- 
graduates who had the highest reputations for beauty of charac- 
ter and general scholarship, irrespective of whether they knew 
them personally or whether the girls knew one another. When 
they had decided on almost all, they began by inviting the seniors 
they had chosen.” Every girl asked gladly joined, proud to be 
associated with the other girls who were named to her. ‘This 
group had the hearty endorsement of both Phi and Omicron, as 
well as many letters from the California faculty, so the charter 
was granted promptly. 

The charter members were initiated June 2, 1890, at the 
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home of Jessie Watson by Elizabeth Gober Driver (Mrs P. S.) 
Susan Kingsbury, May Johnston Hale (Mrs R. B.) Evadne 
Hunkins Lapham (Mrs E. N.) and Eugenia Landstrom Colby 
(Mrs G. E.) all of Phi. 
The memorable 1891 convention drew up regulations re- 
garding applications for charters. Up to now, as we have seen, 
chapters were started in varied ways, the initiative being taken 
as frequently by the fraternity as by would-be Thetas, though 
since 1886 a favorable vote by each existing chapter had been 
required to grant a charter. 

From now on applicants for charter must— 

“1. Give college, with name of president and principal 
members of faculty. 

“2. Send catalogue and publications of college. 

“8. Does the faculty approve? 

“4. What fraternities and sororities are represented in your 
college? 

“5. Give names of applicants with class and honors re- 
ceived—Give recommendations.” 

This convention after discussing many possible charters, 
granted one, at Swarthmore college. 

This chapter, Alpha Beta, had a dual beginning during 
1890-91. ‘Two little bands of girls, one mostly seniors, and the 
other from the three lower classes, had organized independently 

and enjoyed themselves as local societies. The 
Alpha Beta one made up of seniors was known as Phi Delta 

Pi, and its badge was a penny cut in half, pol- 
ished on one side, and engraved with the Greek letters, ® A II. 
The other group had a custom from which members derived 
moral benefit—a “confessional box” into the slit of which each 
member dropped criticisms of the others. At the weekly meet- 
ing the box was unlocked, the papers read, and faults frankly 
and solemnly discussed for the sake of improvement. 

The girls in each society, ignorant of the intention of the 
other group, determined to apply for a Kappa Alpha Theta 
charter. Each group took its plan to the Dean of women, whose 
suggestion that they unite was accepted, the senior group hav- 
ing already had in mind adding girls from the other classes. The 
combined group of nine wanted a Theta charter too, as some had 
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sisters and cousins in Iota, and also Theta was advocated strongly 
by some of their masculine advisors. So the petition was sent in 
the spring of 1891, and promptly granted at the following July 
convention. Initiation at the home of Annie and Helen Hill- 
born was September 24, 1891, Grace Caldwell Chamberlain 
(Mrs G. R.) Lota, being the Theta designated to bring a charter 
to Alpha Beta. 

Alpha Gamma was chartered May 24, 1892. During the 
eighties and early nineties Ohio State university had a two-year 
preparatory course which enabled many students to finish the 

regular four years of high school in three 
Alpha Gamma years. “Edith Cockins, Henriette Weber, 

Edith Bell and Esther Stafford Taylor (Mrs 
J. R.) were students in this department,” writes Emma Blesch, 
one of Alpha Gamma’s charter members, “with vision enough to 
see that there was enough material in the college to supply more 
than the one then existing women’s national. Miss Cockins’ 
cousin, Dr Harry Gyer, a student at Wooster, was consulted. 
He gave her the name of Harriet Funck, president of Epsilon 
chapter, as the person to consult. 

“Through Miss Funck it was learned that the next step to 
take was to write Winifred Sercombe, Grand president. All 
seemed to be going well, but one chapter sent in a negative vote. 
Then Chi chapter re- 
quested that eight charter 
members be required _ be- 
fore a charter be granted. 
At the opening of the 
next college year Kather- 
ine Kiser, Lilian Krumm 
Wilson (Mrs Rush) and 
Emma Blesch were add- 
ed, but there seemed no 
one in sight to make the 
congenial eighth. Before 
the end of the term, how- 
ever, Clare Luse Scott (Mrs Herbert) moved to Columbus for 
the express purpose of entering the university, and here was our 
eighth member, we all agreed.” 
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The girls had been told that if accepted by the fraternity, 
their chapter name. would be Alpha Gamma, so Alpha Gamma 
was the name of the local formed by them. While they waited, 
a charter was offered them by another national, but they had 
_ decided for Kappa Alpha ‘Theta, so they declined the other offer. 
At last their charter was granted, and six members of E/jpsilon 
chapter came down from Wooster to install Alpha Gamma. 

They arrived at noon, and a luncheon was given at the Chit- 
tendon hotel to welcome them. “Professor and Mrs Weber of the 
university presented the women of Alpha Gamma to the women 
of Epsilon of Wooster,” writes Esther Stafford Taylor (Mrs 
J.R.) “and it was made an occasion of some distinction and dig- 
nity. After the luncheon the young women drove to Miss Bell’s 
home, generous in size as well as in hospitality, and during the 
afternoon of that bright May day the initiation was given, slowly 
and impressively. We were even a bit gratified when one of our 
more sensitive members fainted. It seemed such a tribute to 
the solemnity and grandeur of ‘our fraternity,’ as we could now 
say and sing. 

“Those charming and thoughful Epsilons let us wear their 
lovely pins, and after the initiation we drove to our homes for 
dinner, and to show the folks what we had become; and then to 
dress for—well, really, the great occasion, the dance and recep- 
tion where we, as members of Kappa Alpha Theta, first enter- 
tained. It was also a charming affair, and in those very sweet 
old days when college was so simple we entertained all the fra- 
ternities and most of the faculty.” 


5. PETITIONS FROM LOCALS OF AT LEAST 
ONE YEAR’S STANDING 


Between the 1893 convention’s reestablishment of Eta and 
the 1895 convention, no new college chapters were established. 
However, opportunities to establish new chapters were so many 
that the 1895 convention felt justified in making new restric- 
tions on extension in these two resolutions: “That it be the 
policy of Kappa Alpha Theta not to offer charters but to wait 
for applications.” “That no charter be granted except to a body 
of girls who have been bound together under some organization 
for one year.” 
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Following the precedent set for Phi in 1891, this convention 
approved the transfer of Delta from Illinois Wesleyan univer- 
sity to the University of Illinois. The reasons for the transfer 
were much the same as those that transferred Phi from the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific to Stanford university, the gradual loss of 
prestige by the one college and the growing prestige of the other. 
(See page 149.) 

Two conventions, 1893 and 1895, had gone on record as ap- 
proving the Woman’s college of Baltimore as a field for exten- 
sion. The story of the development of Alpha Delta, as told by 

the local group reads thus: “The founders of 
Alpha Delta the chapter had a most interesting but anxious 

experience. Emma Fowler Weeks and Eva 
Blake were sitting on the front steps of Goucher hall when they 
decided to form a chapter of a fraternity. ‘The fathers of both 
girls were members of Psi Upsilon, so were in a position to 
guide their daughters as to details and the choice of a national. 
The two girls understood that a local society was necessary before 
they could petition, so they immediately organized one with 
eight members. It had no name, it was organized merely to get a 
charter from Kappa Alpha Theta. 

“Miss Weeks wrote to Margaret Smith, then Grand presi- 
dent. Her answer was a ray of hope and a source of pure de- 
light, for it was written from the convention of the fraternity in 
Syracuse, October 3, 1895, and gave the girls encouragement.” 

Before presenting a formal petition it was necessary to secure 
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permission from the college Board of control. When such per- 
mission was requested, this was the answer “Resolved that we 
answer petition before us that we do not consider it expedient to 
grant permission for the formation of a fraternity at present.” 
_ (There were already four nationals with chapters at the college. ) 
The parents of the group petitioning then took up the matter and 
sent a protest to the Board, asking that the previous action be 
rescinded. ‘The answer was delayed, and so Alpha Delta was 
not chartered until May 15, 1896. 

The chapter was installed by the District president, May 
Brown Torrey (Mrs Frank) Chi and four other alumnae, who 
were living in Baltimore at the time, one from Chi, three from 
Alpha Beta. This was the first Theta chapter in a women’s col- 
lege, since the disastrous experience of 1871 and there is on 
record nothing to show just why the fraternity decided to enter 
women’s colleges. The next two charters were to groups in 
women’s colleges too, though each was connected, as a coordin- 
ated college, with a university. 

Women undergraduates were first admitted to ‘Brown uni- 
versity in 1891. The first three classes were all members of a 
local, Alpha Beta. When in the fall of 1893 twenty-seven 

freshman women entered, Alpha Beta an- 
Alpha Epsilon nounced it could no longer take in all the 

women in the entering class. About this 
time an Alpha Phi visited at the college and, after meeting her, 
a number of the students began thinking of national fraternities. 
Martha Briggs, one of these, organized a group for the purpose 
of studying the subject. Among this group was Ida Evelyn 
Waite, who had a Theta cousin, Grace Bosworth, in Lambda. It 
was Ida who was the leading spirit in turning the girls toward 
Kappa Alpha Theta. 

Anna L. Gray Hargrave (Mrs Arthur) tells of the found- 
ing of this local: “One day when I was a freshman, I was con- 
fronted in a corner of the hall by two upperclassmen I had never 
seen before. They asked me to meet them and some of their 
friends at a certain girl’s house on a certain afternoon, bidding 
me not to mention the engagement to any of my classmates. 
When [ arrived, I found to my surprise and pleasure, nearly all 
my best friends were there too. 
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“The scheme unfolded. They had decided to form a chapter 
of a national at Brown. After looking the field over they had 
chosen Kappa Alpha Theta. The first thing to do was to organ- 
ize a local and hope sometime to be admitted into Theta. 

“The next stage of progress was marked by a note which 
read: ‘If you have fully decided to join us, we should like to have 
you meet with us tomorrow afternoon. One of our girls will 
meet you at the Hoppin Homestead building at 5:30. Bring a 
cup and spoon for chocolate, and your luncheon. Yours very 
truly. Ida Evelyn Waite.’ | 

“From the Hoppin Homestead building we were conducted 
to the place which was to be our meeting place the rest of the 
year, a large pleasant room in a private school building about a 
mile from the college. We freshmen were happy to help organ- 
ize the local, and the band of three juniors, seven sophomores, 
and eight freshmen became known as Tri-Kappa. K K K 
meant Karacter, Kulture, Knowledge, or as we sometimes in- 
terpreted it, Try Kappa (Alpha Theta).” 

Early in the fall of 1895 an application for charter was sent 
to the Grand president. In the fall of 1896, the District presi- 
dent, May V. Brown, visited the group. In December Grand 
council sent word they were recommending the charter and cal- 
ling for chapter votes. January 13, 1897, brought a wire “All 
votes in on Brown and all affirmative. Eureka’. Initiation was 
February 20, 1897, with six 'Thetas there to conduct the services. 
The Dean of women at that time, Dean Snow, welcomed fra- 
ternities; her successor, Dean Emery, tolerated fraternities; her 
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successor, Dean King, was from her arrival distinctly opposed 
to fraternities. In 1909 Dean King desired the voluntary with- 
drawal of fraternities, but strong opposition to such a course 
developed. In the fall of 1910 Dean King forbid fraternities to 
Initiate new members before November 29. Then just before 
that date, she went before the Advisory council and the executive 
committee of the women’s college and recommended that fra- 
ternities be asked to sign a written statement that they would 
cease to perpetuate themselves and would withdraw from the 
college. The committee approved this step. Replies from the 
fraternity chapters opposed voluntary withdrawal, as it would 
indicate the fraternities were an evil in college life, which they 
did not believe. However, they agreed to abide by any adminis- 
trative decree, and to temporarily postpone pledge day. On 
December 11, 1911, each fraternity received a letter from the 
executive committee forbidding any further initiation of new 
members. April 20, 1912, Alpha Epsilon returned its charter. 

The conventions of 1898 and 1895 had voted to establish a 
chapter at Barnard as soon as conditions were favorable. When, 
therefore, a petition was received from a group in the fall of 

1897, there was necessary only a visit of inspec- 
Alpha Zeta tion and the recommendation of the District 

president to make authoritative the granting of 
a charter. When the time came for installing the chapter, many 
Thetas were living in or near New York City, so Caroline Sar- 
geant Walter (Mrs W. E.) Grand president, had much help in 
the services, held at the home of Alice Cone Best (Mrs L. A.) 
Iota, March 19, 1898. 

Alpha Zeta grew and prospered for fifteen years. ‘Then the 
personnel of matriculating classes began to change, and Theta, 
along with all the other fraternities, found itself in a struggle 
for existence. Elsie Totten Bradley (Mrs Allan 'B. A.) says: 
“There were two movements among the Barnard students which 
affected women’s fraternities. One was among the Jewish stu- 
dents, of whom there was a great number, and the other a social- 
istic movement which, once started, spread rapidly among the 
undergraduates. The idea of every non-fraternity girl was ap- 
parently to make the college ‘safe for democracy.’ ” 

At last in 1912 a committee of Barnard faculty voted to 
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request the fraternities not to initiate for three years. Frater- 
nities were not banished from Barnard, they were merely for a 
term of three years forbidden the right to initiate. When the 
three years were up the student body voted itself satisfied with 
conditions as they were, and left the fraternities the right to re- 
build their chapters. But the fraternities were not satisfied. 
They felt that the discontent which had prompted the attack 
upon them was not ended but merely quiescent. ‘They refused to 
renew the struggle, and withdrew from the college, Alpha Zeta 
turning in its charter June 4, 1915. 

At the next three conventions, 1889, 1901, 1903, many appli- 
cations for charter were reported. Only one of these was sub- 
mitted for chapter vote, that of Phi Kappa Upsilon at Vander- 
bilt university, which had gone to chapters shortly before the 
1903 convention, but its approval had been postponed, as chap- 
ters still were reflecting the ultra-conservatism that had been 
growing for some years. 

Extension was given much consideration at this 1903 con- 
vention, with emphasis on its significance in keeping the frater- 
nity a growing organization, on its relation to college growth and 
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development, and on the many criteria that had developed by 
which college standing could be evaluated. The convention 
conclusion was that as long as college development continued, 
and student bodies increased in size, extension must be practiced 
_if Kappa Alpha Theta was to maintain a position as a national 
organization. 

From this convention study gradually developed the technic 
for handling charter petitions that is used today: (1) The filmg 
of a petition by a group, after it has answered a questionnaire 
that indicates conditions it must meet to petition; (2) investiga- 
tion by the Grand vice-president of college standing, oppor- 
tunity there for new chapters, attitude toward fraternities, 
strategic location, group personnel; (3) Grand council decision 
as to continuing the petition; (4) if (3) favorable, group visited 
by an officer; (5) if her report favorable, group permitted to 
cultivate chapters of the district; (6) if support of every college 
chapter in district won, a call sent out for vote of all college 
chapters, either at convention or by letter; (7) charter granted 
by a 90 per cent affirmative vote of college chapters. By 1903 
Kappa Alpha Theta alumnz were so scattered and settled 
throughout the land, that it was almost always possible to find 
resident, or nearby Thetas, to give personal testimony as to any 
group or college. 

So, from 1903 on the stories of the founding of chapters are 
similar, though the organization of each local, and the work for 
each charter has its own special features. 
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Proposep University oF Texas CHAPTER, 1884 


The Phi Kappa Upsilon group at Vanderbilt became Alpha 
Kta of Kappa Alpha Theta, January 15, 1904. Then followed 
Alpha Theta, installed at the University of Texas, September 

17, 1904, while the thermometer registered 
Alpha Eta a temperature of 104, which the girls called 
Alpha Theta “a warm spell” but which was almost too 

much for the visiting Thetas. The local to 
win the Texas charter was Beta Epsilon, originally known as 
the Five club. 

These were the first Theta chapters in the South, the strong 
forerunners of many of the more recent chapters, as the South 
was a virgin field opened to Theta only with the delayed estab- 
lishment of coeducation, and the change in standards of the 
women’s colleges there. 

As told before (pages 146-147), the next convention, 1905, 
had the distinction of the installation of a chapter, reestablished 
Sigma, as part of its program. 

A year and a half later, two more chapters were chartered: 
Sigma Delta Theta at Butler college receiving a charter that 
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reestablished Gamma, November 3, 1906 (see page 127); and 
Eta Epsilon Tau at Washington university, St. Louis, becom- 
ing Alpha Iota of Kappa Alpha Theta, 
Alpha Iota November 30, 1906. Still another charter 
Alpha Kappa was granted before the 1907 convention; Phi 
Beta Psi at Adelphi college being installed 
as Alpha Kappa chapter, June 5, 1907. 

When extension was discussed at the 1907 convention, five 
groups were recommended for charter— but convention granted 
no charters. However, the wisdom of these recommendations 
was proved, when these five groups received the next five charters 
issued. 

Alpha Tau Delta at the University of Washington was the 
first of them to get a charter, becoming Alpha Lambda chapter, 
May 21, 1908. It is interesting to recall that Alpha Tau Delta 

was organized in 1901 at a “strawberry 
Alpha Lambda luncheon” at the home of Vera McIntosh, 
Alpha Mu later known throughout the fraternity as Mrs 

Bemis, Grand vice-president in charge of ex- 
tension. Then Alpha Mu at the University of Missouri was 
installed, February 12, 1909, absorbing Delta Psi. 

The other three groups of these five recommended received 
their charters from the next convention, which amid much en- 
thusiasm did the unprecedented and granted three college char- 
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ters. The first of these to be installed was at the University of 
Montana. There one lone Theta, Jessie Macfar- 
Alpha Nu land Priestley (Mrs T. M.) president of Gamma 
district (then including all the country west of 
the Rockies) transformed Theta Phi into Alpha Nu of Kappa 
Alpha Theta, July 16, 1909. ‘This installation recalls those 
early days when one Theta would install a group, apparently 
Montana being one state then still with no resident 'Thetas. 

Going on to Oregon, as a contrast, Miss Macfarland had the 

help of fifteen Thetas from almost as many chapters, in installing 
the University of Oregon chapter, July 22, in Port- 

Alpha Xi land, where came the 24 members of Beta Epsilon 
to become Alpha Xi of Kappa Alpha Theta. 

Before the summer passed Eva R. Hall had gone to Okla- 
homa to install the other group that had won a convention char- 

ter. At Norman, on August 25, the Kita Beta 
Alpha Omicron Pi girls became Alpha Omicron chapter, the 

first chapter of a Greek letter fraternity for 
women in the state of Oklahoma. 

June 16, 1911, the last vote was counted and a charter gr anal 
to Alpha Delta at the University of North Dakota. July 3 the 
Special train was to leave Chicago for the Pasadena convention. 

To arrange an installation in those fourteen inter- 
Alpha Pi vening days was impossible, so Alpha Delta was 

invited to send as many girls as possible to be initi- 
ated at convention, actual installation of the chapter to follow 
in the fall. 

On the night of July 11, the Model initiation of convention 
became a real initiation, when Maude Templeton, Jessie Budge 
and Clara Bull, of Alpha Delta local, became members of Kappa 
Alpha Theta. The initiation of the rest of Alpha Delta and 
the formal installation of Alpha Pi chapter took place in Grand 
Forks, September 23. 

Only one college chapter was added before another conven- 
tion, Alpha Rho, chartered at the University of South Dakota, 

March 10, 1912. T.B.D. which received this char- 
Alpha Rho ter, had been an organized local for fifteen years. 
Its initials did not stand for the usual Greek let- 
ters but for Truth, Beauty, Development. It had had ambi- 
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tions for a Theta charter for eight years, though not an active 
petitioner that long. 

The 1918 convention granted a charter to Pi Delta Phi at 
Washington state college, the first charter grant at a so-called 
“agricultural college.” Such colleges, whatever had been their 

original curricula, now had courses quite similar 
Alpha Sigma_ to those of other colleges, and especially strong 

Home economics departments which were at- 
tracting to such colleges many fine girls. Alpha Sigma’s in- 
stallation had another “‘first” to its credit, the first installation 
in a chapter house. Pi Delta Phi had maintained a chapter 
house since January 1909, which now became the “Theta house.” 

While granting only this one charter, the 1913 convention 
otherwise legislated on extension. It refused to pass a proposed 
amendment permitting the granting of charters by a 90% vote 
of college chapters—the first time a proposal to modify the un- 
animous vote ever had been made. The alumnae delegates voted 
down a proposal to give alumnae chapters a vote on college char- 
ter grants—“‘they did not want that responsibility.” Then con- 
vention did take a new step, providing for a_ possible charter 
grant without the tedium of a mail vote, and the prestige of con- 
vention approval to a petition. The motion unanimously passed, 
read: “That Kappa Alpha Theta in convention assembled de- 
clare itself as in favor of granting a charter to V.C.P. of the 
University of Cincinnati. ...we do authorize this charter grant 
provided no chapter registers with the Grand council before 
November 1, 1913, a protest to the action of her delegate.” Since 
V.C.P.’s petition had developed too late for the required two 
months’ notice of proposed vote to be sent out before con- 
vention, this was resorted to as the only available way to get 
convention action on this popular petition from a group with 
twenty-three years of prestige as a strong factor in campus life. 

Convention was also interested in the proposal that the New- 
comb chapter of Phi Mu Gamma be absorbed by Theta, since 
Phi Mu Gamma was planning to change its status by becoming a 
junior college fraternity. But in this case Theta was not quite 
ready to go as far as it had regarding V.C.P. so voted “to inform 
Phi Mu Gamma that we need more time to investigate their 
group but we are favorable to the college.” 
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No chapter having registered a protest by November 1, 1913, 
V.C.P. at the University of Cincinnati, became Alpha Tau of 
Kappa Alpha Theta, December 13, 1913. A 
Alpha Taw unique and happy incident of this installation was 
the presence of one of the fraternity’s Founders, 
Hannah Fitch Shaw (Mrs Archibald). 
And the Newcomb investigation having been favorable, a 
chapter vote on a charter there was called. The 
Alpha Phi vote was unanimously affirmative and Alpha Phi 
chapter was installed, May 16, 1914. 


CuarteR MemsBers at Newcoms 
Top row: Ethel Barkdull, Edna Niebergall, Mildred Snyder, Flavia Hereford, 
Ethel Friedrichs. 
Second row: Marion Jackson, Mabel Sivewright, Louise Berry, LaReine Hill. 
Bottom row: Katherine Hoffman, Gladys Gibbens, Margaret Marks, Hathaway 
Gibbens. 


A week earlier, May 9, Sigma Delta Psi at Washburn college 
became Alpha Upsilon chapter of Kappa Alpha Theta. The 
petitions for these two charters were submitted together for 

chapter vote, Alpha Upsilon’s petition upon 
Alpha Upsilon the urging of Kappa chapter that the delay 
in chartering this long petitioning group be 
ended. The first petition from Sigma Delta Psi had been re- 


ceived in 1905. 
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And this unusually active extension biennium was to see yet 
another installation, Phi Lambda Psi, a local already strong on 
Purdue campus for ten years, becoming Alpha Chi chapter May 

22,1915. Purdue thus was added to Kappa Al- 
Alphi Chi pha Theta’s roll thirty-five years after six Purdue 

students had been initiated swb rosa, in the hope 
of securing a charter after the event. (See pages 132-133.) 


This unusually rapid granting of five charters may be con- 
sidered a contribution of Kappa Alpha Theta to the movement 
to overcome the anti-fraternity agitation which was so active 
between 1912-15; a recognition that too slow extension, with its 
implication of snobbishness and lack of democracy, aided in 
creating this menace to all fraternities. ‘The five chapters have 
proved valuable assets, and now Theta is glad that they were not 
kept waiting longer for their charters. 


The 1915 convention liked the delegates from chapters for 
the first time represented at the convention so well that it 
promptly granted two more char- 
ters—to Kappa Upsilon at Law- 
rence college and to Pi Theta Nu 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Then voted charters to Phi at 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s col- 
lege and to Alpha Rho at the 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, if no chapter registered a — 
protest by November 1, 1915. 
This followed the precedent set 
at the previous convention in 
handling the Cincinnati petition. 
But this time convention had less 
prestige, for though not actually 
registering a protest, several 
chapters asked for more time to 
study these two petitions, so the 
charters were delayed, and finally 
granted in the old way, votes called by letter. 


First R.M.W.C. Tueras 
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The first of this group to become a bona fide Theta chapter 
was Kappa Upsilon at Lawrence college, in- 


Alpha Psi stalled October 7. The installation of Alpha 
Alpha Omega Omega at the University of Pittsburgh fol- 
Beta Beta lowed December 13, 1915. Phi at Randolph- 


Macon Woman’s college received its charter 
as Beta Beta chapter May 6, 1916. Omicron was reestablished 
by the absorption of Alpha Rho, April 14, 1917. (See pages 
141-143. ) 

The triplets of 1917, the three chapters chartered by the 1917 
convention, are—Beta Gamma at Colorado State college; Beta 
Delta at the University of Arizona, and Beta Epsilon at Oregon 

State college. Beta Gamma was installed 
Beta Gamma_ September 8, 1917, when twenty members of 
Beta Delta Tau Epsilon ‘Tau, became Thetas. Gamma 
Beta Epsilon Phi Sigma ceased to exist when its members 

were initiated into Beta Delta chapter, Septem- 
ber 15. At Oregon State, Beta Epsilon of Kappa Alpha Theta 
replaced Alpha Chi local, November 10, 1917. 


6. 90% Vote May WIN A CHARTER 


The 1917 convention also amended the constitution, so that 
henceforth once Grand council and college chapters of the dis- 
trict had approved a group of petitioners, a 90% vote of college 
chapters would grant a charter. 

‘Between this convention and the next, the country had been 
at war, and while groups continued to seek Theta charters, the 
fraternity had given its attention exclusively to helping its chap- 
ters through these difficult years. 

Convention in 1919 again granted two charters: to Alpha 
Theta at Oklahoma State college, and to Lambda Iota at the 

University of Pennsylvania. Beta Zeta, the 
Beta Zeta second college chapter in Oklahoma, was installed 
Beta Kta September 5, 1919, and Beta Eta, the third col- 
lege chapter in Pennsylvania, November 1. 

This convention also recommended that Chi Delta Phi at the 
University of Idaho “receive final consideration at an early 
date” and endorsed Chi Delta Phi. The chapters, accepting 
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House OwNneEp By THE LocaL THat Was CHARTERED AS 


Beta THeta CHAPTER 
Sale of this house enabled this young chapter to build the beautiful Theta home at 
the University of Idaho. 


convention’s endorsement, in the early winter 
Beta Theta voted a charter to Chi Delta Phi at the Univer- 

sity of Idaho, which was installed as Beta Theta 
chapter, May 15,1920. ‘This installation took place in a chapter 
house owned by the local which became Kappa Alpha Theta. 

In the spring of 1921 a call was sent out for votes on two 
petitions: from Delta Chi Zeta at the University of Colorado, 
and from B.C.U. at Drake university. So, were chartered 

the twins of 1921. Beta [ota’s installation at 
Beta Iota the University of Colorado took place April 
Beta Kappa 28, with Beta Gamma and Denver alumne as 

enthusiastic sponsors for the new chapter. 
B.C.U. became Beta Kappa chapter a week later, April 30. 
This installation was unique, as the same week-end witnessed the 
installation of chapters of Chi Omega, Delta Gamma, and Kap- 
pa Kappa Gamma, too, at Drake university. Locals had long 
existed at Drake, but it was not until 1919 that the university 
opened its doors to national fraternities for women. As often 
happens, on a campus with only locals for many years, there was 
keen rivalry between groups, and it was to bring a more coopera- 
tive Panhellenic spirit to the Drake campus, that Delta Gamma, 
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Kappa Kappa Gamma, and Kappa Alpha Theta officers ar- 
ranged to hold simultaneous installations and a combined recep- 
tion to faculty and townspeople. 

A petition from Gamma Omega at William and Mary col- 
_ lege was received in June 1920. This opportunity for another 
strong southern chapter, in next to the oldest college in the 

United States, and where Phi Beta Kappa, the 
Beta Lambda first Greek letter society, was founded, was re- 

ceived favorably. Beta Lambda chapter was 
installed at William and Mary, April 28, 1922. 

When convention met at Lake Placid in June 1922, six col- 
lege chapters were represented for the first time, two of which 
had received their charters from the previous convention, and 
one other which had been strongly recommended by that conven- 
tion. 

This 1922 convention granted one charter, to Delta Kappa 
Tau at the University of Nevada. Beta Mu chapter was for- 

mally installed, November 18, 1922, every chapter 
Beta Mu in District VI sending delegates to Nevada to assist 

the Grand vice-president, Jessie Baldridge Lebrecht 
(Mrs Hal) in establishing Beta Mu. 

In June 1922 another campus with long established locals 
lifted the ban against women’s fraternities. Soon after this 
official act of Ohio Wesleyan university, Delta Delta Gamma 

petitioned Theta. May 31, 1924, Kappa 
Gamma deuteron Alpha Theta again entered this college 

where a chapter had been lost by an anti- 
fraternity rule in 1882. The original chapter was known as Ohio 
Gamma; the new chapter was named Gamma deuteron (second) 
as a compromise between the present plan of naming chapters 
and a desire to retain a direct connection with the original name. 
(See also pages 137-139. ) 


7. COLONIZATION 
A significant change in extension policy was made by the 
1924 convention, when it authorized the Grand council “‘at dis- 
cretion” to charter a group colonized at a college a convention 
had approved as a Kappa Alpha Theta field. While the plan of 
considering only petitions received, had brought strong chapters 
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to the fraternity, it had left Kappa Alpha Theta unrepresented 
in certain stragetic colleges, and it made difficult entry into col- 
leges where many other fraternities long had been established. 
To Kappa Alpha Theta colonization does not mean, as it does to 
some fraternities, the transfer to a desired field of enough Thetas 
to form a chapter; but it means the building up of a local on the 
selected campus, guided by resident Theta alumnae, supervised 
by district and national officers, strengthened, perhaps, by the 
transfer of a few specially chosen undergraduate 'Thetas from 
other colleges. , 
This convention granted one charter—to Alpha Theta at 
Florida state college for women; and authorized the 
Beta Nu Grand council to experiment with the possibility of 
the new colonization plan at the University of Lowa. 
The Florida group was installed as Beta Nu chapter, Octo- 
ber 18, 1924, the farthest south chapter, and the fourth chapter 
in a strictly women’s college. 


At the 1924 convention California Thetas had been enthu- 
silastic about the Southern Branch of the University of Cali- 
fornia, recently established at Los Angeles to relieve the pressure 

of number of students at the original state univer- | 
Beta Xi sity in Berkeley. Such enthusiasm seemed to be 

general in the fraternity world, so Theta was one of 
the many nationals to charter a group there. Sigma Alpha 
Kappa became Beta Xi chapter of Kappa Alpha Theta June 
14, 1925, and had the unique experience of being pledged in the 
chapter house of Omicron, the other college chapter in the same 
city. 

These two college chapters in one city seemed to be a unique 
experiment, but in reality Alpha Beta and Beta Eta are as close 
to one another, as Swarthmore is practically a suburb of Phila- 
delphia; and while Alpha Zeta was active at Barnard, Alpha 
Kappa was installed in a part of Greater New York, too. 

The first colonized chapter is Beta Omicron 
Beta Omicron at the University of Iowa, installed June 9, 
1926. 

Within a week, on June 14, another installation added Beta 

Pi chapter at Michigan State college to Kappa Alpha Theta’s 
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roll. The local that became Beta Pi was organized as Sororian 
in the fall of 1902, and petitioned Kappa Alpha 
Beta Pi ‘Theta soon after the faculty of Michigan State 
lifted the long standing ban against national frater- 
nities on that campus. | 
No petitions came before the 1926 convention for vote, 
though many charter applications were pending then. 

Another southern chapter was the next. Beta Rho of Kappa 

Alpha Theta was installed at Duke university, 
Beta Rho Durham, North Carolina, by chartering Sigma 
Tau local on February 18, 1928. 

In July 1928 Grand convention again authorized Grand 

council to attempt colonization—at Southern Methodist uni- 
versity, a college endorsed by all chapters of 

Beta Sigma District VIII, which felt the need of another 
Texas Theta center. 

The tremendous work of colonization was placed in the hands 
of the cosmopolitan Dallas alumne chapter. Its members 
worked assidiously and wisely. At Thanksgiving time the report 
came that the group was ready for pledging. Margaret Killen 
Banta (Mrs. George, Jr.) Grand vice-president, went to Dallas, 
inspected the group, agreed with Dallas alumne that the group 
was ready for the next step, so pledged fifteen Southern Metho- 
dist university students to Kappa Alpha Theta. Second semes- 
ter the group was enlarged to twenty-one. Under Dallas alum- 
nz tutelage it was soon ready for installation, receiving a char- 
ter as Beta Sigma chapter, March 10, 1929. 

In the spring of 1928 Denison university lifted its ban 
against women’s national fraternities. The locals in Panhel- 

lenic agreed on a plan of petitioning nationals, and 
Beta Tau in the early fall of 1929 Theta received a formal 

petition from Chi Psi Delta, which had first peti- 
tioned Kappa Alpha Theta in 1901. Beta Tau chapter was in- 
stalled at Denison, June 15, 1929. 

Sigma Beta Pi, University of British Columbia, received a 
charter as Beta Upsilon, February 15, 1980. 
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College 
year 


1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 


1874-75 


1875-76 


1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 


1880-81 


CHARTERS GRANTED 


Chronological List by College Years 
(*Charter Granted by Convention) 


Inactive 
period 


Feb. 25, 1886 
to Nov. 3, 1906 


Fall, 1876 to 
June, 1881 


Feb. 25,1886 to 
June 29, 1893 


Chapter Established Charter 
returned 
Alpha (DePauw) Jan. 27, 1870 
Beta (Indiana) May 18, 1870 
Cincinnati Wesleyan Dec. 1870 June, 1871 
Millersburg Apr. 18, 1871 |Jan. 22, 1872 
Indiana Gamma (Moore’s Hill) |Apr. 26,1871 |Jan. (?%), 1876 
NONE 
NONE 
Gamma (Butler) Feb. 27, 1874 
(Indiana Delta) 
Epsilon (Wooster) May 12, 1875 |Feb. 15, 1913 
(Ohio Alpha) 
Delta (Illinois) June 9, 1875 
(Ill. Delta-Ill, Wesleyan) 
Mu (Allegheny) May, 1876 
(Pa. Alpha) 
Zeta (Ohio) Spring, 1876 |Feb. 25, 1886 
(Ohio Beta) 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
Eta (Michigan) Dec. 10, 1879 
(Michigan Alpha) 
Theta (Simpson) June 9, 1880/1891 
(Iowa Alpha) 
Iota (Cornell) Jan. 29, 1881 
(New York Alpha) 
*Kappa (Kansas) Mar. 18, 1881 
Lambda (Vermont) Apr. 11, 1881 


1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 


1887-88 
1888-89 


1889-90 


1890-91 
1891-92 


1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 


1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-00 
1900-01 
1901-02 
1902-03 
1903-04 
1904-05 
1905-06 


Gamma deuteron (Ohio Wesleyan) |June, 1881 
(Ohio Gamma) 


Nu (Hanover) Jan. 4, 1882 |Sept., 1899 
Xi (Wesleyan) Spring, 1883 |Feb. 23, 1887 
NONE 

NONE 

NONE Mar. 3, 1887 

Omicron (So. California) 
*Pi (Albion) Mar. 19, 1887 |Nov. 18, 1908 
*Rho (Nebraska) Apr. 7, 1887 

Sigma (Toronto) May, 1887 

Tau (Northwestern ) Sept. 29, 1887 

Upsilon (Minnesota) Feb. 6, 1889 

Phi (Stanford) Apr. 4, 1889 

(Univ. of Pacific) 

Chi (Syracuse) Oct. 10, 1889 

Psi( Wisconsin) May 20, 1890 

Omega (California) June 2, 1890 

NONE 
*Alpha Beta (Swarthmore) Sept. 24, 1891 

Alpha Gamma (Ohio State) May 24, 1892 

NONE 

NONE 

NONE 

Alpha Delta (Goucher) May 15, 1896 

Woman’s Col. of Balt.) 

Alpha Epsilon (Brown) Feb. 20, 1897|Apr. 20, 1912 
Alpha Zeta (Barnard) Mar. 19, 1898 |June 4, 1915 
NONE 

NONE 

NONE 

NONE 

NONE 

Alpha Eta (Vanderbilt) Jan. 15, 1904 

Alpha Theta (Texas) Sept. 17, 1904 

NONE 
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Jan. 1882 to 
May 31, 1924 


Oct. 1, 1895 to 
Apr. 14, 1917 


June, 1891 to 
Feb. 10, 1896 
1889 to 
July 8, 1905 


July 30, 1891 
to Feb. 1892 


College Chapter Established Charter Inactive 
year returned period 
1906-07 Alpha Tota (Washington) Nov. 30, 1906 
St. Louis 
Alpha Kappa (Adelphi) June 5, 1907 
1907-08 pe ie. Lambda (Washington) May 21, 1908 
eattle 
1908-09 Alpha Mu (Missouri) Feb. 12, 1909 
1909-10 *Alpha Nu (Montana) July 16, 1909 
*Alpha Xi (Oregon) July 21, 1909 
*Alpha Omicron (Okla.) Aug. 25,-1909 
1910-11 NONE 
1911-12 Alpha Pi (North Dakota) Sept 26, 1911 
Charter was 
granted in | 
May 
Alpha Rho (South Dakota) Mar. 9, 1912 
1912-13 NONE 
1913-14 *Alpha Sigma (Washington State)|Nov. 8, 1913 
Alpha Tau (Cincinnati) Dec., 13, 1918 
Alpha Upsilon (Washburn) May 8, 1914 
Alpha Phi (Newcomb) May 15, 1914 
1914-15 Alpha Chi (Purdue) May 22, 1915 
1915-16 *Alpha Psi (Lawrence) Oct 77,1915 
*Alpha Omega (Pittsburgh) Dec. 4, 1915 
Beta Beta (Randolph-Macon) May 6, 1916 
1916-17 NONE 
1917-18 *Beta Gamma (Colorado State) Sept. 8, 1917 
*Beta Delta (Arizona) Sept 15, 1917 | 
*Beta Epsilon (Oregon State) Nov. 10, 1917 
1918-19 NONE | 
1919-20 *Beta Zeta (Oklahoma State) Sept. 5, 1919 
*Beta Eta (Pennsylvania) Nov. 1, 1919 
Beta Theta (Idaho) May 15, 1920 
1920-21 Beta Iota (Colorado) Apr. 23, 1921 
Beta Kappa (Drake) Apr. 30, 1921 
1921-22 Beta Lambda (William and Mary) |Apr. 28, 1922 
1922-23 *Beta Mu (Nevada) Noy. 18, 1922 
1923-24 NONE 
1924-25 *Beta Nu (Florida) Oct. 18, 1924 
Beta Xi (California S.B.) June 15, 1925 
1925-26 Beta Omicron (Iowa) June 9, 1926 
Beta Pi (Michigan State) June 14, 1926 
1926-27 NONE 
1927-28 Beta Rho (Duke) Feb. 18, 1928 
1928-29 Beta Sigma (Southern Methodist) |Mar. 10, 1929 
Beta Tau (Denison) June 15, 1929 
1929-30 Beta Upsilon (Vancouver ) Feb. 15, 1930 


CHARTERS GRANTED—70 (Including Alpha) 
CHAPTERS ACTIVE 1930—59 
CHARTERS INACTIVE—11 


Cincinnati Wesleyan—Faculty opposition. 

Millersburg— ?? 

Moore’s Hill—Faculty opposition and decrease in students. 
Wooster—Anti-fraternity rules. 

Ohio University—Faculty opposition. 

Simpson—Religious revival—fraternity “undemocratic.” 
Hanover—Too few students and college financial struggle. 
Wesleyan—Opposition to co-education. 

Albion—Too few students and college financial struggle. 
Brown—Anti-fraternity rules. 

Barnard—Anti-fraternity rules. 


CHARTERS SUSPENDED FOR A PERIOD 


Gamma (1874-1906) 

Mu (1876-1881) 

Eta (1886-1893) 

Gamma deuteron (1882-1924) 


CHARTERS TRANSFERRED 


Delta—from Illinois Wesleyan to University of Illinois. 
Phi—from University of Pacific to Stanford University. 


Omicron (1882-1917) 
Rho (1891-1896) 
Sigma (1889-1905) 
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W Hat Micut Have BEEN 


This story has been concerned only with charters establishing 
college chapters of Kappa Alpha Theta. But that is only part 
of the extension story. In the tables that follow are listed the 
colleges either considered as extension fields in the years when 
Kappa Alpha Theta was seeking opportunities to plant new 
chapters, or from which ambitious groups of girls have sought 
contacts with Kappa Alpha Theta in these later years when the 
fraternity leaves initiative to charter applicants. The list makes 
no claim to completeness, as for numerous years files are so in- 
complete that only the colleges “seriously considered” are on 
record; and even recent files do not include merely tentative in- 
quiries as to conditions of application, etc. It does claim ac- 
curacy, for data on each college mentioned and on each group 
named has been taken from original records in the national ar- 
chives. 

Obviously some of these institutions did not meet the stand- 
ards necessary for consideration of a petition. Groups from 
many others were discouraged promptly by national officers be- 
cause the colleges were unfriendly to fraternities, or already 
were well supplied with chapters; because the locations were not 
stragetic ones for Kappa Alpha Theta; because the groups were 
not the ones that could hope to win district support. Other 
groups were allowed on their own volition to continue their peti- 
tions for some years because officers felt that a college and group 
might develop desired conditions for a charter, or that the chap- 
ters of Kappa Alpha Theta might be educated to appreciate 
a certain college’s advantages as a Theta center. As far as 
records show there are only two colleges on the list, where Theta 
still has no chapter, from which groups were refused charters 
by convention or chapter vote. 

A study of this list of colleges leads to many deductions, in- 
ferences, and speculations. But such are not the province of 
history. | 

What becomes of unchartered applying groups is a question 
many ask. Many of the groups on this list are now strong, ac- 
tive chapters of other fraternities—at least two of them it was 
the privilege of a Kappa Alpha Theta Grand council to help 
_ win other charters, when Kappa Alpha Theta’s chapters failed 
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to appreciate opportunities offered. A few of these applicants 
became organizers of national fraternities well known today. 
Did Kappa Alpha Theta make mistakes in permitting locals of 
these two types to realize their ambitions through other fraterni- 
ties? An impossible question to answer now. Other groups 
mentioned are still working for some national charter; others 
disbanded; and the further history of still others remains un- 
known to Theta. 

Certain it is that Kappa Alpha Theta could not have placed 
charters at all these one-hundred twenty-four colleges. (Omit- 
ting from the list’s total of 183, the 59 colleges where Theta has 
chapters today.) Under the changing educational situation will 
fraternities have to place charters in more than a hundred col- 
leges, in order to remain national organizations? The idea is 
staggering. A definite answer is impossible. But certain it is 
that the fraternity idea is too serviceable in college life not to be 
perpetuated generally, so more chapters, or more fraternities, 
will surely be required as the years go by. 

The chronological list of colleges is perhaps the more inter- 
esting list, as it shows the increasing popularity of national fra- 
ternity contacts, as well as the increasing popularity of educa- 
tion itself. ‘The almost certain granting of a charter at any col- 
lege on the list when the fraternity was the seeker after exten- 
sion, and the comparatively small ratio of grants when Theta 
waited for petitions to come in, may argue the advantages of the 
former method of procedure, or merely reflect the growing popu- 
larity of college for women and the desire to experience national 
fraternity life. 

The disappearance from this list of a college where a Theta 
chapter now exists is coincident with granting of said charter 
there. The reappearance again and again of a college indicates 
the persistence of some groups, or else petitions from new 
groups. 

AMALGAMATION 

Another method of increasing Kappa Alpha Theta’s chap- 
ter roll was proposed during the winter of 1912-13. Four fra- 
ternities, each with only a comparatively few chapters, and most 
of those in colleges where Theta had no chapters, approached 
Kappa Alpha Theta officers with tentative suggestions for amal- 
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gamation or assimilation. In each case practical obstacles, es- 
pecially different requirements as to college standards, and the 
presence in one college of a chapter of Theta and a chapter of 
the other fraternity, too, led to an abandonment of the idea after 

-a mutually interested study of the questions involved. One of 
these fraternities, Alpha Sigma Alpha, in 1914 became a pro- 
fessional fraternity and released its few college chapters to two 
National Panhellenic fraternities. Two of the group, Sigma 
Iota Chi, and Phi Mu Gamma, became strictly junior college 
fraternities. Kappa Alpha Theta was one of the National Pan- 
hellenic groups which took over the college chapters of Phi Mu 
Gamma; the chapter received by Theta being the basis for its 
Alpha Phi chapter at Newcomb college. The other fraternity 
decided to continue as an independent college fraternity, and is 
now a frequent friendly Kappa Alpha Theta rival at numerous 
colleges. 


CHARTER POSSIBILITIES—CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 


(Dates after college indicates when Theta entered) 
1870 
Cincinnati Wesleyan female college (1870) 
DePauw university (Indiana Asbury college) (1870) 
Indiana university (1870) 
Millersburg college (1871) 


1871 
Moore’s Hill college (1871) 


1872 


Antioch college 

Illinois Wesleyan university (1875) 

Northwestern Christian university (Later Butler college) (1874) 
University of Michigan (1879) 


1875 
Allegheny college (1876) Michigan, University of (1879) 
Antioch college Ohio university (1876) 
Christian college, Merom, Ind. Oxford college 
Eureka college Purdue university (1915) 
Illinois Wesleyan university Swedenborgian college 

(1875) Wesleyan university (1883) 

Lincoln college, Ill. Wooster college (1875) 


McKendrie college 
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1876-1878 
Allegheny college (1876) 
Cornell university (1881) 
Illinois, University of (1895) 
Iowa Wesleyan university 
Kansas, University of (1881) 
Michigan, University of (1879) 
1879 
Cornell university (1881) 
Michigan, University of (1879) 
Moore’s Hill college 
Ohio Wesleyan university (1881) 
(1924) 


1881 
Adrian college 
California, University of (1890) 
Cincinnati Wesleyan college for 

women 

Hamilton college, Lexington, Ky. 
Hanover college (1882) 
Hillside college 
Iowa, University of (1926) 
Kansas, University of (1881) 
Maine, University of 
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Northwestern university (1887) 
Ohio State university (1892) 
Syracuse university (1889) 
Wellesley college 

Wisconsin, University of (1890) 


Purdue university (1915) 
Simpson college (1880) 
Wesleyan university 


Northwestern university (1887) 

Ohio Wesleyan university (1881) 
(1924) 

Smith college 

Transylvania university 

Vermont, University of (1881) 

Wellesley college 

Wesleyan university 

Wisconsin, University of (1890) 


1883 (No convention minutes preserved) 


Smith college 
1885 
Boston university 
California, University of (1890) 
Cincinnati, University of (1913) 
Denver, University of 
Missouri, University of (1909) 
1887 
Albion college (1887) 
Boston university 
Denver, University of 
Minnesota, University of (1889) 
Nebraska, University of (1887) 
Northwestern university (1887) 
1889 
Boston university 
Byrn Mawr college 
California, University of (1890) 
Mt. Holyoke college 
Purdue university (1915) 


Wellesley university 


Southern California, University of 
(1887), (1917) 

Syracuse university (1889) 

Texas, University of (1904) 

Wisconsin, University of (1890) 


Rockford college 

Syracuse university (1889) 
Toronto, University of (1887) 
University of the Pacific (1889) 
Wisconsin, University of (1890) 


Swarthmore college (1891) 
Syracuse university (1889) 
Wellesley college 

Wisconsin, University of (1890) 
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1891 
Bryn Mawr college 
Chicago, University of 
Columbia university (1898) 
Michigan, University of (1893) 
Mt. Holyoke college 
Newcomb college (1914) 
Ohio State university (1892) 
1898 
Chicago, University of 
Columbia university (1898) 
Michigan, University of (1893) 


1896 
Baker university 
Brown university (1897) 
Butler university (1906) 
Colby college 
Columbia university (1898) 
Illinois, University of (1895) 


1897 
Canton college 
Columbia university (1897) 
Industrial college of Arkansas 
1899 
Bucknell college 
Knoxville, University of 
Newcomb college (1914) 
Ohio Wesleyan university (1924) 


1901 | 
Adelphi college (1907) 
Baker university 
Denison university (1929) 
Mt. Holyoke college 
Ohio university 
Ohio Wesleyan university (1924) 
1903 
Adelphi college (1907) 
Baker university 
Bucknell university — 
Butler college (1906) 
Colorado, University of (1921) 
Denison university (1929) 
Dickinson college 
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Ohio Wesleyan university (1924) 
Purdue university (1915) 
Stanford university (1892) 
Swarthmore college (1891) 
Toronto, University of (1905) 
Wellesley college 

Wittenberg college 


Ohio Wesleyan university (1924) 

Purdue university (1915) 

Woman’s college of Baltimore (1896) 
(Later Goucher college) 


Lombard college 

Nebraska, University of 

Purdue university 

Washington, University of (Seattle) 
(1908) 

Woman’s college of 
(Goucher) (1896) 


Baltimore 


Missouri, University of (1909) 
Ohio university 
Tufts college 


Tabor college 

Washington, University of (Seattle) 
(1908) 

West Virginia, University of 


Tufts college 

Vanderbilt university (1904) 

Washington, University of (St. 
Louis) (1906) 

West Virginia, University of 

Woman’s college of Maryland 


Hunter college (New York nor- 
mal) 

Indiana normal school 

Miami university 

Missouri, University of (1909) 

Ohio university 

Ohio Wesleyan university (1924) 
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Texas, University of (1904) 
Toronto, University of (1905) 
Tufts college 

‘Vanderbilt university (1904) 
Washburn college (1914) 


1905 


Adelphi college (1907) 
Alabama, University of 

Baker university 

Boston university 

Butler college (1906) 

Colorado, University of (1921) 
Dickinson college 

Fairmount college 

Iowa, University of (1926) 
Marietta college 

Miami university 

Missouri, University of (1909) 
Oklahoma, University of (1909) 


1907 


Colby college 
Dickinson college 
Iowa, University of (1926) 


McGill university (Royal Victoria 


college) 
Miami university 
Milliken university 
Missouri, University of (1909) 
Montana, University of (1909) 
Newcomb college (1914) 
Oklahoma, University of (1909) 


1909 


Baker university 

Boston university 

Epworth university 

Franklin college 

Iowa, University of (1926) 

Miami university 

Montana, University of (1909) 

Montana State College 

North Dakota, University 
(1911) 
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Washington, University of (Seattle) 
(1908) 

West Virginia, University of 

Western Reserve university 


Oregon, University of (1909) 

Pennsylvania, University of (1919) 

Purdue university (1915) 

Randolph-Macon college (1916) 

South Dakota, University of (1912) 

Tennessee, University of 

Tufts college 

Washburn college (1914) 

Washington university (St. Louis) 
1906) 

Washington, University of (Seattle) 
(1908) 

West Virginia, University of 


Oregon, University of (1909) 

Ripon college 

Simpson college 

South Dakota, University of (1912) 

Southern California, University of 
(1917) 

Tufts college 

Washburn college (1914) 

Washington, University of (Seattle) 
(1908) 

Washington State college (1913) 


Ohio university 

Oklahoma, University of (1909) 

Oregon, University of (1909) 

Rochester, University of 

South Dakota, University of (1912) 

Southern California, University of 
(1917) 

Washburn college (1914) 

Washington State college (1913) 
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1911 
Alabama, University of 
Arizona, University of (1917) 
Arkansas, University of 
Cincinnati, University of (1913) 
Coe college 
Colorado, University of (1921) 
Denison university (1929) 
Denver, University of 
Drury college 
Iowa, University of (1926) 
Iowa state college 
Kansas state college 
Kentucky, University of 


1913 
Alabama, University of 
Arizona, University of (1917) 
Cincinnati, University of (1913) 
Coe college 
Colorado, University of (1921) 
Colorado State college (1917) 
Denver, University of 
Hanover college 
Hunter college (Normal college) 
Iowa, University of (1926) 
Kansas State college 


1916 
Arizona, University of (1917) 
Colorado state college (1917) 
Denver, University of 
Duke university (Trinity then) 

(1928) 

Hollins college 
Hunter college 
Illinois Wesleyan university 
Kansas State college 
Lawrence college (1915) 


1917 
Agnes Scott college 
Albion college 
Arizona, University of (1917) 
Arkansas, University of 
Bates college 
Beloit college 
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Lombard college 

Maine, University of 

Miami university 

Middlebury college 

Newcomb college (1914) 

Ohio Northern university 

Ohio Wesleyan university (1924) 

South Dakota, University of (1912) 

Southern California, University of 
(1917) 

Washburn college (1914) 

Washington state college (1913) 

Whitman college 


Middlebury college 

Milliken university 

Newcomb college (1914) 

Ohio Wesleyan university (1924) 

Purdue university (1914) 

Southern California, University of 
(1917) 

Utah, University of 

Washburn college (1914) 

Washington state college (1913) 

Whitman college 


Maryland, Woman’s college of 


Maryland, University of 


New York teachers college 

Occidental college 

Oregon state college (1917) 

Pittsburgh, University of (1915) 

Randolph-Macon college (1916) 

Southern California, University of 
(1917) 

Toledo university 

Whitman college 


Bradley Polytechnic institute 
Colby college 

Colorado state college (1917) 
Eureka college 

Franklin college 

Grinnell college 
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Hollins college 

Idaho, University of (1920) 

Iowa State college 

McMinnville college 

Nevada, University of (1922) 

Ohio Northern university 

Oklahoma State college (1919) 

Oregon State college (1917) 

Pennsylvania, University of 
(1919) 

Rice institute 


1919 


Beloit college 

Brenau college 

Colorado, University of (1921) 
Des Moines college 

Drake university (1921) 
Emerson college of oratory 
Franklin college 

Hollins college 

Idaho, University of (1920) 
Iowa, University of (1926) 
Iowa State college 

Iowa Wesleyan college 


1922 


Akron university 

_Alabama, University of 
Battle Creek normal school 
Beloit college 

Bethany college 

Boston university 

Bradley Polytechnic institute 
Carroll college 

Coe college 

Converse college 

Des Moines university © 
George Washington university 
Hunter college 
Indiana normal college 

Iowa, University of (1926) 
Iowa State college 

Knox college 


1924 


Alabama, University of 
Arkansas, University of 
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Shorter college 
Simpson college 
Southern Methodist university 
(1929) 
Stetson university 
Temple university 
Tufts college 
Union university 
Waynesburg college 
Whitman college 


Nevada, University of (1922) 
New Mexico, University of 
Occidental college 

Oklahoma State college (1919) 
Pennsylvania, University of (1919) 
Simpson college 

Thiel college 

Utah, University of 

West Virginia, University of 
Winona college 

Wittenberg college 


Maine, University of 

Michigan State college (1926) 
Montana State college 
Nebraska Wesleyan college 
Nevada, University of (1922) 
New York teachers college 
Occidental college 

Ohio Wesleyan university (1924) 
Rhode Island State college 
Temple university 

Thiel college 

Transylvania university 

Utah, University of 

Utah State college 

West Virginia, University of 
Western Reserve university 
William and Mary college (1922) 
Wittenberg college 


Beloit college 
Birmingham Southern college 
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Bradley Polytechnic institute 

California, University of (southern 
branch) (1925) 

Carnegie institute 

Charleston, College of 

Coe college 

Dickinson college 

Florida State college (1924) 

Hunter college 

Iowa, University of (1926) 

Iowa State college 

Kansas State college 

Kirksville teachers college 

Knox college 

Lake Forest college 

Miami university 

Michigan State college (1926) 

Middlebury college 

1926 

Alabama, University of 

Alfred university 

Bradley Polytechnic institute 

Brenau college 

Bucknell university 

Buena Vista college 

Buffalo, University of 

Carnegie institute 

Chattanooga, University of 

Chicago, University of 

Coe college 

Culver-Stockton college 

Duke university (1928) 

George Washington university 

Hunter college 

Kentucky, University of 


1928 


Akron, University of 

Albion college 

Arkansas, University of 
Baldwin-Wallace college 

Beuna Vista college 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Brenau college 

British Columbia, University of 
Bucknell university 
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Milliken university 

Monmouth college 

Montana State college 
Moravian college for women 
Nebraska Wesleyan university 
New York, College of the city of 
North Carolina, University of 
Occidental college 

Ohio Northern university 
Simpson college 

Susquehanna university 
Tennessee, University of 
Thiel college 

Toledo university 

Utah, University of 

West Virginia, University of 
Wittenberg college 


Louisville, University of 
Marietta college 

Mississippi, University of 
Monmouth college 

Nebraska Wesleyan university 
New York, College of the city of 
New York teachers college 
Occidental college 

Ohio university 

Omaha university 

Rochester, University of 

St. Lawrence university 
Simpson college 

Tennessee, University of 
Virginia, University of 

West Virginia, University of 


Buffalo, University of 
Charleston, College of 
Chattanooga, University of 
Chicago, University of 
Culver-Stockton college 
Denison university (1929) 
Duke university (1928) 
Fresno State college 
Gettysburg college 
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Howard university 

Kansas State college 

Linfield college 

Louisville, University of 

Marshall college 

Mississippi, University of 

Monmouth college 

New York State college for 
teachers 

Pacific, College of the 

Pennsylvania State college 

Queens college 


1929 


Akron, University of 
American university 
Belhaven college 
Birmingham-Southern college 
British Columbia, University of 
Carroll college 

Charleston, College of 
Cleveland school of education 
Culver-Stockton college 
Denison university (1929) 
Drury college 

Idaho college 

Kentucky, University of 
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Ripon college 

Rochester, University of 
San Diego State college 
South Carolina, University of 
Southwestern university 
Tennessee, University of 
Utah, University of 

Utah State college 

Virginia, University of 
West Virginia, University of 
Whitman college 
Wittenberg college 
Wyoming, University of 


Louisiana State university 
Monmouth college 
Omaha, University of 
Pacific, College of 
Pennsylvania State college 
Rollins college 


San Diego State teachers college 


South Carolina, University of 

Southern Methodist university 
(1929) 

Valparaiso university 

Wichita university 

Wyoming, University of 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE BROADER DEMANDS OF 
MATURE LIFE 


“From the east to the west loyal sisters are we.” 


OLLEGE graduates even in the seventies traveled to far 
cities, settled in distant states, so that soon Kappa Alpha 
Theta badges were to be seen many places distant from the col- 
leges where they were won. Alumnz who remained near their 
Alma Maters could keep in close touch with chapters and so be 
actively interested in the fraternity. In fact many Thetas re- 
mained active voting members of chapters after graduation, as 
early constitutions permitted any Theta to be active who paid 
her dues and attended meetings. No plan existed, little effort 
was made, to keep in touch with the more adventurous, distant 
alumne. But these far off alumne had not forgotten the fra- 
ternity, so as opportunity offered they originated a plan, took 
the initiative in developing what is now a vital fraternity feature 
—organized alumne. 

So far as records show, the first active alumne group was 
formed in Topeka, Kansas, January 15, 1889. The Kappa Al- 
pha Theta of February 1889 says: “Some time ago two Thetas 
met in the state library..... They began to talk... . question 
and answer followed in quick succession .... they found that they 
were acquainted with seven other Thetas residing in this western 
city. The two discussed the possibility of a local chapter and 
decided to see the other girls, all of whom were enthusiastic. 
.... 91x of them met at Mrs Nicholson’s January 15 and decided 
to meet on the third Wednesday of each month..... At the 
second meeting ten loyal Thetas were in attendance.” 

Members of this first alumnez organization were—F lorence 
Beck Werner (Mrs William) Alpha, Grace Brooks Gibson 
(Mrs Wilder) Beta, Flora Wasmuth Hickman (Mrs C. W.) 
Delta, Julia Norton Nicholson (Mrs G. T.) Ida Bay Duback 
(Mrs George) Mayme Hudson Keizer (Mrs Dell) and Ella 
K. Ropes, all from Kappa, Jessie Wright Whitcomb (Mrs 
George) Lambda, Annie L. Adams Baird (Mrs M. M.) Nu, 
Clara Schellabarger Macferran (Mrs William) and Mary Knox 
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TorpeEKA ALUMNZE 


Soon after this first Theta alumne club became the seventeenth Theta 
alumne chapter. 


Melton (Mrs Lawson) Tau. Two Topeka girls still at college, 
Frances Storrs Johnston (Mrs J. C.) Iota, and Margaret Mul- 
vane Morgan (Mrs Harrison) Tau; and Anza Letta Minear 
Music (Mrs) Delta, visiting in the east, were expected to join 
the group when they returned. This group continued to func- 
tion informally until 1909 when it received a charter as ‘Topeka 
alumne chapter. A few of the original group are still active in 
Topeka alumne. 

Alumne of Alpha living in Greencastle formed a literary 
club in 1890. Beta’s alumne in Bloomington also began hold- 
ing regular meetings in 1891. Tau reported in the Kappa Alpha 
Theta for July 1892: “We are glad to tell of the establishment 
of an alumne association of Kappa Alpha Theta in Chicago. 
We have had three meetings, each exceeding the preceding one in 
interest and enthusiasm.” 

So, at least four informal alumne organizations were active 
before the fraternity made any provision for organizing alumne. 
From each of the four as years passed, evolved a chartered alum- 


nz chapter. 
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Establishment of alumnz chapters was first agitated in a 
November 1890 Kappa Alpha Theta editorial: “Since ’70 our 
list of alumnez has been increasing till now our members have 
gone out into all parts of the union. In many places there are 
a number of alumne, and why can’t they revive their old-time 
enthusiasm for Theta by organizing alumne chapters? It would 
help us who are in college to know that Theta does not lose her 
members when they leave college. We believe that if our active 
members would look up all their alumnez members and talk to 
them ....in the coming year we should see at least half a dozen 
good, large, enthusiastic alumne chapters. Let us be in earnest 
about this matter, as it is important.” ‘Though it took more than 
the “coming year” to get a “half dozen” alumne chapters, this 
campaign for a plan of alumne organization met with prompt 
success, as the 1891 convention at Burlington, Vermont, pro- 
vided for the organization of alumnz chapters “to have same 
representation privileges, charters, fees, etc. that regular chap- 
ters have.” 

The first alumne constitution provided for the formation of 
alumne chapters wherever a sufficient number of 'Thetas wished 
such an organization. 'The “sufficient number” was later defined 
as five. In 1905 the minimum number of resident alumne re- 
quired to win an alumne charter was raised to ten; in 1915, to 
fifteen; in 1922, to twenty, at which figure it now stands. 

The program for every convention after 1891 included some 
consideration of alumne matters. In 1903, by which time there 
were twelve chartered alumne chapters, the custom of an entire 
session devoted to alumne interests was inaugurated. 

From their organization alumnez chapters have paid annual 
per capita dues. In return, the fraternity always paid part of 
the expenses of each alumne chapter’s convention delegate, and 
since 1903 provided each dues paying member of alumnez chap- 
ters with an automatic Kappa Alpha Theta subscription. The 
1928 convention decided that the time had come to be even more 
generous with alumne chapters, as their increase in number and 
size had brought them to a self-supporting state, so from then 
| on their convention delegates receive the same expense allowance 
as college chapter delegates receive. 

Alumne chapters have always had a vote in convention. 
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This alumne vote is a ratio of the college chapter vote, a ratio 
that the college chapters have often proposed to change to an 
equal vote, but the proposal has been voted down each time by 
alumnz delegates because their chapters did not want “this added 
responsibility.” 

When the 1909 convention increased the number of districts 
and reduced the size of Grand council by omitting District presi- 
dents from that executive body, the office of Grand vice-presi- 
dent was created. Among duties assigned to the Grand vice- 
president was supervision of alumne interests. Since all exten- 
sion problems were also assigned to the Grand vice-president, 
she soon had too much to do. So, in 1915 alumne interests were 
transferred to the supervision of an Alumne secretary, ex-officio 
a Grand council member only in matters pertaining to alumne. 
This Alumnz secretary was empowered to select, with Grand 
council approval, an assisting staff of state chairmen, one for 
each state. The present title for this alumne staff is the Alumnz 
board. 

The Alumne secretary’s duties are—‘‘Act as a clearing house 
for all alumne matters; keep the alumnez in touch with the fra- 
ternity; act as executive officer of the state chairmen; keep a 
complete list of all organizations of alumne, chapter, club, or 
even less formal groups; initiate movements looking toward the 
most effective alumne organization.” 

A State chairman keeps a card catalogue of all Thetas living 
in her state, and to each of them sends once a year a letter of 
Theta state news, enclosing with it the Annual report of the fra- 
ternity. Under the leadership of the Alumne secretary, these 
state chairmen work to organize alumne clubs, to develop inter- 
Theta contacts, arouse enthusiasm, disseminate information 
about the fraternity of today. 

The growth in size and responsibility of alumne chapters, the 
increased requirement for minimum membership in an alumnz 
chapter, created the need for some type of organization that 
would reach and interest alumnz in localities where the establish- 
ment of an alumnz chapter was impracticable or impossible. 
Under the leadership of the Alumne secretary, two forms of 
organization developed as a partial solution of the problem. 

The 1919 convention provided for contacts with the more 
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isolated alumnez through the formation of the Alumne associa- 
tion. Any Theta unable to join an organized alumne group 
can become a member of the Alumne association by paying dues 
of $1.50 a year. These dues give such members individual maga- 
zine subscriptions, make them “active members,” and help sup- 
port the work of the Alumne board. 

In any community where five or more Thetas care to meet 
together but where there are too few interested alumne to form 
an alumne chapter, there may be formed an alumne club. Dues 
of an alumne club are five dollars per year, the club receiving 
one copy of each fraternity publication; or, $1.50 per member 
with each paying member receiving the Kappa Alpha Theta. 
Each club is entitled to representation and recognition at con- 
vention, if it sends a delegate. The organization of Theta 
alumne clubs was authorized by the 1922 convention. 

Interests and problems demanding consideration by the 
Alumne board becoming increasingly extensive with a steadily 
increasing alumne clientele, in 1924 an Associate alumne secre- 
tary was added to the board. Her special work is with the alum- 
nz chapters, including the directing of their national service 
which formerly functioned through the Service bureau. 

Frequently an alumne chapter would desire to do some spe- 
cial national work. So, in 19138 a Service bureau was organized 
to outline and supervise national projects to be undertaken by 
special alumne chapters, to provide a medium through which col- 
lege chapters might profit by alumne experience and assistance. 
After eleven years helpful, effective service, the bureau went 
out of existence when the office of Associate alumnz secretary 
was created to better coordinate such work with other Alumnez 
board responsibilities. 


ALUMNAE CHAPTERS 
“To preserve our interest in the fraternity and aid the col- 
lege chapter, we have decided to petition for an alumne char- 
ter,” so wrote a group of alumne. 
No doubt the impetus for most alumne charter petitions was 
similar, even when a group aimed only at “happy social inter- 
course between Thetas.” This social aim naturally dominates 


| the beginnings of alumne organization in cities far removed 
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from any Theta college chapter. No more worth-while service 
does any alumnz chapter do than this of welcoming the new- 
comer, holding social gatherings where at regular intervals 
Thetas may lay aside the responsibilities, the cares, even the dig- 
nity of their daily lives and for a few hours be just themselves. 

Where an alumne chapter is in the same city with a college 
chapter its chief interest is, naturally, being Big Sister to the 
college chapter. Anything, from providing a cake for a rush 
party, to building a chapter house, may be the work of such an 
alumne chapter. ‘To be sure, if the undertaking is a big one, 
like building a chapter house, the alumnz chapter doesn’t do it 
all, it merely acts as the agent for the carrying out of service to 
which all alumne contribute. 

A large number of Theta alumne chapters started as Theta 
clubs (long before alumne clubs were a recognized part of the 
national organization) some of them having years of service to 
their credit before they petitioned for an alumne charter when, 
having convinced themselves they wanted a permanent organi- 
zation, they felt ready for broader responsibilities, wanted to 
become active in the fraternity’s growth and development. 

Kappa Alpha Theta’s policy makes its alumne chapter or- 
ganization flexible, leaves each alumne chapter free to find its 
own field of service. This being true it is remarkable to find how 
much alike all the alumnez chapters are. Each of them meets 
once a month, for eight or nine months each year; each of them 
emphasizes social intercourse, friendship, at these meetings. A 
small percentage have settled on a custom of extensive literary 
programs. Most try at times such programs, or a course in 
fraternity education, or elaborate formal entertainment at each 
meeting, but the great majority revert to simple social meet- 
ings where friendly converse and food are the chief entertain- 
ment. 

As a chapter grows in years and numbers it generally begins 
to look around for new fields of endeavor. Since being a good 
citizen in one’s own community is a Kappa Alpha Theta ideal, 


chapters usually get interested in some form of local social ser- — 


vice, though the special service of any one chapter may change 
from year to year. 
Certain specific social work has become the definite interest 
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of some chapters, often because members are leaders in such 
work and are in need of more helpers. These special services 
are set forth in the chapter “Ideals in action.” Many other 
alumne chapters have established direct contacts with the As- 
sociated charities of their cities and are ready to answer emer- 
gency calls for special service. Most all alumne chapters at 
Christmas time do something for unfortunate children, or for 
lonesome old people. 

Then there are chapters more interested in educational prob- 
lems. Seattle alumnz works through its city Panhellenic for 
scholarships for high school and college girls; Syracuse alumne, 
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1929 ScHotarsHip Banquet, UNiversiry or NEBRASKA 


Annually, Lincoln City Panhellenic honors the college Panhellenic scholars 
with such a banquet, at which scholarship trophies are awarded. 


for the endowment campaign of Syracuse university; Lincoln 
alumne, for better scholarship at the University of Nebraska 
through the Panhellenic banquet honoring the best students and 
through prizes to the leaders in each class in the chapter; Madi- 
son gives an annual dinner honoring Psi members elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa; Portland alumne with the able assistance of 
Chicago alumnae, underwrote the musical education of a talented 
member. 
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Some thirty years before petitioning for an alumne charter, 
alumne living in Bloomington, Indiana, organized as an infor- 
mal club, developed a Senior service by which all Beta seniors 
were welcomed into the alumnez body. ‘This service, in a modi- 
fied form, has been recognized nationally and gradually is being 
adopted over the country. 

In 1903 Los Angeles alumne started the Scholarship fund, 
now the national Loan and fellowship fund enterprise. As the 
fund became more and more useful, more and more in need of 
more and more money, more and more alumne chapters took 
as their main work its growth. ‘Today almost every alumnz 
chapter contributes annually to the fund. Notable gifts have 
been made by Washington alumne through its silk stocking and 
Christmas card ventures, by Pittsburgh alumnz through its 
Theta Service enterprise. 

The Scholarship fund, social service work, ete. call for 
much money, so many an alumne chapter has developed a busi- 
ness. Syracuse alumnze makes and markets Rose jelly, a hand 
lotion; Topeka alumne’s Benefit show has become a feature 
of the city’s winter social life; St. Louis alumne has a thriving 
Black Kat Koffee market; Evanston alumne has perhaps the 


TuHeta Book Suop, Evanston, ILuiNois 
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most successful, growing business, the Theta book shop started 
in 1922, a loan library which has almost two thousand subscrib- 
ers and earns a net of several thousand dollars a year. 

Since the celebration of Founders’-day has become a real 
— event, itis customary for alumnez chapters to manage these birth- 
day parties, making them real reunions for all chapters and all 
scattered Thetas of a given radius—ain the case of Indianapolis 
and Detroit for all Thetas of the state. 

As Kappa Alpha Theta conventions grew in size, the work 
demanded of the hostess chapter, or later hostess district, grew. 
In recent years convention hostess duties have become largely the 
responsibility of alumnz chapters, whose able direction contrib- 
utes much to the success of these district and national reunions. 

Another mdirect service of alumnz chapters has been the 
investigating, and in earlier days organizing and guiding, groups 
ambitious for Theta charters. Since the adoption in 1924 of 
colonization as a possible means of extension, two alumne chap- 
ters have done notable service of this type, Des Moines and 
Dallas alumne. 

Growth in the alumne chapter idea, changes in their size and 
cosmopolitanism seem best shown by a table recording their dates 
of establishment, their charter membership and their present 
membership—and so the table that follows. 

When alumne chapters were first established they were given 
Greek names, following through the Greek alphabet and then 
beginning again with double letters, just as college chapters were 
named. But this plan often led to confusion between college 
and alumne chapters, so in 1913 Greek names for alumne chap- 
ters were dropped, and each named for the city in which it was 
located. ‘The present names are used in the tables, with the origi- 
nal Greek letter names following in brackets for those chapters 
so christened. 

ALUMNAE CLUBS 

Alumne clubs, as already related, began to form themselves 
before the national fraternity had given any thought to alumne 
organization. When the fraternity did act, at the 1891 conven- 
tion, it provided for only one form of organization—alumne 
chapters. Groups that did not care to assume the obligations 
of alumne chapters, continued to exist, and increase in number, 
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though without any official recognition as part of Kappa Alpha 
Theta organization. It was not until 1922 that the fraternity 
officially provided for clubs. That this provision was a wise step 
and met a real need is evident in the steadily growing number 
of clubs. 

These clubs are variable quantities. Sometimes they exist 
one year and not the next, for Thetas will move often and some- 
times other local conditions make it advisable to temporarily 
suspend activity as a club. ‘The simple requirements for an ac- 
tive club make such adjustments easy. These clubs are valuable, 
as a pleasant renewing of ties and extending of social contacts 
for their members, and as additional nucleuses for disseminating 
fraternity news, for bringing new ideas and enthusiasm into the 
fraternity, and for performing notable service in reeommending 
worth while girls to college chapters, in aiding nearby college 
chapters, in advising on extension problems. 

Clubs also serve as fine preparation for the more definite 
obligations of alumne chapters. Every year, since their official 
recognition, one or more clubs has become a chartered alumnz 
chapter, such experienced groups easily adjusting themselves to 
the new duties and opportunities of an alumnez chapter. 

Tifty clubs were actively enrolled in June 1929 at the fol- 
lowing centers: Arizona, Phoenix, Tucson; California, Glendale, 
Long Beach, Palo Alto, Riverside, Sacramento Valley; Colo- 
rado, Fort Collins; Connecticut, Hartford, New Haven; Flor- 
ida, Miami; Georgia, Atlanta; Honolulu, Hawaii; Idaho, Boise; 
Illinois, Oak Park, Rockford; Indiana, Lafayette, Muncie; 
Iowa, Sioux City; Kentucky, Louisville; Michigan, Albion, 
Grand Rapids; Montana, Butte-Anaconda; New York, Buf- 
falo; New Jersey, Central (Bound Brook), Northern (Maple- 
wood); North Carolina, Durham-Raleigh; North Dakota, 
Grand Forks; Ohio, Akron, Delaware, Toledo, Youngstown; 
Oklahoma, Ponea City, Stillwater; Oregon, Corvallis-Albany, 
Eugene, Salem; Pennsylvania, Erie, Harrisburg, Meadville, 
State College; South Dakota, Sioux Falls; Tennessee, Mem- 
phis; Z'exas, Amarillo, Fort Worth, San Antonio, Wichita 
Falls; Virginia, Norfolk; Washington, Pullman, Southeastern 
(Walla Walla. ) 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


KAPPA ALPHA THETA DISTRICT 
CONFEDERATION 


“Abroad in all the land 
A scattered linked band.’ 


L'THOUGH the 1891 convention at Burlington, Vermont, 
provided for a reorganization of Kappa Alpha Theta, the 
work was only half done when convention adjourned. The re- 
construction of constitution and bylaws to conform to conven- 
tion’s decisions was a task too large for the few busy conven- 
tion days. ‘Therefore Alpha was appointed as the committee 
to present at next convention a revised constitution embodying 
the legislation passed in Burlington. Alpha put this work in 
the hands of a committee, two alumne, Flora Turman Laughlin 
(Mrs E. G.) and Anne Downey, and one undergraduate, Flor- 
ence Line Wise (Mrs W. H.). 

Out of this work grew Greencastle alumne chapter (the first 
alumne charter granted) and the first sectional, or district, con- 
vention. Strictly speaking it was not a district convention, as 
districts had not yet been organized. This meeting was called 
by Alpha and Greencastle alumne in March 1898, partly to test 
the value of the district idea, though the main purpose was to 
give older chapters an opportunity to discuss the proposed new 
constitution and to suggest improvements. 

The chapters represented were Alpha, Beta, Delta, Epsilon, 
Nu, Pi, Psi, and Alpha Gamma. Among the delegates may be 
recognized the names of several alumne still well known in the 
fraternity at large—Winifred Sercombe, Psi, then Grand presi- 
dent; Arda Knox, Beta, later a District president; Margaret 
Smith Abbot (Mrs W. G.) Alpha, and Edith Cockins, Alpha 
Gamma, later Grand council members, Mrs Abbot as president, 
Miss Cockins as both editor and treasurer. 

The delegates arrived Monday, March 27. Greencastle 
alumne gave a reception that evening, for the guests to meet 
the faculty of DePauw and town friends of Alpha. Kappa 
Kappa Gamma entertained the visiting Thetas at tea, and the 
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last session was followed by still another tea, at Colonel Weaver’s 
home, now Alpha’s chapter house. 


District Gonierence 


OF -- 


Kappa Alpta Theta, 


Greencastie, Ind., —— 


Mar. 28, 29, 1893. 


a“ gS 


At the Grand convention, Chica- 
go, July 1893, a memorial was pre- 
sented from this sectional convention, 
which read in part: “Chapters of the 
states of Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Indiana decided some 
time since to hold a convention.... 
and if successful and popular, with 
the hope of holding similar conven- 
tions annually in different districts, 
say western, central, and eastern, the 
three comprising all chapters of Kap- 
pa Alpha Theta. This convention... . 
was a decided success. .We hope 
each chapter may have the privilege 
of attending such a convention annu- 
ally in the future. Three districts 
with three different sets of recom- 


mendations to present to the national convention would cer- 
tainly in a short time greatly improve our system of organiza- 


tion.” 

This Chicago con- 
vention adopted the 
plan of three dis- 
tricts, recommending 
district conventions 
but leaving to the 
discretion of the 
chapters in each dis- 
trict, decision as to 
when, where, and how 
such gathering 
should eventuate. 

The next section- 
al gathering, not 
strictly a district con- 


: 
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vention, since only two chapters and “nearby alumne” were 
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invited, was in California, where Omega invited Phi to a joint 
breakfast and discussion meeting January 27, 1895. 


At the 1897 Grand convention district conventions were once 
more discussed, and this Berkeley meeting cited as an encourag- 
Ing example, but “‘the feasibility of such a plan for Alpha and 
Beta districts .... resulted in no definite measure. Obstacles of 
time and distance looked too formidable.” 


Wuy DIstrIctTs 


The first official mention of a possible division of the frater- 
nity into districts, was at the conference of Midwestern chap- 
ters held in Greencastle in March 1893. Acting on this confer- 
ence’s recommendation the revised constitution adopted by the 
1893 Grand convention included a section which reads: “The fra- 
ternity shall be divided into districts, to be designated by the let- 
ters of the Greek alphabet.” At annual district conventions, 
each district was to elect district officers: a president, who should 
be a college graduate and an ex-officio vice-president of the 
Grand council, and a vice-president, recording secretary, and 
treasurer. 

The president’s duties would be “to preside at district conven- 
tions, correspond with each chapter of the district, and visit each 
college chapter.” She was “furthermore to learn the intellectual, 
social, and moral status of each chapter, to correct mistakes, to 


1908 District CoNvENTION AT OmecGa’s House 
Berkeley, California 
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gather suggestions for chapter work, to carry to each chapter 
such suggestions, to incite to thorough fraternity education and 
cordial fraternity feeling, to inspire to high scholarship and high 
ideals, ete.” She was also “to correspond with other District 
presidents and write at least one letter a year for the fraternity 
magazine.” Some responsibility! The duties of the other dis- 
trict officers “shall be such as usually pertain to their respective 
offices.” 


So convention enlarged upon and changed the original sug- 
gestion, made apparently so that each Grand convention might 
benefit by “three different sets of recommendations” from three 
district conventions. 

This change introduced a new phase of fraternity responsi- 
bility, national responsibility for individual chapter develop- 
ment, before the concern only of the chapter and its alumne. As 
able Theta after able Theta served as a District president, the 
fine possibilities of such work was proved and a technique of 
method developed, which today keeps the chapters close to es- 
tablished standards, even though the fraternity has become a 
much larger and a far flung organization. 

Today districts are efficient units in the administration of as | 
large an organization as Kappa Alpha Theta has become. 
Through them fraternity ideals and standards are protected in 
every chapter. Through them groups of chapters are able to 
cultivate personal relations and friendships. 


District BOUNDARIES 

As suggested by the 1898 conference of Mid-west chapters, 
in the beginning three districts were established, not by dividing 
the country into three districts, but by collecting into one dis- 
trict all chapters then existing in certain states. 

Alpha district was to include all chapters in Vermont, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. That meant at the time Lambda, 
Jota, Chi, Mu, and Alpha Beta. 

Beta district was to include all chapters in Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Kansas. That 
meant at the time Eta, Pi, Epsilon, Alpha Gamma, Alpha, Beta, 
Nu, Delta, Tau, Psi, Upsilon, Kappa and Greencastle alumne. 
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Gamma district was to include the California chapters: at 
that time, Phi and Omega. 

As further charters were granted, each new chapter was as- 
signed to one or the other of these districts—if East of the Alle- 
_ ghenies it went into Alpha district; if west of the Rockies it went 
into Gamma district; and located anywhere else in the country 
it was assigned to Beta district. | Under such a scheme, by 1903 
Beta district included thirteen college, and 10 alumne chapters. 

As this was far too many chapters for one District president 
to mother, a new district was established, Delta, made up of these 
chapters removed from Beta district—Delta, Kappa, Rho, Tau, 
Upsilon, Psi, and three alumne chapters. This subtraction still 
left in Beta district, Alpha, Beta, Epsilon, Eta, Mu, Pi, Alpha 
Gamma and seven alumne chapters. 

Though the number of both college and alumnez chapters 
continued to increase, there was no further redistricting until 
1909. ‘Then it was decided that the maximum number of college 
chapters one District president should be responsible for should 
be five. ‘To make administration easier, and chapter visiting less 
expensive, only chapters approximately close together geo- 
graphically were to be in a district, and to further closer ties be- 
tween chapters there were to be associated in a district the chap- 
ters whose colleges maintained intercollegiate athletic, debate, 
etc. contacts. 

These decisions reached, a serious difficulty arose. In the 
interim since the first election of District presidents as “ex-of- 
ficio” members of Grand council, they had become, through cus- 
tom or unrecorded legislation, “officio” members of Grand coun- 
cil. So, to increase the number of districts appreciably, meant 
to increase the size of the Grand council until it would be as un- 
wieldy and as ineffective an administrative unit as the original 
Grand chapter gradually became with fraternity expansion. 

So District presidents were removed from the Grand coun- 
cil, except each was to be considered a full council member when 
matters were discussed that affected a chapter, or chapters, in 
her district only. And then nine districts were established by 
subdividing the existing districts. 

Alpha district was resolved into—Alpha Alpha district, in- 
cluding all chapters in Vermont, Canada, and northern New 
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York, that is, Iota, Lambda, Sigma, and Chi, together with 
alumnez chapters of those regions; and Alpha Beta district, in- 
cluding all chapters in southern New York, Maryland, and east- 
ern Pennsylvania—that is, Alpha Beta, Alpha Delta, Alpha 
Epsilon, Alpha Zeta, and Alpha Kappa, together with alumnz 
chapters of that section. 

In a similar fashion Beta district was divided into—Beta 
Alpha district, the chapters of Indiana and Tennessee, that is 
Alpha, Beta, Gamma, and Alpha Eta, with alumne chapters of 
those states; and Beta Beta district, the chapters of western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, that is Epsilon, Eta, Mu, 
and Alpha Gamma, with alumne chapters of those states. 

From Delta district three new districts were carved: Delta 
Alpha for the chapters in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
that is for Delta, Tau, Upsilon, and Psi; Delta Beta district 
for chapters in Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri, that is for 
Kappa, Rho, Alpha Iota, and Alpha Mu; Delta Gamma district 
for chapters in Oklahoma, and Texas, that is for Alpha Theta 
and Alpha Omicron. In each case alumne chapters were also 
subdivided by these states—with Denver alumne, the sole Theta 
unit then in Colorado, placed in Delta Gamma district. 

Gamma district was divided into Gamma Alpha district, 
with the boundaries of the original Gamma, chapters in Cali- 
fornia, which at this time were just Phi and Omega; and Gamma 
Beta district for the chapters of the Pacific Northwest, then 


1912 ConveNTION oF Gamma Beta (Now IX) District 
Alpha Lambda’s House, Seattle, Washington 
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Needless to say these two letter Greek names for districts 
were difficult to remember and properly designate, and so in 
19138 district nomenclature and order were entirely altered. Ro- 
man numerals were henceforth to designate districts, and the 

_ district with the oldest chapter would be district I, the one with 
the next oldest (exclusive of older chapters in district 1) would 


become district II and so on down the list. Under this plan 
existing districts became— 


Beta Alpha—District I 

Delta Alpha—District II 

Beta Beta—District III 
Alpha Alpha—District IV 
| Delta Beta—District V 
Gamma Alpha—District VI 
Alpha Beta—District VII 
Delta Gamma—District VIII 
Gamma Beta—District [IX 


| This division prevails today, with the shift of a few chapters 
| to different districts, because of changing college contacts, or 
to round out one or the other of the later added districts. In 
| 1920 District X was established by the removal of Upsilon and 
| Psi from the original District II to add to the later established 
Alpha Pi, Alpha Rho, and Alpha Psi chapters. District XI 
followed in 1924, formed by the removal of Alpha Eta from the 


1912 Convention, District Devra Gamma (Now VIIT) 


Galveston, Texas 
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original District I, and Alpha Phi, a later established member 
from District VIII, to join with Beta Nu in the new district. 

The policy of placing each new college chapter in an existing 
district has continued, though the practice has resulted in a num- 
ber of districts of more than the ideal five college chapters; deci- 
sions as to which districts shall have the rapidly increasing alum- 
nz chapters and clubs has become a problem too, so redistricting 
will be imperative soon. 

Present (June 1929) district boundaries are— 

District I—Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Alpha Chi. 

District I[[—Delta, Tau, Alpha Iota, Beta Kappa, Beta 
Omicron. 

District IJI—Kta, Gamma deuteron, Mu, Alpha Gamma, AI- 
pha ‘Tau, Alpha Omega, Beta Pi, Beta Tau. 

District ©[V—lota, Lambda, Sigma, Chi. 

District V—Kappa, Rho, Alpha Mu, Alpha Upsilon, Beta 
Gamma, Beta I[ota. 

District | VI—Omicron, Phi, Omega, Beta Delta, Beta Mu, 
Beta Xi. | 

District VII—Alpha Beta, Alpha Delta, Alpha Kappa, Beta 
Beta, Beta Eta, Beta Lambda. 

District VIII—AlIpha Theta, Alpha Omicron, Beta Zeta, Beta — 
Sigma. 

District IX—Alpha Lambda, Alpha Nu, Alpha Xi, Alpha 
Sigma, Beta Epsilon, Beta Theta, Beta Upsi- 
lon. 

District © X—Upsilon, Psi, Alpha Pi, Alpha Rho, Alpha Psi. 

District XI—Alpha Eta, Alpha Phi, Beta Nu, Beta Rho. 

In each district are included also alumnez chapters and clubs 
of the same geographical section. 


DIsTRICT OFFICERS AND THEIR WoRK 

The real reason for dividing the fraternity into districts was 
embodied in the enumeration of the president’s duties as quoted 
on page 219. The 1893 convention provided that District presi- 
dents, and other district officers, should be elected at the annual 
district conventions. Since there were few such conventions for 
many years, it is not clear just how the early District presidents 
were chosen. Later, when it became evident that districts would 
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not regularly meet in annual district conventions, District presi- 
dents were elected at district meetings called as a feature of each 
Grand convention. Since this plan, except in case of a re-elec- 
tion, gave a District president the valuable convention experi- 


-ence as the last event in her official career, the time for the elec- 


tion of District presidents was changed, so a convention would 
come in the middle of the two year term of office. 

Today, District president elections occur in April of odd 
years, the Grand council sending a list of nominees with recom- 
mendations to chapters of a district, which cast their votes by 
mail. The elected District president takes office the following 
September. 

As district conventions occurred so infrequently there was 
no work for a vice-president, recording secretary, or treasurer 
in a district, so election of such officers was soon discontinued. 
When a district convention meets, the necessary temporary of- 
fices are filled by District president appointments. 

Today each district has beside its president, a president’s 
deputy and a staff of Alumne advisery boards. The District 
president selects as deputy the Theta alumna who can best help 
her with the district work, or substitute for her in chapter visiting 
if necessary. ‘This selection must be approved by the Grand 
council. The District president choses for each college chapter 
an Advisery board from resident alumne, such boards having to 
be approved by Grand council also before appointed. <A full 
Advisery board has five members: a chairman, who is also ad- 


District V CoNvENTION, 1927 
Rho’s house, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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viser on policy; a financial adviser, a social adviser, a scholarship 
adviser, and the chapter’s permanent alumne secretary. ‘These 
Advisery boards were appointed first to help in the problems 
college chapters faced during war years. ‘They proved so con- 
structively useful, both to the chapters and to district and na- 
tional officers, that they have become a permanent feature of dis- 
trict organization. Friendly cooperation and mutual under- 
standing between all alumne and undergraduate members have 
been fostered and developed by these boards. Many faithful ad- 
visers have been instrumental in a college chapter’s successful 
fight to overcome great handicaps and to develop its best poten- 
tialities. 

The first duty assigned in 1893 to a District president, “to 
preside at district conventions,’ few early District presidents 
were called upon to execute, as such conventions were few and 
far between for twenty-five years. 

The next duty “correspond with each chapter” was imme- 
diately assumed and has been steadily used as a source of infor- 
mation and constructive suggestion ever since. 

The next obligation, “visit each college chapter” was a more 
difficult duty to perform, since no provision of funds or plans 
for such visiting accompanied the assigning of this duty to the 
newly created office of District president. At the 1901 conven- 
tion it was decided that each District president should visit each 
college chapter before the next convention, and that the cost of 
such visits should be met by a pro rata assessment levied on the 
chapters of the district. At the 1903 convention the District 
presidents reported all chapters but two as officially visited. 
Through these visits the fraternity “had come to a fuller know- 
ledge of itself.’ | Such visits had proved too valuable to be 
allowed to lapse, but the paying for visits through a district tax 
was deemed unfair, as the size of the district, the distances be- 
tween chapters, the number of chapters in a district, all contribu- 
ted to make the tax unequal in districts. And so, the constitu- 
tion was revised so that “money for said visits shall be paid out 
of Grand treasury.” 

Perhaps no one element has contributed so much to the de- 
velopment of fraternity standards, understanding, and esprit de 
corps as chapter visiting by officers. ‘Today, the aim is to have 
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each college chapter, and as many as possible of the alumnz 
chapters, visited annually, one year by the District president, the 
next by a member of Grand council. A multiplicity of other de- 
mands upon officers, as well as income limitations have so far 
prevented the complete realization of this aim, though each bi- 
ennium sees its nearer attainment. To each grand convention 
comes at least one officer who understands the problems on every 
campus where there is a Theta chapter, and so legislation is 
wisely guided for the benefit of all chapters through this third 
District president duty even though the original plan looked for 
such guidance from another source, district convention recom- 
mendations. 


DISTRICT PRESIDENTS AND TERMS OF OFFICE 


ALPHA DISTRICT 1911-13 Ruth Haynes Carpenter (Mrs Leslie) 

1893-99 May Brown Torrey (Mrs Frank) Chi Upsilon 
1899-01 Mary E. S. Scott, Mu 
1901-03 Adelaide Hoffman Marvin (Mrs Wal- Beta BETA DISTRICT 

ter) Alpha Zeta 1909-13 Charlotte Walker Stone (Mrs W. J.) 
1903-05 Aurelie Reynaud Chapman (Mrs Eta 

Carlton) Alpha Zeta 
1905-07 Mary Lippincott Griscom (Mrs J. M.) ALPHA ALPHA DISTRICT 

Alpha Beta 1909-11 Clara L. Carson, Chi 


1907-09 Eva Capron Wilson (Mrs E. H.) Iota 4911-13 Abbie Findlay Potts, Iota 


BETA DisTRICT DELTA BETA DISTRICT 
1893-95 Harriet Funck Miller (Mrs Fred) 1909-11 Martha Cline Huffman (Mrs Y. B.) 
Rh 


Epsilon ‘ 
ane Mniiionciokinka Gimas © Eta = 1911-13 Miycr ae Post Lancaster (Mrs J.S.) 
1901-02 Alta D. Miller, Tau ; 
1902-05 Grace Eagleson, Epsilon GAMMA ALPHA DISTRICT 
aed ce I as PR ts Se LY 1909-11 Jessie Macfarland Priestly (Mrs 
: ; T. M.) Rho 
hore Bo Shag inawderey Gren a Pemnia 1911-13 Grace Lavayea, Upsilon 
GaMMaA DISTRICT ALPHA BETA DISTRICT 
i : . 1909-11 Mary W. Titus, Alpha Beta 
eee ee poiliee Duc} See: Pooks 1911-13 Katherine Lindsay, Alpha Delta 
1895-97 meres aes’ Bransby (Mrs iiyvk- Gaui Dibenio? 
1897-Jan. 98 Mary Roberts Smith Coolidge 1909-13 Ethel Sykes Washington (Mrs 
(Mrs Dane) Iota Claude) Alpha Theta 


Jan.-Nov. 98 Mary McLean Olney (Mrs War- Gist Bere Disraion 
ren) Omega 


Nov. 98-99 Julia Hughes Gilbert (Mrs 1909-13 Josephine Meissner Quigley (Mrs 


C. H.) Beta A. J.) Delta 
1899-01 Ednah Wickson Kelly (Mrs 
W. F.) Omega District I 
1901-03 L. Pearle Green, Phi 1913-15 Sarah E. Cotton, Beta 
1903-05 Marion Whipple Garrettson 1915-18 Arda Knox, Beta 
(Mrs E. A.) Omega 1918-23 Grace Philputt Young (Mrs B. E.) 
1905-07 L. Pearle Green, Phi Beta 
1907-09 Jessie Macfarland Priestley 1923-29 Mary Bragg Hughes (Mrs J. D. jr.) 
(Mrs Ts M.) Rho Gamma 
: 1929- Mary J. Rieman, Beta 
DELTA DistTRICT (Established 1903) 
1903-05 Anna Harrison Nelson (Mrs L. F.) District II 
Kappa 1913-Aug. 14 Louise Shipman Wagner 
1905-07 Laura Hills Norton (Mrs J. H.) Eta (Mrs Fritz, jr.) Delta 
1907-09 Eva R. Hall, Tau Aug.1914-15. Eva R. Hall, Tau | 
1915-Dec. 16 Elva Leonard Merrill (Mrs 
Beta ALPHA DISTRICT R. GC.) Upsilon 
1909-13 Ida Overstreet, Alpha 1916-Apr. 18 Jessie Macfarland Priestley 
: Mrs T. M.) Rho 
DELTA ALPHA DISTRICT 1918-July 19 Marjorie Benton Haviland 
1909-11 Clara E. Fanning, Upsilon (Mrs T. J.) Gamma 
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1919-Mar. 22 Genevieve Forbes Herrick 
(Mrs J. O.) Tau 

Marie Davis Thomson (Mrs 
H. F.) Alpha Iota 

June 1922-Apr. 25 Catherine Pia: ck Kircher 
(Mrs Paul) Delta 

Jearne.ts Gemmil Grasett 
(Mrs D. B.) Tau 


1922-June 22 


Apr. 1925-27 


1927-29 Margaret Philbrook Neff 
(Mrs P. J.) Kappa 
1929- Lois Greene Zeitlin (Mrs 
Jacob) Delta 
District III 
1913-15 Jessamine DeHaven Lewis (Mrs 
BOs eM 
1915-27 Eugenia Rounsavell Overturf (Mrs 
A. K.) Alpha Gamma 
1927-29 Gladys Lynch, Eta 
1929- Ethel Atkins Nickerson (Mrs 
Eugene) Alpha Tau 
District IV 
1913-16 Mabel Millman Hincks (Mrs 
C. M.) Sigma 
1916-Jan. 20 Anna Ward Boardman (Mrs 
Winfield) Lambda 
1920-Feb. 21 Ruth Jones Kimber (Mrs How- 
ard.) Chi 
1921-23 Helen J. Wright, Chi 
1923-27 Elma Hodges Lape (Mrs J. B.) 
Chi 
1927-29 Louise Bontecou McKinney 
(Mrs J. F.) Iota 
1929- Rachel Sumner Poole (Mrs 
So PeyeChi 
DISTRICT V 
1913-15 Hazel Allison Forde (Mrs 
E. M.) Kappa 
1915-Feb. 19 Marie Davis Thomson (Mrs 


H. F.) Alpha Iota 
Jessie Baldridge Lebrecht 
(Mrs Hal) Kappa 


1919-June 22 


1922-27 Helen Cook Rogers (Mrs F. L.) 
Alpha Upsilon 
1927- Alline Smith Wright (Mrs 
P, B. jr.) Alpha Mu 
District VI 
1913-15 Grace Lavayea, Upsilon 
1915-16 Ray Hanna, Phi 
1916-18 Helen Green Cross (Mrs 


R. W.) Phi 


1918-Mar. 21 Alberta Hanna, Phi 


1921-Jan. 22 Helen Aldrich Kleeberger (Mrs 
F. L.) Upsilon 

1922-23 May Chase Freeborn (Mrs 
Stanley) Omega 

1923-25 Leslie Wilde Ganyard (Mrs 
Mervin) Omega 

1925-27 Edna Wilde Brooks (Mrs 


EK. H.) Omega 
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1927-29 Elizabeth Hogue Moore (Mrs 
2. eee 
1929- Ada Edwards Laughlin (Mrs) 
Phi 
District VII 
1913-15 Ruth Haslup, Alpha Delta 
1915-Feb. 19 Amy Baker Ferguson (Mrs 
Donald) Alpha Beta 
1919-20 Betty Newsom, Alpha Eta 
1920-25 Anne Liprvincott Miller Smith 
(Mrs W. E.) Alpha Beta 
1925-27 Dorothy Wilson, Alpha Delta 
1927-29 Virginia Smith Zehmer (Mrs 
G. B.) Beta Lambda 
1929- Adele Johnson Wilputte (Mrs 
Louis) Alpha Theta 
District VIII 
1913-14 Georgiana Lyman Edwards 
(Mrs P. C.) Phi 
1914-15 Blanche Higginbotham, Upsilon 
1915-18 Alice Rankin Gafford (Mrs 
E. R.) Kappa 
1918-20 Ethel Smith Lowry (Mrs Tom) 


Alpha Omicron 
1920-Dec. 24 Hutton Laurels Wattley (Mrs 
D.H.) Alpha Phi 


1924-27 Jeanette Barnes Monnet (Mrs 
J. C.) Alpha Omicron 
1927-29 Kate Adams Weaver (Mrs 
W. C.) Beta Zeta 
1929- Josephine Duvall, Alpha Omi- 
cron 
District IX 
1913-15 Norma Hendricks Starr (Mrs Ches- 
ter) Alpha Xi 
1915-18 Estelle Riddle Dodge (Mrs) Kappa 
1918-20 Verne Gaddis Jinnett (Mrs E. R.) 
Alpha Sigma 
1920-25 Vera McIntosh Bemis (Mrs C. A.) 
Alpha Lambda 
1925-27 Marie Mendenhall Keene (Mrs Roy) 
Beta Epsilon 
1927-29 Clara Gridley Helfrich (Mrs A. H.) 
Delta 
1929- Virginia Peterson Walker (Mrs 


D. H.) Alpha Xi 


DISTRICT X 


Feb. 21-Apr. 24 Margaret Mumford Neale 
(Mrs M. G.) Alpha Mn 
Margaret Killen Banta (Mrs 
George, jr.) Alpha Psi 
May Earl Slocum (Mrs 

James) Upsilon 


1924-June 28 
1928- 


District XI 
Dec. 24-29 Dorothy Miller Humphrey (Mrs 
W. A.) Kappa 
Lydia Schuler, Alpha Phi 


Distrricr CONVENTIONS 


As the introduction to this chapter shows, the idea of district 
conventions was not put into practice at once—there were too 
many difficulties of distance and time; also the growing unity of 
the fraternity, and the effectiveness of the new system of organi- 
zation seemingly did not need the assistance of “three different 
sets of recommendations” presented to the Grand convention, to 
“greatly improve our system of organization.” 

However, the twentieth century has witnessed a progressive 
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development of District conventions as a popular between- 
Grand-conventions-feature, as the following list of such conven- 
tions proves. ‘These conventions are 
not called primarily to study proposed 
legislation or to recommend new legis- 
lation to the fraternity. Their main 
purpose is to foster personal contacts 
and friendship among chapters; and 
to provide a means whereby a small 
number of chapter delegates may ex- 
change informally ideas on chapter 
business and policy, such as is now 
) impossible at the large gatherings 
Grand conventions have become. 
Wisely Kappa Alpha ‘Theta’s 
| constitution always reserved all legis- 
| lative functions for Grand conven- 
tion, which District conventions were 
| authorized to “memorialize” on any 
| fraternity subject. 
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List oF District CONVENTIONS 


March, 1893—-conference of chapters from states of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana, in Greencastle, Indiana. 

January 27, 1895—conference of part of California chapters, at home 
of Mary and Ethel Olney, Oakland, California. 

October 18-20, 1898—Beta district first convention, Willard hall, North- 
western university, Evanston, Illinois. 

November 28-80, 1900—Beta district second convention, Townsend hall, 
Ohio State university, Columbus, Ohio. 

February 27-28, 1903—Gamma district first real convention, Omega 
chapter house, Berkeley, California. 

June 30-July 5, 1910—Delta Beta district first gathering, a house party 
at Lake-of-the-Forest, near Kansas City, Missouri. 

April 11-14, 1912—Gamma Beta district first convention, at Alpha Lam- 
bda chapter house, Seattle, Washington. 

June 22-27, 1912—Delta Gamma district first convention, at Galveston, 
Texas. 

April 18, 1915—Gamma Alpha district at Omega’s chapter house, Berke- 
ley, California. 

March 13-15, 1914—District IV, Chi chapter house, Syracuse, New 
York. 

November 26-28, 1914—District I, Alpha Eta lodge, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 

June 14-16, 1916—District V, Winwood farm, near Kansas city, Mis- 
souri. 

April 23, 1921—District V, Beta Iota chapter house, Boulder, Colorado. 

April 30, 1921—District II, Bonnie Marshall’s home, Des Moines, Iowa. 

June 17-19, 1921—District VII, Somerville parlors, Swarthmore college, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

September 9-10, 1921—District IX, Alpha Lambda’s chapter house, 
Seattle, Washington. 

September 30-October 1, 1921—District VI, Omega’s chapter house, 
Berkeley, California. 

June 15-19, 1923—District IV, Argyle house, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 

September 7-9, 1923—District IX, Lillian Lane’s home, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

January 25-26, 1924—District VI, Omicron’s chapter house, Los Angeles, 
California. 

April 14-16, 1925—District X, Upsilon’s chapter house, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

June 14-17, 1925—Districts V and VIII, joint convention, Troutdale, 
Colorado. 

June 17-19, 1925—District IV, Prudence Risley hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

September 10-12, 1925—District IX, University club, Portland, Oregon. 
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March 25-27, 1927—Districts IV and VII joint convention, Whittier 
hall, Swarthmore college, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

April 9, 1927—District VI, Omicron’s and Beta Xi’s chapter houses, Los 
Angeles, California. 

June 5-8, 1927—District XI, Alpha Eta’s chapter house, Nashville, Ten- 


. nhessee. 


June 12-15, 1927—District VIII, Texas hotel, Fort Worth, Texas. 

June 15-18, 1927—District V, Rho’s chapter house, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

June 16-18, 1927—District I, South Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee, Indiana. 

June 23-24, 1927—Districts II and X joint convention, Psi’s chapter 
house, Madison, Wisconsin. 

June 28-50, 1927—District III, Ruggles Beach, Ohio. 

March 29-31, 1929—Districts VII and XI joint convention, Beta Lamb- 
da’s chapter house, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

June 6-8, 1929—District VIII, Alpha Omicron’s chapter house, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

June 13-15, 1929—District V, Kappa’s chapter house, Lawrence, Kansas. 

June 18-15, 1929—Districts II and X joint convention, Tau’s chapter 
house, Evanston, Illinois. 


While the friendly house party aspect of district conven- 
tions is their significant feature, a few extracts from the stories 
of these gatherings may entertain, if not instruct, us all. Beta 
district’s convention in 1899 declared that “the sense of the chap- 
ters was decidely in favor of a moderate number of active mem- 
bers, twelve to sixteen being the most popular.” It also desired 
that the fraternity catalogue be enlarged to “embrace a brief 
account of the policy and aims of Kappa Alpha Theta . 
such facts as would be suitable for young women to know who 
are about to enter the fraternity.” ‘The same district’s 1900 
convention concluded that the rushing “evil is not growing 
less,” and declared it was the district’s policy “to be as prominent 
as possible in all departments of college life.” 

And these seem to sum up the essence of district conventions: 
“Not much formal business was transacted but many fraternity 
matters were discussed, in informal gatherings, and much clear 
understanding of fraternity standards and methods gained.” 
“Before train time we all felt so well acquainted that it seemed 
like one big chapter instead of parts of five.’ “As a result of 
convention there is a unity between the chapters which is unpre- 
cedented, a friendship that is lasting.” 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


CONVENTION HIGH POINTS 
Not EMPHASIZED IN OTHER CHAPTERS 


“We've come from many a different clime, 
We've travelled many a weary mile.” 


“Indianapolis, Indiana 
“Friday morning, May 14, 1875 
ATHESIAN HALL. 

“On this beautiful May morning, when all were bright 
and happy in meeting sisters whom we love with a love that 
needeth no encouragement but is spontaneous—we the represen- 
tatives of three of the flourishing chapters of Kappa Alpha 
Theta met in a mass convention, for the purpose of increasing 
the interest, and the welfare of the Kappa Alpha Theta society. 

“The president of the Delta chapter took the chair and under 
her rapid management Miss May Foland of the Beta chapter 
and Miss Flora Tingley of the Alpha chapter were installed 
as president and secretary of the mass meeting. 

“Miss Mellie Ingals was called on to give a report of the 
workings and general prosperity of the Delta chapter at 
N.W.C.U. [now Butler college]. Miss Ingals in a pleasant 
manner stated that the chapter, although for a time in a rather 
depressing condition, was now triumphant with many cherished 
members. One item of the report was the substitution of the 
reading of Shakespeare for the regular literary exercises. The 
Beta chapter was represented by Miss Lizzie Hughes. She re- 
ported three or four new chapters almost established through 
their agency, one in each of the following colleges: Blooming- 
ton, [linois; Wooster, Ohio; Ann, Arbor, Michigan; Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. The members of the chapter were encouraged in 
the good work and ordered to continue it. The next report was 
concerning the Alpha chapter at Greencastle. The Gamma chap- 
ter (Moore’s Hill) was reported revived with hopes of a pros- 
perous time in the future. 

“After listening to some beautiful Theta songs from our 
Beta sisters, Miss Ingals responded to the toast ‘K A ©’ ina neat 
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and happy speech. The last thing on the order of exercises for 
the day was a grand “walk-around.” After this jolly perfor- 
mance the convention was adjourned ‘sine die.’ 

“Members present: Alpha chapter, Flora Tingley; Beta 
chapter, May Foland, Lizzie Hughes, Laura Henley, Maggie 
Dobbs, Ole Wilson, Flora Bryan, Lucy Howe, Minnie Hanna- 
man; Delta chapter, Mellie Ingals, Bettie Cunningham, Jessie 
Dungan, Belle Hopkins, Kinnie Harriman, Cora Campbell, 
Emma Bates, Mary Trusler. 

Friora TINGLEY, Sec.” 


So runs the chronicle of the second convention, in Indian- 
apolis, May 15, 1875. It expresses the spirit which still ani- 
mates Kappa Alpha Theta conventions, though today the story 
of that spirit be related in the more restrained English of the 
times. ‘To Kappa Alpha Theta, convention has become a great 
fraternity reunion, where friendships are made, renewed, and 
strengthened, and where the fraternity develops methods, 
strengthens organization, and creates policies. 

The contrast between this 1875 convention and the most re- 
cent one, 1928, well illustrates the growth of the fraternity, and 
the popularity of convention with Thetas. In 1875, 3 chapters 
were represented by 17 girls. In 1928, 56 college chapters and 
50 alumne chapters each had an official delegate present: and 
there were also present 18 national and district officers. Add to 
this official group of 124, 194 visiting Thetas and you have the 
grand total of 318 members registering at the 1928 convention. 
The largest convention had been two years earlier, at San Fran- 
cisco in 1926, with a total attendance of 668. 

Since 1879 conventions have been biennial events with one 
exception; the 1921 convention because of after-war conditions 
was postponed until 1922, so that since 1922 conventions occur 
in even years. ‘Today convention is the fraternity’s legislative 
and electoral body. Each chapter, college and alumne, has one 
official delegate and as many visiting delegates as can possibly 
attend. The national fraternity pays the expenses of official 
delegates, thus insuring representation by every chapter. 

For many years the minutes of the 1875 convention, with 
which this chapter opens, reposed in an Indianapolis attic, and 
the only records of the 1872 convention were buried in Alpha’s 
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and Beta’s chapter minutes, so the third convention, in Green- 
castle in 1876, was known as the first convention until 1909, 
when minutes of the early ‘rumored’ conventions having been 
located, the correct convention list was compiled. 

Since convention action naturally is part of the chronological, 
or episodal, history of the fraternity, it is detailed in other parts 
of this book, so this chapter is concerned only with statistical 
tables, emphasis of especially significant convention features, 
and unusually interesting or amusing quotations from conven- 
tion minutes. 

CoNVENTIONS oF Kappa ALPHA THETA 

First—November 14, 1872, Bloomington, Indiana. Home of Margaret 
Dodd. Present—12, representing 2 chapters. 

Second—May 15, 1875, Indianapolis, Indiana. Mathesian hall, Butler 
college. Present—17, representing 3 chapters. 

Third—March 2, 1876, Greencastle, Indiana. Home of Judge Turman. 
Present—31, representing 5 chapters. No delegate from Ohio Beta (Zeta). 

Fourth—May 10, 1879, Bloomington, Indiana. President—25, repre- 
senting 5 chapters. 

Fifth—February 19, 1881, Wooster, Ohio. Arlington club room. Pres- 
ent—27, representing 7 chapters. 

Sixth—February 22-23, 1883, Greencastle, Indiana. Phi Gamma Delta 
Hall for 2 sessions. Sigma Chi Hall for 1 session. Present—51, representing 
12 chapters. 

Seventh—March 26-27, 1885, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Residence of Miss 
Carrie Bell. Present—382, representing 12 chapters. 

Eighth—February 25, 1886, Wooster, Ohio (a specially called conven- 
tion). At home of Madge Armour. Present—25, representing 11 chapters. 

Ninth—February 25-26, 1887, Hanover, Indiana. Madison hotel, Madi- 
son, Indiana. Present—14, representing 9 chapters. 

Tenth—October 30-November 2, 1889, Bloomington, Indiana. Beta 
Theta Pi hall. Present—40, representing 12 chapters. 

Eleventh—July 1-3, 1891, Burlington, Vermont. Lambda chapter house. 
Present—387, representing 13 chapters. 

Twelfth—July 25-29, 1898, Chicago, Illinois. Chicago hotel, South 
Shore. Present—97, representing 21 chapters. 

Thirteenth—October 1-3, 1895, Syracuse, New York. Chi chapter house. 
Present—48, representing 20 chapters. 

Fourteenth—October 6-8, 1897, Madison, Wisconsin. Senate chamber, 
Wisconsin state capitol. Present—ca. 75, representing 22 chapters. 

Fifteenth—August 30-September 1, 1899, Indianapolis, Indiana. Hotel 
English. Present—108, representing 25 chapters. 

Sixteenth—August 10-12, 1901, New York, New York. Hotel Albert. 
Present—90, representing 22 chapters. 
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Seventeenth—August 25-28, 1903, Minneapolis, Minnesota. West hotel. 
Present—95, representing 23 chapters. 

Eighteenth—July 3-7, 1905, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Hotel Nor- 
mandie. Present—111, representing 25 chapters. 

Nineteenth—July 2-5, 1907, Chicago, Illinois. Chicago Beach hotel. 
Present—247, representing 28 chapters. 

Twentieth—June 29-July 2, 1909, Chicago, Illinois. Chicago Beach 
hotel. Present—192, representing 30 chapters. 

Twenty-first—July 11-14, 1911, Pasadena, California. Hotel Maryland. 
Present—282, representing 34 chapters. 

Twenty-second—June 24-27, 1913, Minnewaska, New York. Cliff 
house. Present—306, representing 85 chapters. 

Twenty-third—June 28-July 1, 1915, Gearhart-by-the-sea, Oregon. 
Gearhart hotel. Present—302, representing 38 chapters. 

Twenty-fourth—June 26-30, 1917, Charlevoix, Michigan. Charlevoix 
Inn. Present—240, representing 43 chapters. 

Twenty-fifth—July 3-7, 1919, St. Louis, Missouri. Washington univer- 
sity dormitories. Present—416, representing 46 chapters. 

Twenty-sixth—June 24-28, 1922, Lake Placid, New York. Lake Placid 
club. Present—455, representing 49 chapters. 

Twenty-seventh—June 27-July 1, 1924, West Baden, Indiana. West 
Baden Springs hotel. Present—497, representing 55 chapters. 

Twenty-eighth—July 1-5, 1926, San Francisco, California. Clift hotel. 
Present—668, representing 58 chapters. 

Twenty-ninth—July 16-21, 1928, Pequot, Minnesota. Breezy Point inn. 
Present—318, representing 56 chapters. 


“Representing—chapters” may not agree always with number of active 
college chapters, as frequently members of inactive chapters attend con- 
ventions too. Convention registration is by initiatory chapters, so alumne 
chapter representation is not indicated, though always after 1891, at least one 
delegate present from each alumne chapter. 


Important steps taken at this first conven- 
tion were—decision to issue charters writ- 
ten on parchment, with charter fee at- 
tached; and the conclusion based on the 
failure of the chapters started at Cincinnati Wesleyan and Mil- 
lersburg college, “that chapters in female colleges do not pros- 
per.” Naturally, the extension of the fraternity to other col- 
leges, since the plan was to establish a national fraternity, was 
the most important discussion, as it was to be in all conventions 
before 1895, when Kappa Alpha Theta was so well established, 
fraternities for women so much a part of college life, that oppor- 
tunities for new charter grants were embarrassingly abundant 
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and preliminary investigations thereafter were handled directly 
by Grand council. 

Reporting on the state of each chapter, and 
planning extension was the obvious work of this 
convention, though far more important was the 
unrecorded developing sense of nationalism and the broadening 
of individual outlook through knowledge of other colleges and 
their ways. ‘The minutes of this gathering open this chapter. 


One event at this convention and two reports 
to it, reveal standards different from those of to- 
day. The convention initiated Austa Densmore, 
a student from Allegheny college invited to visit a Greencastle 
Theta for this purpose with the understanding that she would 
return to Allegheny and found a chapter there. Alpha reported 
‘five pledged members in preparatory” school. Beta reported 
in its membership “two lifted from our only opposing fraternity, 
Kappa Kappa Gamma.” Pledging preparatory students and 
‘lifting’ are customs long ago discarded by all fraternities. 

Systematizing organization was begun by the establishment 
of the Grand chapter, composed of one member from each chap- 
ter, each chapter to elect its representative. ‘This Grand chapter 
was empowered to select from its membership a president and a 
secretary. 


13/0 
Convention 


1879 
Convention 


A motion was passed endowing any chapter with power to 
establish chapters with the consent of the Grand chapter “in all 
institutions that stand in the front ranks of American colleges 
whether coeducational or restricted to women, it being requested 
that the colleges of the latter character be equal in breadth of cul- 
ture, extent and variety of courses, and numbers of students, to 
those colleges where chapters now are.” Kach chapter was re- 
quested to chose a state in which it was to try to establish chapters. 
Apparently with no previous consideration as to whether any 
colleges of the above description were there, Virginia, New York, 
Missouri, Michigan, and Pennsylvania were the chosen fields. 

A new system of naming, or numbering, chapters 

was ordered, and Alpha empowered to make the 

change. (See page 93.) 

The Grand chapter was declared to be an executive body and 
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it was decreed that henceforth Alpha should always hold its 
presidency. In 1879 when the Grand chapter had been estab- 
lished, Lizzie Moore of [linois Alpha had been elected president. 
Trouble was gathering through disagreement of 
chapters on extension matters (see pages 94-98). 
This convention decided that the granting of a 
charter should require the consent of every existing chapter 
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Each chapter required to send a report twice a year 
to every other chapter. 


—and so started the fraternity on one of its longest periods with- 
out the addition of a single chapter, five years, from 1881 to 1887. 
However, this convention did vote two charters: one to a 
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group at Wesleyan university, Middletown, Connecticut, which 
brought into being Xi chapter; one to a group [ota had spon- 
sored at Smith college, which charter was never issued as faculty 
opposition at Smith forced the group to give up its ambitions to 
join a national fraternity. 


Differing viewpoints within the fraternity were 
more and more apparent, extension being the sub- 
ject over which the most ill feeling was generated. 
The differing viewpoints went deeper than that though, being 
based on the differences in the vision of large, prosperous state 
universities and of restricted, and often poor, denominational 
colleges. 


This convention established the Kappa Alpha Theta maga- 
zine, placing its editorship in the hands of Kappa, which chap- 
ter’s delegates had presented a business like, detailed plan for 
a fraternity magazine. A catalogue of the fraternity was or- 
dered compiled, and Alpha given this important work. ‘The 
Grand chapter presidency was taken from Alpha and made an 
elective office, as it was originally when established in 1879. 


1885 
Convention 


This meeting was called to deal with the lack 
peat tee. of harmony within the fraternity which had 
led Eta to invite [ota and Kappa to withdraw 
with her and either form a new fraternity by amalgamation 
with Alpha Phi of Syracuse university, or become college chap- 
ters of Sorosis. (See pages 105-108.) Eta lost her charter, 
by action of this convention, as also did Gamma and Zeta, the 
latter action justifying in a way the persistent stand of the chap- 
ters in universities against retaining chapters in small colleges, 
which were not growing in curriculua, or wealth, or students. 


From the March 1907 issue of Kappa Alpha Theta comes 
this convention side light: “Karly one morning twenty years ago, 
I was startled by the visit of a near neighbor, telling me of the 
arrival at her home the night before of a young lady from Kan- 
sas, who said she was a Theta, come to attend a Theta conven- 
tion. As I was the nearest Theta, the neighbor came to me to 
know what to do with her. Now there was to be a Theta conven- 
tion in Wooster, but not for a whole week. This delegate, mis- 
taking the time, had arrived a week in advance! Through a 
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friend in Kansas she had heard this neighbor’s name, and the 
expected delegation of welcoming Thetas not being at the sta- 
tion to meet her, she had sought and obtained shelter at this lady’s 
home. Of course I took unfortunate Miss Kansas in and she 
was passed on, during the week, from one to another of us. 
“A few days later, the delegate from Vermont arrived. Not 
by mistake, but that she might have the protection of a young 
man friend and a St Bernard dog, who were on their way to 
Yellowstone Park. Both dog and man were fine specimens of 
their kind, and owing no doubt to their assistance, Miss Ver- 
mont landed directly in our hands—and hearts.” 
1887 While Newman had made the first Kappa AI- 
Pipe eee pha Theta badges, as new chapters were estab- 
lished they were permitted to have badges made by 
any convenient jeweler, which meant that differences in design 
were unavoidable. This convention took the first steps toward 
standardizing the Kappa Alpha Theta badge, decreeing that the 
“stars shall always be diamonds” and arranging to have “Mr 
Heggie of Ithaca, New York make a perfect Kappa Alpha 
Theta badge.” 


1887 CoNVENTION ON Hanover CoLLeGe Campus 
Delegates, Visitors, and Hostess Chapter (Nu) 
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A curious indication of the lessening familiarity of college 
students with Greek is revealed in the discussion of chapter 
names, which ended in a motion “that Los Angeles take the 
last letter in the alphabet, Omicron.” ‘This motion shows an- 
other peculiarity of the early minutes, reference to chapters not 
by college but by city where college located. “Los Angeles” 
was the just established chapter at the University of Southern 
California. 

The time of convention was also changed to “the last week 
in October;” and henceforth the journal was to appear “‘tri-an- 
nually,” which might indicate a weakness in English as well as 
Greek training, as the intention was to publish three issues, in- 
stead of four, each year. 

By convention vote, it was again decreed that Alpha was to 

“permanently” hold the presidency of the Grand chapter. 
1889 The pansy, as the fraternity flower, the call, as 
Gantt Ow used, and the f amiliar grip and password were 
selected by this convention, which also appointed a 
committee on ritual—the first steps toward standardization of 
fraternity forms. 

Reminiscences in the November 1907 Kappa Alpha Theta 
say: “The delegates were entertained at the members’ homes, 
and it speaks well for the hospitality of Bloomington to find re- 
corded in the minutes that more places were offered than were 
needed. Every Theta owning a carriage promptly offered it up, 
and the rest were borrowed from Theta sympathizers. The cakes 
were home-baked. ‘The cream and engraved invitations were or- 
dered from Louisville and we were looked upon as being studi- 
ously stylish for doing this. Kappa Kappa Gamma sent us 
many flowers. ‘The Beta Theta Pi fraternity offered its hall for 
convention sessions, and we prayed to Heaven for spoons and 
napkins. It is also noted that a special committee on lap-boards 
was appointed. Were there many, at the beautiful banquet of 
our most recent convention, who could hark back to the lap-board 
era? ‘They were smoothly polished square boards, with beveled 
edges, and the refreshments were placed upon them. One really 
acquired a “lap-board face,” trying to carry on a polite conver- 
sation and to steady the flowing bowl and keep it from running 
over at the same time. We thoroughly understood what is meant 
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1891 CoNVENTION IN Front or Lamspa’s First CuHaprer House 
(The first house owned by K A 0.) 


by the ‘gay and festive board.’ They were quite the thing, how- 
ever, then. We had to borrow them, only the truly rich posessed 
them.” 


This was probably Kappa Alpha Theta’s most 
important convention, if importance is to be meas- 
ured by concrete legislative results. ‘The organi- 
zation of the fraternity was recast to meet the governmental, ad- 
ministrative, and financial needs of an organization which actu- 
ally had realized its original ambition, to become a national fra- 
ternity. In the chapters on finance and on government will be 
found details of the plans there formulated, which had to be per- 
fected and approved by the next, 1883, convention before the 
work was completed. 


Meeting in Lambda’s chapter house (really a club house) 
these were the first convention sessions on Theta property. “The 
president of the university, and ladies of the faculty” gave.a 
reception for convention in the Billings library, there was a for- 
mal banquet, and a boat ride on Lake Champlain, for which 
Lambda had chartered a steamer. 
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Approval of the new constitution as outlined at the 1891 con- 
vention, and the division of the fraternity into districts, were 
1398 features of this convention. It was also decreed 
TBE ae that in the future only college graduates would be 
eligible to hold national or district office. It 
was “carried that limit of age for initiation into Kappa Al- 
pha Theta be sixteen years.” Panhellenic appears in these min- 
utes, through a recommendation “approving cooperation with 
other Greek letter organizations.” 


Tau entertained the convention one afternoon out at North- 
western. Psi gave a breakfast for “all members of women’s 
nationals,” rather a large undertaking if they came in number 
commensurate with their number in Chicago. 


A national card catalogue of members, as well 
as chapter card catalogues, was planned by this 
convention. Each chapter was advised to work 
for the adoption of an interfraternity compact at its college— 
the first hint we have of college Panhellenics. The prestige 
Kappa Alpha Theta had attained is illustrated by inserting into 
the Constitution a section stating that Kappa Alpha Theta 
would consider extension possibilities “only from applying 
groups, and only from such of those as had been banded to- 
gether at least one year.” ‘The second transfer of a chapter from 
one college to another was approved, the transfer of Delta from 
Illinois Wesleyan to the University of Illinois. 


1896 
Convention 


Interfraternity comity was expressed through three teas 
given to honor this convention, by the Syracuse chapters of A1- 
pha Phi, Gamma Phi Beta, and Kappa Kappa Gamma, re- 
spectively. Chi entertained the college faculty, students, and 
town friends at a reception honoring convention. 


A uniform ritual was adopted by this conven- 
tion, and was exemplified by an impressive initia- 
tion in the Senate chamber of the Wisconsin State 
capitol. Mock initiations were forbidden. A committee on fra- 
ternity education was established. New charters, ordered by the 
1895 convention, were signed by the Grand council officers pre- 
siding at this convention, dated Madison, October 8, 1897, and 
delivered to delegates in exchange for their original charters. 
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Unfortunately, this convention was not historically minded, so 
all these precious old charters were destroyed, and today we have 
the strange anomaly of charters dated 1897 for all chapters then 
active, though many of them had existed thirty years or more and 
_ had held charters bearing the date of actual establishment. 

Delta Gamma gave a reception for the Theta convention, and 
Pi Beta Phi honored convention at a tea. 


This was the first convntion to be entertained 
1899 
by a group of chapters rather than by one chapter, 
all Indiana chapters uniting as hostess. 


The past, as well as the present and future, began to enlist 
consideration. National archives were established, and placed in 
the care of Tau. Fraternity examinations were inaugurated 
as an annual trouble. The Grand council made its first formal 
report to convention. 


The presence at convention of the two Founders still living, 
Bettie Locke Hamilton, and Hannah Fitch Shaw, was a unique 
and happy event. Social features included a band concert at the 
foot of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ monument, honoring ‘Theta 
with a march dedicated to convention. 


Convention 


1899 CoNVENTION AT FooT oF SoLpiERS’ AND SarLors’ MoNuMENT, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Admission requirements were broadened to per- 
mit the initiation of other than liberal arts stu- 
dents. Convention voted to favor “small chap- 
ters with their more intimate friendships, rather than larger 
chapters.” ‘Twenty active members was deemed a large chapter. 
These two steps show the influence of college conditions on fra- 
ternity organization, and the fraternity’s unconscious reactions 
toward such influence. Universities on the fraternity chapter 
roll, were broadening their courses, so many girls were entering 
courses with more future vocational outlook than the liberal 
arts courses offered—hence the change in admission require- 
ments. Colleges were growing in size, there was a demand for 
fraternity opportunities for more girls, and so larger chapters, 
or more fraternities, were inevitable. In time it took both, to 
keep pace with the popularity of going to college. 

The most significant step taken by this convention, one of 

great significance in the development of the fraternity, was pro- 
vision for between convention visits by District presidents to 
college chapters. 
Establishment of the endowment fund stands out 
as the largest accomplishment of this convention. 
District presidents’ visits had proved so helpful 
that the financing of such visits was assumed by the national 
fraternity, costs had been met by special district assessments 
the first two years. 


The first meeting of National Panhellenic, in 1902, was re- 
ported by Mrs Laura Hills Norton, Kappa Alpha Theta’s able 
representative at that epochal gathering. 

Teas were given for convention by Kappa Kappa Gamma, 

Alpha Phi, and Delta Gamma. 
Outstanding at this convention was the pledg- 
ing, and initiating of seven girls from the Uni- 
versity of ‘Toronto, followed by the presentation 
to them of a charter for the revived Sigma chapter, a charter 
granted by chapter vote shortly before convention convened. 
This beautiful ceremony was in the gymnasium of Swarthmore 
college directly following a supper picnic on Swarthmore cam- 
pus. 


1901 
Convention 


1903 
Convention 


1905 
Convention 
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Los Angeles presented its Scholarship fund plans, and the 
fund was endorsed as a national undertaking henceforth. 

The unusual feature of the social convention, was a dance 
sponsored by Alpha Beta and Philadelphia alumne chapters, 
who provided all conventionites with partners from among their 
men friends in Philadelphia. 

Outstanding in interest was the presence again 
at convention of the two living Founders, Mrs 
Hamilton and Mrs Shaw; also present was Edith 
Brant Travis, daughter of another Founder, Alice Allen Brant. 

New York alumne, acting as a committee on insignia, 
brought in a fine report which led to the adoption of the Kappa 
Alpha Theta coat-of-arms, seal, flag, and pledge pin as we know 
them, and definitely set standards for the fraternity badge, 
which insured that badges made after that date should look 
alike. The whims of numerous official Jewelers had by 1905 
brought into existence so many variations of the original design, 
that it seemed impossible that all of the badges then worn could 
represent the same fraternity. 


A reception, a day with Tau at Evanston with dinner in the 
dormitory, and at the banquet the presentation of a silver lov- 
ing-cup to the Grand president’s baby daughter, Marion Gar- 
rettson, second, were pleasant social features. This baby daugh- 
ter grew up to be initiated into her mother’s chapter, Omega, and 
was that chapter’s official delegate at the 1926 Grand convention. 
The increased size of the fraternity, necessitated 
redistricting, and an increase in the number of 
districts, which under the plan of district presi- 
dents acting as Council vice-presidents, meant an unwieldly 
large executive council. So district presidents were removed 
from the Grand council, each to be active on council only in 
matters concerning her own district, and.a national vice-presi- 
dent was added to the Grand council, particularly concerned 
with alumne organization and extension. 

Sigma Chi was meeting in Chicago the same week, and in- 
vited the Theta convention to enjoy with Sigma Chi a boat trip 
on Lake Michigan. In return Theta invited Sigma Chi to the 
dance which again featured the convention. The first Stunt 
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1907 
Convention 


1909 
Convention 
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1909 ConveNTION—CuiIcaGo, ILLINoIS 


party, with the Scholarship fund as beneficiary, was one eve- 


ie es ee 
ning’s pleasant diversion. 


The first Kappa Alpha Theta special train carried delegates 
to 1911 convention. This traveling house party, eight days going 


cc 


First K A @ Speciat TRAIN From CHICAGO 
To PasAapDENA—1911 CoNvVENTION 
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from Chicago to Pasa- 
dena, with stops at Oma- 
ha, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Glenwood 
Springs, Salt Lake City, 
1911 Lake Tahoe, 
Convention Unie 

of Califor- 
nia, and Stanford univer- 
sity, at each of which resi- 
dent 'Thetas acted as sight 
seeing guides and_hos- 
tesses, was such a happy 
occasion that only a won- 
derfully entertained con- 
vention, such as Califor- 
nia provided, could meas- 
ure up to it. 


Other firsts for which 
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this convention was noted were—the first appearance of The 
Kite, the daily newspaper now an established feature of every 
convention; the first singing of the beautiful Banquet proces- 
sional; the first attempt at recording the fraternity history, the 
modest Handbook, just off the press. 


A charter had been granted to Alpha Delta local at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota just before convention, so three mem- 
bers of this local enjoyed the special train fellowship and were 
initiated at convention, thus carrying to Alpha Pi chapter the 
inspiration of convention experience before its installation day, 
September 23, 1911. 


A progressive sight seeing trip, with tea, at various Theta 
homes in Los Angeles, and the garden party with its wonderful 
pageant of California history, were outstanding social features. 
Convention sessions were held in a large circus tent, imported 
into the mountains for our special use. The caravan of vehicles, 
everything from a real carriage to a hay wagon, 
that carried convention the six miles from the 
railroad to the hotel, was a source of much 
hilarity. (Automobiles were not permitted 
on the hotel estate. ) 


The scholarship fund was made available 
as a source of loans to Thetas needing financial 
assistance to finish their college careers. The Service bureau 
was established. And the clumsy Greek names for alumne 
chapters were discarded for the more practical use of the name 
of the city where located. A beautiful evening ceremony of 
loyalty and unity, developed by Eva R. Hall, and circling 
around the idea of a human chain of Theta hearts, laid the foun- 
dation for the Niké, now the opening ceremony of every con- 
vention. The Banquet recessional, and the Toast to the 
Founders, both written by Abbie Findley Potts, now universally 
used at Theta functions, were heard for the first time at this 
convention. 


The tread of the waitresses, recruited from the surrounding 
country, and herded by a master of ceremonies who tried to put 
on a New York city banquet amid the rustic environment of the 
mountains; and the marvelous magic lantern performance con- 
ducted by Dorothy Wilson of Alpha Delta, with a lantern that 
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would not function on the kind of electric current the hotel had, 
will ever remain gay memories to those who were there, and 
amusing stories to tell those who missed the convention. 

With the placid Pacific on one side and a dense pine forest 
on the other, Gearhart made a wonderful setting for convention. 
A beach party, with immense drift wood fires 
around which to eat the picnic supper, and the 
rustic theater in the deep forest for meetings 
and functions, offset the amusing inadequacy 
of the hotel management. The convention had 
been preceded by a marvelous special train 
house party, with stops with Thetas in Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Grand Forks, Spokane, Seattle, and Portland, as 
well as a day in Glacier National Park. 

The model initiation service had bona fide pledges to initiate, 
a custom followed at every succeeding convention. 

Provisions for an alumne secretary, and a staff of state 
chairmen, were convention’s acknowledgment of the importance 
of alumne in the fraternity. The national chain made its first 

appearance. The fraternity 
adopted the one jeweler plan 
with the fraternity its own sales- 
man, thus reducing cost of 
badges and at the same time 
alloting a small profit on sales to 

: the fraternity. It was decided 

mor and Draclange “ett that Kappa Alpha Theta should 


Cilia and they. be #- make the Scholarshi 

| p fund its 
fea. bret demnt ancl fect Con - national altruistic work. 
Vl be any ne ee taal 


va fe ee 1917 beh this a 
CLereta Gro Kobe faite vention met a 

Yn ita dear Hay Convention Chaslemaise- 

Satin Cott, Ln, America had entered the World 
Vaemgnn he war. Knitting and bandage- 


folding were busily pursued, 

e. even during business sessions. 

Rh ~ Convention decided that Theta’s 

ae ~~. special war work should be the 

GREETINGS FROM A FouNDER raising of money to equip the 
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nurses of one base hospital. The amount needed was approxi- 
mately $3,800, and within six months that sum had been turned 
over to the Red Cross, raised entirely by gifts from Thetas 
themselves, on a $1.75 per member quota. 

The National initiation fee was increased to include a life 

subscription to the fraternity magazine. Provision was made 
for the granting of college charters by a 90% affirmative vote 
of existing chapters, provided the vote of chapters in district 
where new chapter would be located was unanimously affirma- 
tive. This was the first change from a required unanimously 
affirmative vote, adopted when the privilege of establishing new 
chapters was withdrawn from individual chapters. Henceforth 
initiation could take place only after a pledge had earned one 
term’s college credits. 
1919 The war was over. The fraternity met, not for 
tee reconstruction, as it had survived the strain of 
the intense two years without loss, except of 
two alumnz chapters, but to plan for service under new condi- 
tions. 

Six months after convention would be Theta’s fiftieth birth- 
day, so this convention was the Golden jubilee. The two living 
Founders were to be guests—Mrs Hamilton could not come be- 


GoLDEN JUBILEE CONVENTION 1919—Sr. Louis 
(Mrs Shaw, Founder, in center front row) 
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cause of illness, but Mrs Shaw was there to share in all the good 
times. A beautiful masque, Womanhood, by Sara Morrison, 
was given, symbolizing the place and service of fraternity. 


After a check had been sent the Red Cross for the nurse’s 
equipment authorized by last convention, a generous surplus 
was left in Theta’s war fund, which Council, acting as author- 
ized agent, had used to finance a Red Cross canteen worker in 
France, Ruth Townley, member of Mu chapter. A second 
quota had been announced, duplicating the first, and had been 
raised. But before a second worker could be sent, the war ended. 
Convention then authorized the use of the balance for a Golden 
jubilee memorial to the fraternity’s Founders, a committee to 
decide the form of the memorial and report to next convention. 


For the first time in history, Kappa Alpha Theta had its 
own hotel for a convention. St. Louis alumne, aided by the 
rest of the chapters in the district, took over the dormitories of 
Washington university and managed them as a hotel for Thetas 
only, with a caterer furnishing meals—served on tables in an 
avenue of trees, since fortunately it did not rain and force the 
use of the gymnasium asadining room. As guests of the hostess 
district, convention heard El Capitan sung in the open-air 
theater used by the city’s opera company. 

Because of post war transportation difficulties, 
and soaring costs, convention was postponed from 
1921 to 1922. The Bettie Locke Hamilton social 
service fellowship, with a stipend of $1,200, was established, 
seventeen years after the Scholarship fund committee first de- 


1922 
Convention 


1922 CoNVENTION CALLED TO Out Door THEATER 
ORDER Lake Puacip 
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vised the plan. Three other fellowships, named for the other three 
Founders, were to follow as rapidly as funds became available. 

The Founders memorial report was approved, establishing 
the Kappa Alpha Theta alcove of material on “women in indus- 
_ try” asa part of the DePauw university library. Alumnez clubs 
were to have an established place in the fraternity organization. 

Sessions were held in the open air theater, which was an 
especially delightful setting for the Niké and masque. The 
memorial musicale was given by members of the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra. The Lake Placid Club gave for convention, 
with an interpolated scene about the fraternity, its famous, 
guarded Indian Council fire pageant. 


Home-coming convention was the slogan which 
brought five hundred Thetas to this gathering 
with Indiana Thetas as hostesses. A brief stop 
in Greencastle, and another in Bloomington, 
had given a historical touch before convention 
reached the West Baden hotel. 

Scholarship, pledging standards, and other 
concrete chapter problems were discussed. The Service board 
was merged with the Alumne board. Colonization, as a means 
of extension, was approved and the Grand council authorized 
to experiment with this method of establishing a chapter at the 
University of Lowa. 

Bettie Locke Hamilton was present, as were the sister, 

daughter, and two nieces of Mrs Brant. Mrs Hamilton’s 
speech stood out as a charming convention feature. 
Againa Theta special train drew out of a Chicago 
station bound for the Pacific coast; this time San 
Francisco, where six hundred Thetas were royally 
entertained by California hostess Thetas in the intervals be- 
tween session devoted to consideration of Thetas as citizens. 
At the first session, national and district officers of other fra- 
ternities who lived in the region were guests of Kappa Alpha 
Theta, with Miss Rennie Sebring Smith, treasurer of National 
Panhellenic, as their speaker. 

As a Kite reporter wrote: “With legislation reduced to a 
minimum sessions were more or less classes given over to courses 
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of study in the progress and future of fraternity.” A better 
understanding of the way the fraternity functions, of its obliga- 
tions, and its opportunities for service were carried away from 
that gathering. 

1928 “Soundings to find where Kappa Alpha Theta 
rc ideals have led” was the slogan around which this 

onvention a> : 

convention’s program was built to answer these 
questions—*Do we still believe that Kappa Alpha Theta is a 
powerful incentive to social, intellectual, and moral growth? 
How do we demonstrate this belief in chapter and individual 
living?” 

Convention answered the first question with an emphatic 
“Yes” and discussed ways and means of demonstrating these 
ideals under present day living conditions. 

The Scholarship fund was rechristened the Loan and fellow- 
ship fund, a title more aptly expressing its use. Alumnez chap- 


ter delegates henceforth were to have the same expense allow- . 


ance as college chapter delegates. Grand council was authorized 
to attempt colonization at Southern Methodist university. An- 
nual membership cards for all actively enrolled alumnz were 
authorized. 

CoNVENTION INITIATES 


1879—Augusta Densmore from Allegheny college, who was then empowered 
to establish Pennsylvanie Alpha (Mu) chapter on her return to Alle- 
gheny college. 

1893—The charter members of reestablished Eta, University of Michigan 


Kate Alene Landfair Alice Emily Wadsworth 

Bertha Hull Mabel C. Gale 

Gertrude Hull Winifred Roosa Craine 

Myra McPherson Post Jessie Irene Beal 

Louise M. Harris Martha Chadbourne 

Jessie G. Harris Mamah Bouton Borthwick 
1905—Charter members of reestablished Sigma, University of Toronto 

Ruth Cameron Margaret Ogilvy Anderson 

Norah Thomson Mabel Helen Milman 

Daisy M. Crampton Jessie Evart Barber 


Mabel Evart Steele 
1911—Members from the group at the University of North Dakota, which 
had been chartered as Alpha Pi too late for installation to precede con- 
vention. 
Maude Templeton Clara Bull 
Jessie Budge 
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1915—Starting the custom of initiating pledges who attend convention, and 
are eligible under scholarship rules. 
Georgiana Garner, Psi 


1917—Cornelia Clark, Eta 
1919—Cornelia Morrison, Alpha Iota 


1922—FElizabeth Webster, Alpha 
Eunice Cunningham, Delta Clara Currie, Alpha Theta 
Ruth Baker, Lambda Helen Schwager, Alpha Lamb- 
Avis Litzenberg, Upsilon da 
Elizabeth Bullock, Upsilon Vering Speer, Alpha Upsilon 
Muriel Pickles, Upsilon Gertrude Teachout, Beta Kap- 
Emily Davis, Chi pa 
Angeline Schults, Chi 


1924—Elizabeth Clark, Beta 
Mary D. Washburn, Beta 
Dorothea Williamson, Beta Merle Babcock, Alpha Rho 
Kathryn Barkhurst, Rho Virginia Scholle, Alpha Upsi- 
Genevieve Hutchinson, Rho lon 
Jean Crawley, Psi Margaret Cliggitt, Beta Beta 
Sophia Urmscher, Psi Dorothy Pollard, Beta Beta 
Mildred Reed, Upsilon Elise Amend, Beta Kappa 
Frances Jordan, Alpha Delta Judith Chamberlain, Beta 
Alline Atkinson, Alpha Mu Kappa 
Ruth Schlaberg, Alpha Pi Maxine Mather, Beta Kappa 


1926—Starting the custom of honor initiations—confined to pledges who with 
distinguished grades have qualified for initiation in the shortest time 


possible. 


Fannie Wood, Rho 
Marie M. Rickert, Alpha Mu 
Emma Petring, Alpha Iota 


Ruth Hancock, Alpha Pi 


Julian Miller, Omicron 
Catherine King, Rho 
Barbara Frick, Phi 
Emily Long, Alpha Theta 


1928—Charlotte Schofield, Beta 


Gladys Shaw, Delta 

Lura Lou Wallace, Rho 
Gladys Zimmer, Rho 
Dorothy Elliott, Alpha Kappa 
Elizabeth Bell, Alpha Rho 
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Sue Heatley, Alpha Theta 
Alice Vorland, Alpha Upsilon 
Marjorie Ford, Beta Iota 


Vera Carlson, Alpha Rho 
Virginia Redfield, Alpha Rho 
Leona Booth, Alpha Pi 
Helen Tonskemper, Alpha Psi 
Margaret Byers, Beta Beta 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THETA EMBLEMS 


“There’s a pin that we wear with reverent love.” 


N THE early days Kappa Alpha Theta’s only emblem was 
the badge. It was designed by Bettie Locke and Alice Allen 
before the fraternity was organized, and, as has been told al- 
ready, the design was chosen before its signification was deter- 
mined. These letters from J. F. Newman to Bettie Locke well 
tell the story of the manufacture of the first four badges, which 
were received in Greencastle early in March 1870. 


New York, Jan. 31st 
B. M. Locke 


Dear Sir 


Yours containing sketch of proposed badge is at hand and I am enabled 
to estimate on them as follows— In the first place the dies for their manu- 
facture will cost you $30 — 

Each badge as described by you $10. Or if in the place of diamonds 
you should have the stars white enamel they would come at two dollars less 
Greve 

Now to be more explicit— If you should order the dies paying $30 for 
them you receive a receipt for said dies and you can have them at any time you 
see fit to call for them— The imitation diamonds you mention are what are 
usually denominated “‘Rose diamonds” the setting of these would make a 
very pretty effect, but the plain white enamel star would come cheaper— In 
making this estimate I have calculated upon first class work only. The dies 
can be made for less money but not first class— They soon wear so that the 
fine points and lines become indistinct. Again in enameling about the white 
work specks are liable to appear about the white enamel and upon it while 
the dots between the letters are sometimes partly covered by the enamel. 
This comes from not having perfect dies and giving the enameling work to 
some inexperienced man. Now in this estimate I have not counted upon any 
such work but as I said before upon first class work only— Many Society 
badges are made upon a thin flimsy back the enamel’is miserable and a blow 
upon the face will completely take the face off showing a composition body 
upon which the enamel is placed. The majority of the D.K.E. badges are of 
this stamp— I have written you at considerable length but only to give you 
some idea of the difference in these badges and also to tell you why my figures 
are higher than those of some other parties. If you should wish something 
not so good or so perfect as I have described let me know and I will tell you 
what can be done though I have no desire to do anything for you but work 
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that will stand examination and be a credit to the manufacturer and to the 

parties ordering them. Have the kindness to answer this communication at an 

early day and if satisfactory to you to do so favor me with your orders. 
Yours respectfully 


Fred J. Newman 
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New York Feb 16th 1870 
Miss B. M. Locke, 

Your letter was received this morning and I will as you requested me to 
do write you immediately upon receipt of the same. Allow me first to beg 
your pardon for my mistake in addressing you in my previous communication 
as Esq. as I am quite sure that I did but I trust that the circumstances will 
excuse me as I was not aware of my mistake until this morning. The 
endorsement of your proposition by my friend and frater Jno Ridpath is all 
sufficient and will induce me to do differently from what I at first intended 
although I hope that fraternal regard for him has not been sufficient to cause 
me to be uninfluenced by a spirit of gallantry. Had I been giving the 
estimate to gentlemen as I thought at the time I was doing I should have 
refrained from making any suggestions following strictly the plan drawn by 
them and by this means shirk all responsibility in the matter but if you will 
allow me to do so at this late day I will make some few remarks concerning 
your sketch propose some changes submit the same to you and wait until I 
hear from you again before doing anything definite in regard to the manu- 
facture of the badges. 
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Receipt For Digs 


I would remark first that to my idea the badge in the shape you propose 
would hardly look balanced. It may seem a strange idea but according to 
your sketch the whole badge seems to be at the top a short though broad 
space containing two stars and the bulk of the white bar for the letters thus 
leaving a long slim opening at the base of the badge entirely unrelieved. 
Now I should propose that the whole bar on which are the letters K.A.0. be 
lowered a trifle and that you have the year on the lower part in gold letters as 
I have placed them in the form I have drawn you. And now I will ask a few 
perhaps unnecessary questions but better ask them than to make a mistake in 
any feature— 


Ist The edges you wish curved not by any means as much as 
above but somewhat in that way— 
2nd_ Is the back to be projected a trifle so as to show the face 


fully upon it as with the ®.T.A. badges? 

3rd The engraved edges you refer to are those between the face and the 
back of the badge or rather the stdes that slope from the face down to the back 
and you wish the engraving simply a neat device as is usual in such orna- 
mental engraving— 

4th The bar is to have its sides straight CAS and not curved. The 

OS 
letters upon it to be K.A.O. and do you wish the dot after each letter? 
5th The stars to look well must not be large— 

6th Do you wish any date on the base of the badge— 

I consider the general features of your design good because simple and 
I would advise you to keep the same dimensions 1 in by # in. 

I hope you will not think me late with my suggestions although I know 
that I am so but when I became acquainted with the circumstances I concluded 
to do the very best I possibly could for you. Now in regard to the price. I 
can’t say exactly but I think I can make a slight deduction. It can’t be very 
much but if I can save you any thing on them I shall be pleased to do so, and 
believe me after the entire thing is finished if there is room for any discount 
you shall have the benefit of it. Have the kindness to answer this com- 
munication immediately and I will hurry the thing through in as short a time 
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as possible. Having written this letter in about twenty “odd times’ I pre- 
sume you will find no small amount of repetition. If I may be so presuming 
allow me to request you to say to my “‘frater in Delta” Jno Ridpath that I 
will write to him in a few days but by all means answer this soon as each day 
you wait must delay the badges just that long. 


Very respectfully 
Fred J. Newman 
69 Bowery 
New York 


No detail of the original design ever has been altered. Kappa 
Alpha Theta badges today are like the first four, except in di- 
mensions and border designs. The present standard badge has 
a plain gold bor- der, though jew- 
eled borders are permitted. The or- 
iginal badges had a chased gold border. 
The graceful out- line of the kite, the 
black background, the white chevron 
carrying the Greek letters, “K A 0,” 
in gold, the two 1907 diamond stars and 
the gold letters of the founding date, 
are as they were when the Founders for the first time wore Kap- 
pa Alpha Theta badges to chapel at Asbury. 

The original dimensions of the badge were—length, one 
inch, width, three fourths of an inch. Eta made the first sug- 
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gestion of a smaller size badge. Alpha at first opposed any 
change. However, the 1883 convention decided to allow chap- 
ters a choice of three sizes, one larger, and one smaller, than the 
original badge. These, and later variations, followed the fluctu- 
ating styles for fraternity Jewelry, so as many as four or five 
different sizes might be seen at one time worn by undergradu- 
ates in one chapter, choice depending as it did on the taste, and 
purse, of the purchaser. 

While J. F’. Newman, the first official jeweler, was for many 
years the only manufacturer of Kappa Alpha Theta badges, 
after 1890 as many as six firms were designated official jewelers 
to Kappa Alpha Theta. ‘This plan led to the exploitation of 
members through unreasonable increases in the price of badges, 
as well as the marketing of badges far from identical, since by 
changing some detail a Jeweler would create a new style, as it 
were, and so have a new selling point by which to win trade away 
from other firms. This situation grew so intolerable as to call 
for drastic action. In 1907 Kappa Alpha Theta in convention 
assembled adopted the so-called standard badge, size .80 x .56 
of an inch, details all determined by standards written on the 
blue print drawings of a standard badge which the Newman 
company had made under the direction of a special Kappa AI- 
pha Theta insignia committee. Henceforth, all badges were to 
be identical and of one size, except for a permitted addition of 
a border of jewels either pearls or diamonds. But convention 
refused to accept the Insignia committee’s further recommenda- 
tion of one official Jeweler only, and so the new badge lacked 
the necessary legislation to insure its manufacture. Official 
jewelers belonging to the jewelers’ trust, continued to make 
badges from their old varied dies, to introduce new novelties 
which might popularize their stock, and steadily to increase the 
price of badges. So in 1915 the logically necessary legislation 
to insure uniformity in badges was passed. ~The fraternity be- 
came its own distributor of badges, dividing a reasonable profit 
with the manufacturer chosen to make the badges, and guaran- 
teeing uniform style, fineness of workmanship and materials. 
At present, 1929, the L. G. Balfour company of Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, holds the contract to manufacture Kappa Alpha 
Theta badges—a contract which can be annulled on thirty days 
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notice by either party. Standard badges are marketed at cost. 
Jeweled badges and novelties with Kappa Alpha Theta insignia 
are sold at a 15% profit to the fraternity, which in 1928 netted 
the fraternity $1,551.17. 


In the seventies it was not every member who owned a badge. 
They were expensive and many girls could not afford to pur- 
chase one. So Alpha and Beta owned “chapter badges” which 
were used at initiations and sometimes were worn by honorary 
members for short periods. Alpha’s first “chapter badge” was 
lost. The badge purchased to replace it was in the chapter’s 
archives until the early nineties, when it was worn away by a 
new honorary member, who failed to return it. In February, 
1926, Mary Frances Bradshaw, Alpha Chi, received an old 
Theta badge from a member of Kappa Kappa Gamma, to the 
keeping of whose husband, a Phi Kappa Psi from DePauw, 
it had been entrusted some thirty years earlier. This was said to 
be “the first Theta badge.” It differs in several particulars 
from the Founders’ original badges; the chevron is gold instead 
of white, the Greek letters are black instead of gold, the stars 
are not diamonds but gold engraved (the way Newman sug- 
gested they could be made to reduce the cost of a badge $2). 
Whether this is Alpha’s lost “chapter badge,” or a sample made 
up by some jeweler anxious for business, remains a question. 


Beta’s “chapter badge” is now owned by Ella Rawles 
Springer (Mrs Charles) of Bloomington, Indiana. This badge 
is one and three-fourths inches long and almost an inch wide. It 
was passed around among the members, each girl wearing it a 
week or ten days when her turn came. After a long time the 
enamel came off, individual badges became the custom, so the 
badge was sold to an alumna, Alice Springer Fitch (Mrs Ed- 
ward C.) who had it repaired. After her death it was given to 
Mrs Springer, Mrs Fitch’s sister-in-law, also a Beta alumna. 


In the eighties and nineties, seals, rings, watchfobs, hat pins, 
bar pins, napkin rings, and every conceivable example of the 
jewelers’ fancy bore replicas of the badge. While such use of 
the badge design was frowned upon, it continued until the 1907 
convention adopted the standard badge, and restricted the use 
of the kite design to the badge alone. 
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Coors 

Martha Evans’ quick wit created Kappa Alpha Theta colors 
to meet the emergency she faced, when a freshman enticed by the 
double blue of Kappa Kappa Gamma, asked what Kappa Alpha 
Theta colors were. (See pages 77-78. ) 

This was in 1875 when Alpha had its first experience with 
competitive rushing, Kappa Kappa Gamma establishing a chap- 
ter at Asbury that year. The black and gold of the badge ob- 
viously was a wise and appropriate choice. 

Soon black and gold ribbons (originally braid) began to 
appear on the bosoms of Theta pledges. Nor were these ribbons 
ungenerous in size. Large bows with long streamers were used, 
so when a girl came out for her chosen fraternity, no one could 
mistake her choice. Such conspicuous use of fraternity colors 
was the style for many years, gradually replaced, in all frater- 
nities, by smaller and smaller bows, until a simple fold of ribbon 
proclaimed the pledge state. Later, the use of ribbons in pledg- 
ing was deemed poor taste, and unwise fraternity policy, so 
in all fraternities simple pledge pins took the place of bows. 


PLEDGE PIN 

At the 1903 convention it was proposed that Kappa 

Alpha Theta adopt a pledge pin. Several samples of 

pledge pins which chapters had designed and were us- 
ing on their campuses were displayed as possible designs for 
such a pin. However, no pledge pin was officially adopted un- 
til the Insignia committee brought in its report to the 1907 
Grand convention. 

This committee recommended the official adoption of the 
pledge pin Iota had designed and used for some years at Cor- 
nell. The recommendation was approved. ‘Today Kappa AI- 
pha Theta chapters all must use pledge pins, of the standard 
design, in lieu of ribbons once so popular. The pledge pin is 
one-third of an inch square, divided diagonally into two tri- 
angles, one black enamel, the other gold. 


FRATERNITY STATIONERY 
The fraternity was still young when emblematic stationery 
came into use. Alpha had paper with the kite at its head and on 
the flap of the envelope. A letter from Illinois Alpha written in 
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1877 to Alpha says: “I have noticed that the Cor. Sec’s of your 
chapter frequently uses paper stamped with a design like our 
badge. Have you a stamp or do you get the paper already 
stamped? If you have a stamp, please inform me where you 


ENVELOPE Usep sy ALPHA 1884 


had it made, and what was the expense connected with the mak- 
ing.” Alpha replied that this paper could be obtained in Indian- 
apolis. Illmois Alpha and other chapters soon had stationery 
which displayed many variations of the kite design. 

In 1883 convention discussed the matter of designs for use 
on fraternity stationery, and soon thereafter official stationers 
were appointed, whose work was as varied, and in time as un- 
satisfactory, as that of the official jewelers. Objections were 
made to the use of the badge on paper, so chapter after chapter 
took to using a monogram of the Greek letters, “K A 0.” 
When a seal appeared on new charters, it was reproduced on 
stationery also, to give the desired variety. 

With the adoption of a real coat-of-arms in 
1907, it was decreed that By only its crest in the crest 
colors (black and gold) or plain white emboss- 
ing; or the Greek letters W, “K A O,” were to be used 
on stationery. Official dies for the crest were 
manufactured, to be held by a list of approved stationers. Many 
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a chapter purchased a set of these dies, thus being in a position 
to have its embossing done where most convenient, most reason- 
able in price, and most to its own taste. 


CoATt-oF-ARMS 


The first official coat-of-arms was designed in 1877. While 
called a coat-of-arms, it was not really one, but an emblematic 
design including the badge, an arch surmounted by a crown, a 
chain of stars, and other symbols more or less appropriate. It 
was drawn at Alpha’s instance by an engraving firm in Indian- 
apolis. Among the symbols appeared for the first time the 
Greek letters “M ® I,” at that time translated‘into English 
words different, though synonomous with the present day trans- 
lation of them. Kngraved sheets of this design were available 
for chapters to use in col- 
lege annuals and similar 
publications; it was 
planned for such purposes. 

However, the design 
did not meet with whole- 
hearted approval among 
chapters. It was soon pro- 
posed that chapters submit 
the designs they customari- 
ly used, so that a new de- 
sign might be made which 
would include the best fea- 
tures from each of these. 
The proposal was never 
carried out, each chapter 
continued to use its own de- 
sign, or the Alpha design, 
as preferred. Three typi- 
cal chapter designs are pic- 
tured on the next page. 

In 1906 Grand council appointed a committee on insignia, 
to whose work reference has already been made. ‘This com- 


mittee was Aurelie Reynaud Chapman (Mrs C. T.) chairman, 
Elsie Totten Bradley (Mrs A. B. A.) Ruth Howe Broad 
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(Mrs B.G.) Helen Cooley, all of Alpha Zeta, and Adelaide 
Kiep, Iota. Their comprehensive report to the 1907 convention 
had this to say of a coat-of-arms: 


“At the present time, so far as we could learn, Kappa Alpha 
Theta has no official coat-of-arms. Varying plates are used in 
the college annuals, their origin being for the most part, un- 
known. Apparently their makers designed them for individual 
chapters. The plate used on our charters is the only one for 
which we could find any official sanction, convention in 1901 
having voted it the official coat-of-arms. However, its unsuita- 
bility as a heraldic device disqualifies it. It is a matter of pride 
and satisfaction that the design herewith submitted is in every 
detail the work of Kappa Alpha Thetas.” Ruth Howe Broad 
was the member of the committee who made the drawings. 


This committee had made a thorough study of heraldry and 
armorial bearings, from which was evolved the dignified, hand- 
some coat-of-arms now officially used, heraldically correct in 
every particular, and translating into heraldic symbols the fra- 
ternity’s ideals and principles. It was the first coat-of-arms 
adopted by a woman’s fraternity. Convention also ruled that 
this real coat-of-arms should henceforth replace the old design 
at the head of charters. 
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CHARTER 

At the convention of 1895 it was voted to have a new charter 
design made. The Greek wording of this new charter was the 
work of Katherine Edwards, Iota. The originator of the design 
which headed this charter is not known. Dreka, who engraved 
the plate, was responsible for the design of the seal used at the 
bottom of these charters. As the illustration shows, many of the 
symbols in the 1877 design appear here also, though arranged 
quite differently. | 

| ie ‘ SEAL 

Upon the recommendation of the 1906 insignia committee a 
new seal was authorized, with the shield of the coat-of-arms re- 
placing the badge on the Dreka designed seal. 


BANNER OR FLAG 
The 1906 committee to complete its work brought in a design 
for a fraternity banner which was adopted. Ruth Howe Broad 
made the original banner, which is still used at Grand conven- 
tions, and a duplicate of which is found in most every chapter 
house today. This banner is approximately 3 by 41/4 feet. ‘There 
is a golden satin central panel, 24 inches wide, on which is painted 
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the coat-of-arms complete in every detail. On each side are two 
stripes, a black satin one, 11 inches wide next the central panel, 
and on the outside a gold satin stripe, 11 inches wide too. 


CALL 
The 1899 convention appointed a committee to compose a call 
or whistle. The committee was—Genevieve Bowman Ander- 


a= aS eee 

son (Mrs J. M.) apa ise Mary Ross Potter, Delta; Bertha 
Hawkins, Beta; Emma Jean Parsons Rice (Mrs W. F.) Pi; and 
Edith Garton Whitehall (Mrs Robert) Tau. They composed 
the call and played it over and over on the piano that members of 
the convention might become familiar with it. Of the call Miss 
Potter writes: “It is a minor, you know, and sometimes the minor 
note is not correctly given. Itisnotacopy of anything, and ’m 
sorry I cannot say I was the one to suggest it, for I think it is a 
beautiful call.” 


SHINGLE 

A. certificate of member- 
ship generally known as a shin- eg r Ge bes 
gle, is now issued to every ini- a 2 uy 
tiate. ‘The first shingles ap- Moog Wik. 
peared in 1903, each initiate re- 6 
ceiving one as a receipt for her _ a A eles 
national initiation fee. The Au Yih,. Golo. Gules ae 
original shingles were about Oe weg sea 
4x7 inches, the engraving was Soir ie 


in script, they had to be signed 
personally by three members of 
the Grand _ council—Grand 
president, Grand Secretary, 
and Grand _ treasurer—and 
then had to have the official 
shield embossed on them by 
hand. The revised form now 
used, is larger, 8x10 inches; 
| bears the coat-of-arms in black 
_ and gold; has a much simpler 
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inscription in heavy type, while no signatures are required, thus 
doing away with much labor and trouble. 


T'LOWER 
The 1899 convention selected the pansy as the fraternity 
flower, adopting also its charming legends as part of the fra- 
ternity’s symbols. While Thetas love their pansy, every decora- 
tion committee wishes for some more usable flower. The black 
blossom with a yellow center is the official pansy. 


GRAND CoUNCIL BADGE 
A subject discussed for many years, was some special insignia 
to be worn by Thetas who were, or had been, national officers. A 
replica of the coat-of-arms in gold, with a bar inscribed “Grand 
council” in black letters taking the place of the twisted band of 
colors, was chosen in 1910 for this badge. The first of these 
badges were presented to newly elected Council members when 


el 
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they took the oath of office at the 1911 convention, a practice 
followed at all succeeding conventions. At the same time for- 
mer officers were authorized to acquire such insignia. 


FOUNDERS BADGE 
When Kappa Alpha Theta celebrated its golden 
anniversary in 1920, badges identical with Grand 
council badges, except that the word “Founder” was 
substituted for “Grand council” were presented to 


the two Founders then living, Mrs Hamilton and 
Mrs Shaw. 


JEWELED BapDGEs 
Present Official Styles 
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AIR.—PILGRIMS’ CHORUS FROM TANNHAEUSER. 


WINIFRED Wess, Phi. Adapted by Jonn Hyatr BREWER. 
Andante maestoso. 
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CEREMONIALS 


“For each, for all, at the Theta call 
With a constancy most true.” 


INITIATION RITUAL 


HE initiation ritual as we know it has developed during 

the years. At first, the ceremony was short and simple. 
For some years each chapter added to the service whatever ap- 
pealed to it as desirable developments. 

At the 1889 convention Beta’s delegate described the ritual 
as her chapter had developed it with a chain symbolism, and 
Iota’s delegate read the closing speech Anna Botsford Comstock 
(Mrs J. H.) had written for the service of her chapter. Then 
convention appointed a committee to draw up a standard ritual 
to include the ceremonies developed by Beta and Iota. But this 
plan was not popular with chapters, as naturally each chapter 
was attached to the forms it had developed and did not wish 
to change its service. 

The 1891 convention, though making wholesale changes in 
government and policy, could reach no agreement as to a stand- 
ard initiation ritual. A new committee was appointed to con- 
tinue the work on ritual. At this convention the Moral Code 
was read at the opening session, its beauty and significance so 
impressing the delegates that they recommended to this new 
committee that this Code be included in the initiation service. 

When, in the spring of 1893 the sectional conference met 
with Alpha to discuss the work of the committee in charge of 
drawing up the new constitution, again Anna Downey read the 
Code at a session and moved its adoption. Arda Knox, secre- 
tary of that meeting writes: “I recall the morning Anna Dow- 
ney made a speech suggesting our adoption of the Code. I re- 
member how her suggestion impressed us all, and how her vivid 
personality impressed me as she read the Code. It was very 
compelling.” 

The moral code was adopted finally by the 1898 convention, 
and in time its use became universal, as all recognized its beauti- 
ful significance to Kappa Alpha Theta. 'To this 1893 conven- 
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tion the Ritual committee stated it was impossible to make a 
report, but did not explain why it was impossible. ‘The true 
“why” was because of the non-agreement of chapters as to forms 
to be included and pet chapter forms to be excluded. Again a 
committee, this time composed of District presidents, was ap- 
pointed to continue the work. 

The 1895 convention ruled that no further effort should be 
made to standardize the ritual. 

Grand council was confident that the form prepared by the 
District presidents, embodying as it did the original features 
used by Alpha, the features developed by Beta and Lota, and the 
Moral code, and being so eminently satisfactory in unity and 
beauty, would be adopted if the chapters could once see it ex- 
emplified. Officers also realized the advantages to the fraternity 
of a ritual which was truly national in its use. 

So, at the next, 1897 convention, Grand council gave a model 
initiation according to this proposed revision. ‘This exemplifi- 
cation so impressed delegates that it was adopted without opposi- 
tion. ‘This convention also ruled that henceforth no mock ini- 
tiation features should occur anywhere. 

No essential changes have been made in the initiation ritual 
since, though new music has been added, notably the chain chant 
written by Winifred Caldwell Whittier (Mrs C. B.) Phi, and 
details have been elaborated. In 1909 an explanation of the sym- 
bolism of the newly designed coat-of-arms was interpolated with 
plans for an official banner to be hung to illustrate the scene. 

In view of the present size of neophyte delegations this re- 
commendation from the Ritual commitee of 1903 is either amus- 
ing, or an indication of the impracticability of its outlook. The 
committee “suggests that no more than two (the italics are the 
committee’s) ever be initiated at one time; in the case of there 
being more candidates allow two hours for each initiation and 
repeat for each two.” The service at that time was not as long 
as it has become, and yet today—with dignity, solemnity and 
beauty—a team of national and district officers easily initiates a 
new chapter of twenty members in two hours. Present facility 
in conducting an initiation is a tribute to the thought and time 
given in recent years to instructions and explanations of each 
feature, which insure uniformity and satisfactory delivery. 
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Careful plans for adequate setting and costuming have devel- 
oped for this treasured service, rich in historical significance as 
well as in beauty and charm. 


PLEDGE SERVICE 


Many chapters, especially after the adoption of a special 
fall pledge day at the colleges, felt the need of some formal 
pledge service. Wanting such a service, a chapter took the 
initiative and drew one up for itself. 

The first recommendation of a national pledge service was 
put forward at the 1903 convention, where the committee on rit- 
ual presented a simple service “largely a combination of Lamb- 
da’s, Alpha Epsilon’s and Alpha Beta’s services.” But conven- 
tion did not accept this service, since as usual each chapter with 
a service preferred its own composition. Chapters that had never 
had a pledge service were requested to give this suggested ser- 
vice a trial during the biennium. 

Ritualistic services were a main consideration at the 1909 
convention, an entire day being given to their consideration, 
with a demonstration of a revised initiation service, and of vari- 
ous proposed services. Among these latter was a pledge ser- 
vice. 

This pledge service was compiled by Jessie Macfarland 
Priestley (Mrs T. M.) at the time president of Gamma district. 
In its compilation she used as a base the service proposed in 
1903, though the final form had little in common with that origi- 
nal service, having been influenced strongly by the service that 
Phi and Omega had developed individually, and jointly—by 
each adopting the best features of its neighbor’s service. Con- 
vention approved this service, which is the one now used by all 
chapters. 

AFFILIATION SERVICE 

This same ritual session, at the 1909 convention, saw demon- 
strated a service by which an affiliate should be received into a 
chapter. This service was compiled by Eva R. Hall, then presi- 
dent of Delta district, and later a Grand council member. It 
too was adopted by convention and is the service now universally 
used on such occasions. 
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RECOGNITION SERVICE 
TO SUPPLEMENT THE AFFILIATION SERVICE 


When the 1924 convention adopted a definite procedure 
whereby affiliation should take place, there was need of a new 
service, since affiliation would be postponed until a girl had 
established herself on the new campus and proved her scholar- 
ship by as high a standard as required from pledges before their 
initiation. 

To meet this situation, convention planned for a Recogni- 
tion service, which was compiled by the Grand council and is to 
be found in the Ritwal book. 


INSTALLATION SERVICES 
FOR NATIONAL OFFICERS 


In 1895 an oath of office for members of Grand council was 
inserted in the fraternity constitution. ‘This oath of office was 
written by Harriet Funck Miller (Mrs Fred) Epsilon, and she 
was the first officer to take the oath, as she was elected Grand 
president at this 1895 convention. 

The same form is used today, the retiring Grand president 
administrating the oath to the new council members as the last 
business of a convention. If a Grand president is reelected, then 
the service is conducted by an ex-council member present at con- 
vention. ‘The same oath is now also taken by District presidents. 
In case an officer is not present at convention, the oath is sent 
her by mail to be signed and witnessed. 


FOR CHAPTER OFFICERS 


From the ritualistic session of the 1909 convention, already 
referred to, came also the service for installing chapter officers. 
Sarah EK. Cotton, at the time president of Beta district, compiled 
this service. It is used by both college and alumne chapters ip 
the slightly revised form now found in the Ritual book. 


FOR A COLLEGE CHAPTER 
As the Ritual book tells, this service was evolved gradually 
from the experience of officers in establishing new chapters. The 
usual pledge and initiation services needed an additional feature 
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to mark the inception of a new chapter. The service “received its 
first definite form from suggestions made by Marion Whipple 
Garrettson (Mrs E. A.) based on her experience in installing 
Alpha Theta, and suggestions from Jessie Macfarland Priestley 
(Mrs T. M.) based on her experience in installing Alpha Nu 
and Alpha Xi. 

The service as a whole was presented first at the 1909 con- 
vention, its compilation having been made by L. Pearle Green. 
On the creation of the national chain, first displayed at the 1913 
convention, the service was modified to include the adding of the 
new chapter’s link to that chain. 

Experience of many officers charged with the work of start- 
ing new chapters off rightly has brought about minor revisions 
and changes to improve the service. 


FOR AN ALUMNAE CHAPTER 


This ritual was written by Hope Davis Mecklin (Mrs J. M.). 
Of its origin Mrs Mecklin wrote: “While I was Grand vice- 
president I was asked to write this service. I did it while ma- 
rooned in Paris in August 1914, delayed in returning to the 
United States because of the outbreak of the world war. ‘The 
words were written while the Marsellaise was ringing through 
the streets and French soldiers were marching to the railroad sta- 
tions where they were being sent out to stem the first advance of 
the Germans. Would that the service had more of the beauti- 
ful, earnest spirit of those days.” 

This service was first used to install the Oklahoma city alum- 
ne chapter when Hazel Allison Forde (Mrs E. M.) presided 
at its installation in 1916. 


NIKE 

A ceremony which has developed into the Niké, with which 
every Grand convention now opens, was used first at the 1913 
convention. ‘To Minnewaska each chapter brought its chain, 
and these chapter emblems were all joined together in the ser- 
vice, which was mostly musical—the singing of the best loved 
fraternity songs. Eva R. Hall, then Grand vice-president, su- 
perintendended this service. 
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Of the development of the Niké Hope Davis Mecklin (Mrs 
J. M.) writes: “The idea originated with Eva R. Hall. Before 
the Minnewaska convention she first wrote about it to Burling- 
ton alumne chapter, who later wrote a service. ‘The correspond- 
ence thus begun I continued when I succeeded Miss Hall as 
Grand vice-president. 


“September 29, 1914, Marion McIntyre Loudon (Mrs G. 
EK.) member of Burlington alumne, sent me a simple service 
prepared by a committee of which she was chairman. We had 
then no national chain, but I was appointed by the Grand coun- 
cil to secure one. Mr G. B. Dyer, a jeweler in Indianapolis, 
husband of a Theta, submitted a design for the chain, which was 
adopted. ‘The standard is a copy of the fraternity coat-of-arms; 
below, there are four links bearing the names of the Founders. 
On either side are places for joining the chain of chapter links. 
Each of these links enclosed the Greek letter of the chapter 
name, the links of inactive chapters having also a narrow line of 
black enamel. The expense of the standard was borne by the 
fraternity treasury, but each chapter link was given by some 
alumna, or alumne chapter, in memory of some Theta or of a 
now inactive chapter. 


“This national chain was used first at Gearhart in 1915, at 
an evening convention session. Every one was impressed by the 
symbolism of the service, though the really beautiful part came 
when all convention marched out into the moonlight and formed 
a living chain among those lofty Oregon pines and sang one 
Theta song after another. 


“Before the Charlevoix convention in 1917 L. Pearle Green 
revised the service with the cooperation of Grand council. Fur- 
ther revision before the golden anniversary convention in St. 
Louis, gave the alumne chapters a part in the service too. 'This 
time the service closed with the Theta prayer sung by Alberta 
Hanna, president of District VI, while convention stood in 
honor of Hannah Fitch Shaw (Mrs Archibald) the one Founder 
present at convention, who came slowly down the center aisle 
and spoke a few words of greeting.” 


Many contributed suggestions toward the perfecting of this 
service, and toward making it conform more and more to the 
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forms of the real Greek Niké. ‘The service as now established 
was used first at Lake Placid in 1922, the research work and 
final writing having been done by L. Pearle Green, with Es- 
telle Riddle Dodge (Mrs) furnishing the chapter responses. 


BANQUET SERVICE 


The beginning of formal banquet services, aside from the 
usual program of toasts, was at the Pasadena convention in 1911, 
when convention wended its way to the banquet hall singing the 
Banquet processional (1925 Song book: 26) written for the oc- 
casion by Winifred Webb, Phi. The evening’s program was 
completed by the passing of the loving cup while singing Loving 
cup song (1925 Song book: 20) written sometime earlier by 
four members of Kappa. 


LOVING CUP APOSTROPHE 
Written by Assig Finpiy Ports, Jota 
The bread is broken and the words are said, 
Stilled is the hunger of the heart’s desire, 


Quenched the glad incense on the altar pyre, 
The hour of gentle revelry has fled. 


What oft-seen symbol can the best bestead 
To soothe the smart of more than human fire, 
To calm the throbbing of too sweet a lyre, 
And satisfy the thirst the soul has pled? 


Lift up the cup with handles manifold, 

Its willing rim by sisters’ kisses worn; 

Drink to the love that never can be told, 

Drink to the loyalty yourself have sworn, 
Drink to your troth, drink to the black and gold, 
To Kappa Alpha Theta here re-born. 


At the next convention, a companion song, Banquet reces- 
sional (1925 Song book: 148) written by Abbie Findley Potts, 
Iota, was added. ‘This 1918 convention also heard for the first 
time the Founders’ toast, and the Loving-cup apostrophe, both 
written by Abbie Findley Potts, too; and sang the Theta grace 
(1925 Song book: 14) originally written by Helen Gail Spain 
for her own chapter, Beta. 
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FOUNDERS -DAY SERVICE 
FOUNDERS TOAST 


Written by Ansie Finpuay Ports, Jota 
Used first at the 1913 Minnewaska convention 


“Bettie Locke Hamilton 
“Alice Allen Brant 
“Bettie Tipton Lindsay 
“Hannah Fitch Shaw 

“To the valor and devotion of these women we owe the privi- 
lege of sisterhood in Kappa Alpha Theta. They have given 
us to one another. In recognition of this and in memory of 
them we here voice our gratitude. May all that is light hearted 
and strong hearted in our festival crown their efforts and veri- 
fy their dearest hopes.” 

Before 1903, though some chapters had a custom of celebrat- 
ing the fraternity’s birthday, as Founders -day, there was no gen- 
eral observance of the anniversary. ‘To convention that year 
Ethel Arnold Tilden (Mrs F. C.) Alpha, recommended the na- 
tional adoption of Founders’-day as a time for reunion and cele- 
bration. A service for use at this time was written by Ruth 
Baker Day (Mrs G. C.) Alpha, and presented before the 1909 
convention. 

The service for this occasion as now used, and as printed in 
the Ritual book, was compiled by Helen C. Cheetham, Psi, for 
Milwaukee alumne chapter, which used it first in 1925. 


OPTIONAL SERVICES 
Various ceremonies have been developed by various chapters 
for special occasions, and in the course of time some of these have 
been adopted by other chapters and come into more or less gen- 
eral use. Such have been included in the Ritual book, published 
in 1925. 
CHAPTER CHAIN DAY 
The fraternity Statutes provide for chapter chain day, as a 
reunion or a “remembering gathering” of Thetas at the college 
chapter headquarters, either during Commencement week, or at 
whatever date is the alumni reunion time for a college. The 
chain feature of this reunion originated in Phi chapter, spread to 
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other Pacific coast chapters, and was given national status by the 
1917 convention. 
SENIOR SERVICE 

This is a service planned to welcome graduating seniors into 
the alumne body. Beta chapter’s resident alumnze developed 
‘such a service and has used it each spring for many years. 

It was demonstrated at the 1909 convention, which approved 
it and suggested its use by other chapters. 'The service as it ap- 
pears in the Ritwal book, is the Beta service, with such modifica- 
tions as experience made advisable for it to be usable under the 
conditions of different college towns. 


WELCOMING SERVICE 

This service, by which new members are to be welcomed into 
an alumne chapter, was compiled after the 1913 revision of fra- 
ternity laws, which removed membership pledges from the Con- 
stitution and recommended their inclusion in a Ritwal book. The 
Service itself was evolved from the customs of various alumnez 
chapters. 

ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS 

The selection of members for the fraternity is always a seri- 
ous matter. To aid in wise judgment and serenity of chapter 
meeting atmosphere, Caroline Sargent Walter (Mrs W. E.) 
Alpha Beta, compiled a special service for Alpha Beta meetings 
where the chapter was to vote on the admission of new girls. 

This service was demonstrated at the 1909 convention, too, 
and referred to chapters as a desirable addition to chapter meet- 
ings. It has been published in the 1925 Ritual book, though as 
yet its use is not very general. 


WOMANHOOD, A MASQUE 

This beautiful masque, setting forth the reasons for frater- 
nity and a fraternity’s gifts to members, was written by Sara 
Morrison, Kappa, for the St. Louis convention. Its enthusias- 
tic reception led to its repetition at following conventions. It 
has also been presented by individual chapters, or groups of 
chapters, especially in celebration of Founders’-day. A special 
edition of Womanhood, a masqué, was published by the frater- 
nity and distributed to chapters in celebration of the fraternity’s 


_ golden anniversary, January 27, 1920. 
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Aspire Finpiey Ports, Iota. ‘“‘Barcarolle’’—OFFENBACH. 
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NATIONAL STANDARDS 


EXPRESSED THROUGH POLICIES AND 
ACTIVITIES 


“The chain that binds us, heart to heart always.” 


HE first constitution of Kappa Alpha Theta said: “The 

object of this society shall be to advance the interests of its 
members, to afford an opportunity for improvement in com- 
position, debate and elocution, to cultivate those social quali- 
ties which become a woman, and to provide for its members 
associates bound by a common interest.” 

In the course of the constitution’s revisions to meet chang- 
ing college conditions, the fraternity’s object came to be stated 
as an “incentive to social, intellectual, and moral growth,” this 
incentive finding its expression through scholarship, fellowship, 
friendship. 

SCHOLARSHIP 

To Kappa Alpha Theta good scholarship has always been 
the first purpose at college. The four girls who founded the fra- 
ternity were warm friends, their friendship having begun 
through their common interest in studies. The two with whom 
the idea of a fraternity started, chose the other two to share the 
plan principally because they had proved themselves exceptional 
students. Every girl invited to membership in the early days 
was chosen after she “has been a student of this university at 
least six months,” during which time her scholarship must have 
been excellent. After initiation a member was not allowed to 
lapse from grace, as a by-law stated: “it shall be the aim of 
every member not only to continue in the good standing she has 
maintained, but to make as good a grade as possible improving 
on the former.” 

Soon it became a custom in Alpha and Beta to report grades 
in chapter meetings. This custom today prevails in all chapters, 
a scholarship roll call being a feature of every chapter meeting. 
Beginning with the 1872 convention, scholarship reports and 
statistics have figured in the program of every convention. The 
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first catalogue issued included records of scholarship, a practice 
followed in all late issues, though in recent editions such men- 
tion has been accorded only for elections to the great national 
scholarship fraternities. 

The first women ever initiated by Phi Beta Kappa, the old- 
est of the scholarship fraternities, were members of Lambda of 
Kappa Alpha Theta. At the University of Vermont Phi Beta 
Kappa meeting in the spring of 1874 Professor Peabody “ex- 
ploded a bomb” by moving that students eligible because of their 
scholarship be received “regardless of their sex.” Such a pos- 
sibility had never been thought of before, but here were two sen- 
lor women ranking among the first four in the class. There was 
“animated discussion,” his resolution was tabled and the two 
highest ranking men elected and initiated. That night there 
must have been thinking as well as sleeping, for the next day an 
adjourned meeting was called, Professor Peabody’s motion 
taken from the table and passed, and the two girls—Lida Ma- 


First WomEN ELEcTEpD Tro Pur Bera Kappa 
Lida Mason Ellen E. Hamilton 
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son Hodge (Mrs S. D.) and Ellan Hamilton Woodruff (Mrs 
I’. E..) —duly initiated. Thus two Thetas pioneered the way for 
women into this scholastic organization. 

Many members of Kappa Alpha Theta now wear the key of 
Phi Beta Kappa. Every year, at almost every college where the 
_ two have chapters, one or more Thetas are elected to this honor. 
Thetas too are members of the other societies of scholars, Phi 
Kappa Phi, and Sigma Xi. 

Practical methods of encouraging fine scholarship in the fra- 
ternity are many. Each chapter today has its alumne Scholar- 
ship adviser, a member of the Advisery board. Many chapters 
have various awards for the girls ranking first, or showing the 
greatest improvement. Many alumne chapters in college towns 
make similar awards to the college girls. 

The fraternity has a system of scholarship reports to Dis- 
trict presidents and Grand council, which shows what the girls 
are doing, and gives an opportunity for personal advice and 
assistance to the members whose work is not up to grade. The 
Grand president is the officer especially in charge of scholar- 
ship, and by correspondence with chapters, ete. has done much 
in recent years to help maintain scholarship standards amid all 
the conflicting claims of the college day. By national rule no 
chapter now initiates a girl until she has “attained one term’s 
college credit” in the college where pledged, so the non-scholars 
are eliminated before initiation. 

Publicity for the scholarship attainments of chapters and of 
individual Thetas is given through the scholarship charts and 
other records which appear each year in the January issue of 
the Kappa Alpha Theta. Scholarship reports also are featured 
in the Bimonthly. At convention, awards go to chapters whose 
records for the biennium are clear of failures and conditions; as 
well as to chapters that have stood first among groups on their 
campuses. ‘These awards were for a time loving cups, but in 
recent years have been Scholarship plaques. A plaque has the 
coat-of-arms in bronze: a bronze streamer announcing it as a 
“Scholarship award”; the Greek letters of the chapter name; 
a star engraved with the date of the college year the chapter's 
record has been clear of flunks or conditions. Once a chapter 
wins a plaque, it is given additional stars for every year’s clear 
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record, to be attached to the plaque—which has space for ten 
awards. Beginning with the 1928 convention individual awards 
were also made to winners of special scholarship honors; these 
members, if at convention, being guests of honor at a Scholar- 
ship luncheon, a prominent social feature of convention. 


FELLOWSHIP 
Doing things together is a sure way to a community of in- 
terest. And so, fraternity fellowship grows through the tra- 
ditions and customs that all chapters share, through the organi- 
zation and training within each chapter. Thus standards and 
methods of administration grow out of real experience. 
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To begin with pledges. There is all that semester, or year, in 
which they must make good scholastically, and otherwise, if they 
are to win initiation. A staff of five members, one alumna and 
- four upperclassmen, now leads pledge activities in Kappa Alpha 
Theta. A Pledge manual, published by the fraternity, is the 
- guide book whereby pledges everywhere learn the same things 
about the fraternity, are taught how to study, are helped to make 
a place for themselves in the college community life, are ac- 
quainted with social amenities, are guided toward developing 
their own best selves. Home contacts are established by an 
identical letter sent by each chapter to the parents of each 
pledge, explaining the new relation daughter is entering and 
the responsibilities and privileges fraternity offers her. A fol- 
low-up letter from Grand council assures parents of national 
cooperation and interest in daughter. 

There has always been an educational feature in Kappa AI- 
pha Theta fraternity meetings. In the early days there were 
papers, debates, ete. to prepare the girls for distinguished per- 
formance in the vitally important literary societies of those 
days. When other agencies provided such training, the fra- 
ternity turned to its own history for educational material. To 
keep the fraternity a unit, it was necessary that the increasing 
number of chapters scattered far and wide should be intelli- 
gent regarding their fraternity. So at each meeting a brief 
period is given to education, emphasizing the history, policies, 
and standards of ‘Theta and discussing its problems. 

The thrill of what nationalism means comes home to mem- 
bers when a Theta badge is met in some obscure place; through 
contacts with other chapters at conventions; through acquain- 
tance with, and often affiliation of, the girl transferring to your 
college from some other chapter; by the universal celebrations of 
Founders’-day; by the use in every chapter during initiations 
and other ceremonials of the same beautiful symbolism. 

National fraternity aids in the keeping of stable standards, 
progressive adaptation to conditions of the day, are found in a 
system of reports and correspondence between chapters and 
district and national officers, through the guidance of Alumnez 
advisery boards, through the Big sister visits to chapters of 
District president and council members. 
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Responsibility for such reports and letters, along with the 
routine of chapter business, trains in system, promptness, de- 
velops executive talents, and ability to handle people as well as 
things. ‘Through talents first tried and developed in chapter 
office comes the power for leadership in after college years. 

The first steps toward the good citizen cognomen every 
Theta is expected to deserve is found in the fraternity’s insis- 


K A © Erriciency Cup 
First award, 1915, to Alpha Phi (Newcomb) 
Second award, 1917, to Lambda (Vermont) 
Third award, 1919, to Alpha Chi (Purdue) 
1922—Not awarded 
Fourth award, 1924, to Beta Beta (Randolph-Macon) 
Fifth award, 1926, to Alpha Mu (Missouri) 
Sixth award, 1928, to Alpha Sigma (Washington State) 
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tence that each member identify herself with some college ac- 
tivity, and the equally emphatic insistence that she limit her en- 
thusiasm and effort to a few activities so as not to disregard 
other equally vital phases of college life. 
The first step toward service with others comes through 
- Panhellenic effort for better fraternity and college conditions. 
To give the chapters a comparative measuring rod, as well as 
to inspire toward attainments of ideals for work and service, 
the fraternity has an Efficiency cup, which is awarded at each 
convention to the chapter which for a biennium has best main- 
tained Kappa Alpha Theta standards. Half of the contest’s 
points are awarded for scholarship attainment, one-fourth for 
human relations within one’s own college, one-fourth for con- 
duct of business with the national fraternity and observance of 
its policies. 
FRIENDSHIP 
While the ultimate aim of fraternity fellowship is training 
for service to others, while it looks outward toward using the 
powers developed in the together-activity of chapter life in fur- 
thering the brotherhood of the world, it necessarily, if uncon- 
sciously, generates one of the world’s most precious things— 
friendship. The two are so interrelated that it is quite impos- 
sible to differentiate the standards and policies which grow from 
fellowship ideals from those which generate in friendship ideals. 
All that this chapter attempts is to credit to each a fair share of 
the precious fraternity ends. 
Friendship was never more beautifully defined than in Em- 
erson’s sonnet: 
All things through thee take nobler form.... 
The fountains of my hidden life 
Are through thy friendship fair. 
History is replete with stories of how friendship develops 
character, encourages one to make the most of one’s abilities. 
Unquestionably friendship is the most precious thing that the 
fraternity has given the individual Theta. Through it count- 
less members have been encouraged and abetted in the develop- 
ment of “a nobler womanhood.” 
There was deep and abiding personal friendship among the 
four Founders of Kappa Alpha Theta. All through this book 
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evidence of similar friendships abound. ‘To preserve this pre- 
cious gift has always been a vital care of the fraternity. Opposi- 
tion to increasing membership either by addition of new chap- 
ters, or by larger numbers in existing chapters, came from the 
fear that large numbers threatened the friendship bond. In 
the seventies it was thought impossible for unity and harmony 
to dwell in a chapter of more than ten or twelve members. In 
the late eighties it was decided that “sixteen is the ideal num- 
ber for a chapter.” 

Convention after convention proposed to limit member- 
ship but never succeeded in passing any concrete limit, though 
as late as 1901 it was declared officially that “Kappa Alpha 
Theta is in favor of small chapters.” 

But chapters continued to grow in size, unity and harmony 
continued to prevail, in fact they too strengthened. After a 
time it was realized that chapter size, and fraternity size too, 
were closely related to number of students, number of colleges, 
number of fraternities. The more students and colleges, the 
larger must chapters be, the more chapters must there be. At 
the same time Kappa Alpha ‘Theta recognized the fact that no 
chapter can assimilate more than a certain amount of new ma- 
terial in a given time, so today there is a limit on number of 
pledges—no chapter may pledge in any college year more than 
two-thirds its active membership at the opening of that col- 
lege year. 

It may be that friendship among all members active in a 
chapter has suffered by the growth in chapter size; but it is a 
more democratic policy and has furthered the training fellow- 
ship gives, a training more and more needed as the number of 
students becomes too large for general personal contacts among 
students as a whole or between faculty and students. 

That friendship is still a reality in Kappa Alpha Theta, a 
precious guarded heritage, is as true today as it was in 1870. 
Chapter house living has done much to preserve and develop 
true friendships within the fraternity under changing college 
conditions. Sharing together the life and responsibilities of the 
fraternity house, members come to know each other intimately, 
to appreciate each other’s charms and character, to be tolerant 
of each other’s shortcomings, to love one another truly. 
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The social trainmg that comes through being hostess to 
rushees, faculty, and college friends, the training in social 
amenities, the realizing of one’s responsibility for a part of 
the social life in the community, make one a more friendly indi- 
vidual whom people seek as a true friend. 

Life in a fraternity fosters interest in women’s progress, 
and a desire to further the progress of all women. It em- 
phasizes the attitude of mind which urges independent think- 
ing for the individual and grants such independent thinking 
to all other individuals; it encourages every woman to accept no 
ready made theories unless they accord with her inner concep- 
tion of truth. It urges that staying power which continues “on 
the job” until the job is finished. “Every member in college 
until she has earned her degree” is good preparation for a use- 
ful life. 

As an adventure in friendship Kappa Alpha Theta best 
serves its members and the world, as only through truest friend- 
ship is found noblest womanhood. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


THINGS THEY DO 
Compiled by MarcarET K. BANTA 


“In our studies, and work, and play, 
We're happy as the day is long.” 


XCLAMATIONS constantly drift over the heads of the 

eager groups in convention assembled. “Oh, do you do it 

that way in your chapter?’ “Tell us exactly what a ‘cozy’ 

means!” And over the blazing logs on a chapter house hearth, 

sisters from Beta Omicron say to visiting sisters from Kappa, 
‘For goodness sakes tell us what is a ‘Katsup’!”’ 

Customs serve to individualize a chapter and to draw its mem- 
bers close together in the bonds of a precious tradition, equally 
shared. Sometimes the origin of a custom is difficult to trace, 
and one is forced to believe with Topsy that “it Just growed.” 
Perhaps it may appear original with one group and later the dis- 
covery is made that chapters innumerable are engaged in per- 
forming rites along the same lines, though the actual perform- 
ance may vary. There is no college chapter that listens sym- 
pathetically to suggestions that would sweep away some custom. 

Among the delightful things that occur annually on many 
campuses is Senior Breakfast. Alpha Chi says of this custom: 
“It is the only chapter party that has an element of sadness 
about it. The night before college closes all college members of 
Alpha Chi spend the night at the house. At two o’clock meeting 
convenes—the last for the year—and as it is adjourned girls by 
ones, twos, and threes drift out onto the lawn to wait for dawn. 
At daybreak they all dress in hiking clothes and walk out to 
Happy Hollow, a woods near the village. On a hill overlooking 
the Wabash they build a fire, and as the sun comes up they cook 
breakfast. Theta songs are sung and the seniors are presented 
by the chapter with recognition pins.” In stately cap and gown, 
the seniors of Phi march to the Senior Breakfast held in their 
honor. Each senior’s plate has a wreath of roses, and a “gift re- 
poses among the roses.” Entertainment takes place between the 
courses, with an original song dedicated to each senior. Before 
_ the party ends pictures are taken and “all over the country today 
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are collections of the pictures of ‘my Senior Breakfast’—the ‘my’ 
totaling all degree holdmg members of the chapter.” Seniors 
and guests of Alpha Lambda gather on the lawn for an annual 
photograph following Senior Breakfast. Omicron enjoys as its 
best custom Senior Breakfast, too, at which the seniors receive 
gifts of Theta crested gold rings. At Kappa’s and Beta Epsi- 
lon’s Senior Breakfast, the seniors read their will, disposing of 
all their chapter rights to the underclassmen, and presenting at 
its end a lovely gift to the chapter house. ‘Theta seniors all over 
the country cherish the custom of leaving something behind them 
to perpetuate their memories. 


Omicron SENiIoR BreEAKFAST, JUNE, 1891 
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Gamma honors her graduating sisters with a senior luncheon 
and dance. ‘The place and festivity of this event is always a 
mystery to the seniors until a few days beforehand. The Gamma 
Mothers’ club and the chapter present gifts to each senior, and 
toasts are made by representatives of each class. At the end 
of the evening dance they often sing: 

Here’s to all the seniors, all the seniors... . 
They’re with us tonight .... 

Alpha’s sophomores entertain at dinner in honor of the sen- 
iors. ‘This dinner is called the Swing-out and is formal. Each 
senior receives a mounted Theta crest. Beta Xi celebrates its 
junior-senior breakfast each year in May, while Sigma has a 
farewell supper. Omega holds a freshman-senior dinner, when 
engagements are announced. Each member of Alpha Phi who 
graduates receives a piece of Theta Jewelry, originally a coat of 
arms in gold, with a link to hang it on a chain. The charter 
members who had been members of Phi Mu Gamma before it 
became a local to petition Theta, turned in their pins for the 
Theta coat of arms. When it was no longer the style to wear 
pendants the seniors used their coat of arms on rings or pins, and 
still later pieces of Jewelry were given instead. 'The May meet- 
ing of New Orleans alumne is devoted to the seniors of Alpha 
Phi chapter, who are invited formally and admitted to the alum- 
ne, each senior being presented with a box of crested fraternity 
stationery. The seniors are asked to wear white and made to 
feel that they are taking an important step in life. Beta Rho 
presents each senior with a gift, and Alpha Theta gives each a 
recognition pin. Ithaca alumne entertain the graduating mem- 
bers of Iota at the May meeting. A garden breakfast is given 
each spring for the seniors of Alpha Pi, and a senior dinner also 
is given by the Theta mothers. 

Most all chapters celebrate Mothers’ day. Corsages, ban- 
quets, teas, songs, and stunts characterize the various celebra- 
tions. A letter from Alpha Eta says: “Mothers from the city and 
those from farther away come if possible to be shown off. Moth- 
ers say, ‘I understand now why Mary is so enthusiastic about 
her fraternity’; and all the chapter choruses to Mary, ‘I am sim- 
ply crazy about your Mother.’” Alpha Omicron has an annual 
_ Mothers’ party, when the Mothers come for the week-end and the 
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Fathers come also, for Sunday dinner. A Fathers’ and Mothers’ 
party is an event of the spring at Alpha Omega. On Mothers’ 
day at Beta Zeta the chapter attends church with the house- 
mother. Beta Xi not only honors Mothers, but holds a special 
Fathers’ day also. With each year the custom of remembering 
Mothers and Fathers grows, and contributes a tradition of defi- 
nite value to fraternity members as well as to fraternity parents. 

The Christmas party at Gamma... “the jolliest occasion 
imaginable, when all the girls, from the youngest freshman to 
the oldest alumna, are just Thetas together. The evening starts 
with a spread, with stunts by the pledges, including original 
Theta songs, one written by each pledge. Their anxiety over, 
the freshmen drop down into the circle of Thetas, and the Christ- 
mas spirit steps in. Gifts are presented to the house by the four 
classes, the Mothers’ club, and Indianapolis alumnez. ‘There is 
an intermission of a few hours, and then at four in the morning, 
each girl armed with a lighted taper, all go forth to serenade with 
Christmas carols.” When they return to the house and the 
warmth of the open fire, they find hot coffee and doughnuts 
awaiting them. Iota and her pledges are Christmas guests of 
Ithaca alumne. The party begins by alumne acting as escorts. 
There is a Christmas tree, a Santa Claus, and a traditional Christ- 
mas story. Most chapters have a Christmas tree, and after the 
celebration send it with its tinsel and balls to some charity, or to 
the children of the cook—that is to say the tree always does 
double duty. Omega decrees what costumes her guests shall 
wear to the Christmas party, calling for joys and glooms, 
Mother Goose characters, or what-not. Alpha Xi entertains a 
dozen or more children from the poor section of Eugene and 
presents them with gifts from the tree. Alumne of Beta Zeta 
give the chapter a Christmas party, when gifts for the chapter 
house are presented. Beta Mu has a buffet dinner at seven, fol- 
lowed by a tree: every member contributing something toward 
a fund for a present to the chapter. The Mothers’ club also 
gives the chapter a present at the Christmas party, to which 
alumne and patronesses often bring useful things. Eta invites 
two poor children to the house for dinner and gives them clothing 
and toys. Some chapters prepare Christmas for one poor family, 
others provide clothes and toys for one or more children. And 
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so it goes with dozens of groups—Santa Claus, ten-cent presents, 
rhymes, white-elephant gifts, pictures for the living room, pans 
for the kitchen—and all chapters, apparently, eat elaborate 
Christmas feasts and end up with Theta songs. 

The five-pound box of candy and the significant run around 
the banquet table seem to be popular means of announcing an 
engagement. Eta says: “A five-pound box of candy is sent 
Special delivery to the house by the happy young man. The box 
is presented to the chaperon at dinner: she opens it and finds the 
cards of the engaged couple, which she reads. The contents of 
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Carps Lerr spy Cauuers, Kappa’s New Year Reception, 1883 
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the box are then enjoyed by the chapter.”” In Chi the five-pound 
box is called a “B.H.H.” because the first one ever received 
elicited from the girl in question the exclamation, “Bless his 
heart!” The Alpha Xi breakfast at Commencement time 
has its supreme interest in the boxes of sweets which arrive from 
prospective bridegrooms, supposedly as surprises to the sisters. 
A member of Lambda passes chocolates in fraternity meeting, 
as ameans of declaring her engagement. Beta Epsilon and many 
others announce engagements at Senior Breakfast. Its out- 
standing tradition, Sigma asserts, is one which requires five 
pounds of candy from the man who becomes engaged to one of 
its members. 'This must be delivered—personally or otherwise 
—at a house party. Laura Secord butter creams are preferred, 
but sometimes the gentleman is allowed to use his own discretion. 
The close of Senior Breakfast at Phi is traditionally the time for 
the announcement of engagements. For many years, there was 
always one announcement, the annual announcement of a peren- 
nial bachelor’s engagement—always to a different girl—and this 
was the humorous feature with its speech of wit and joke, that 
made it possible for the party to leave the dining room with un- 
shed tears. Unique among ways and means of breaking the 


news is Phi’s method. The night before Senior Breakfast each © 


senior leaves her shoes outside her door to be shined, and, where 
only one shoe is left out, an announcement at breakfast is prom- 
ised. 

Open house is held after football games and on other special 
occasions. After intercollegiate contests Eta holds Open house 
and serves a buffet supper to visiting Thetas and friends. Alpha 
Pi includes the football teams on her guest list. Omicron has an 
annual Open house for Associated women students. Sunday 
evening at Psi means Open house and supper served about the 
fireplace. ‘This chapter keeps the third Sunday of each month 
as “ All-'Theta night”, when no other guests are received. Alpha 
Phi has suppers the first Sunday of the month, and occasionally 
invites members of other fraternities. Alpha Omega has a 
spring Open house for all college friends. Beta Delta receives 
on Sundays the men friends of the chapter. Alpha Tau holds 
Open house on New Year’s day. 

Concerning faculty teas Beta Epsilon says: “Believing that 
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there should always be unity and harmony between the living 
groups on a campus and its faculty, we have made it a custom 
to have a Faculty reception during the winter season. In this 
way the girls become better acquainted with their instructors on 
a social basis—and so students and faculty are better able to 
understand one another. ‘The reception is formal, and with tall 
candelabras everywhere—the setting is a beautiful one. This is 
one affair that is always looked forward to by the girls.” Alpha 
Iota receives on February 22 in Colonial costumes. Alpha 
Kappa has an annual tea which includes faculty and mothers of 
chapter members. Many chapters maintain the custom of a 
weekly guest night, when students, families, town friends, and 
faculty are entertained at dinner. If professors are invited, 
often they speak informally after dinner. 

Dining together for nine months of the year is not enough. 
So, many chapters go off for summer house parties. Others plan 
for an Easter, or other likely spring week-end, house party. 
Newcomb has no spring vacation, but New Orleans is a Catholic 
city, so Kaster week-end is observed, there being no classes from 
Thursday afternoon until Monday or Tuesday. Alpha Phi, 
therefore, holds an annual house party on the Gulf coast at that 
time. Alpha Kappa goes annually to Port Jefferson, Long 
Island, for Kaster vacation, while Sigma’s oldest custom is a 
lake side house party at the 
termination of the annual ex- 
amination period. ‘Too numer- 
ous to record are all the fra- 
ternity house parties, but Mu’s 
deserve special mention. In 
1902 members of this chapter 
went on a camping trip to Lake 
Conneaut. Again in 1912 the 
call of the wild was felt, and 
“Air-castle cottage” on Lake 
Erie was rented for two weeks. 
Many alumne joined the party, and so happy was the summer 
that it was decided to build a cottage for outings. Money was 
subscribed to build a comfortable lodge at Van Buren point, 
Lake Erie. Here the girls spend several weeks every summer. 
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Birthday cakes and candles bring a thrill to Thetas even 
though they have attained college age. Alpha Gamma makes 
the chapter birthday an event honoring its seniors, and then be- 
stows real birthday gifts on the chapter house. Beta Theta cele- 
brates with a huge cake as a centerpiece. Individual birthdays 
do not go by unnoticed in a number of chapters. ‘There is always 
ice cream and a dressed up cake. Girls are not always forgotten 
when their birthdays fall in the summer vacation. For them a 
chosen “joint birthday” is celebrated during the winter. 

And what is a Theta ‘Katsup’? An annual “Katsup’ has been 
presented by the pledges of Kappa for forty-six consecutive 
years. Itisa time of rejoicing— 

It’s a day when the freshmen reign supreme, 
And whose wishes are held in the highest esteem. 


‘Katsup’ means Ketch-up, meaning the freshmen “Ketching up 
on the upperclassmen.” Kappa says: “Every fall the pledges 
have one day all their own, when upperclassmen are required to 
leave the chapter house at 
noon, and not to return until 
summoned by pledges. Dur- 
ing this time, the freshmen — 
have planned and have decora- 
ted the house for a stunt, which 
is given for the benefit of up- 
perclassmen. ‘This stunt may 
be anything according to the 
taste of the pledges, and 
usually burlesques upperclass- 
Kappa Katsup MEMENTOS men, as pledges are privileged 
on this occasion to express 
their opinions of upperclassmen. This day is called the Theta 
‘Katsup.’” A number of chapters have followed suit with this 
custom. Beta [ota claims that every year one or more of its 
‘Katsup’ acts makes its campus Women’s league vaudeville. 

In the absence of a house, Tau instituted a ‘Cozy’. It was a 
once-a-week social gathering of the chapter in different homes, 
or in the chapter room at ‘Frances Willard’. Mother’s ‘Cozy’ 
was reserved for spring time. Even though Tau now is housed 
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in a gorgeous home, chapter teas still remain ‘Cozies’. Beta 
Kappa follows this custom too. 

More than ten years ago when Beta Delta was a local, members 
and their partners, wearing black yamma-yamma suits with 
golden ruffs, had a Halloween dance. Since then, every year 
- towards the last of October, this dance is given. About a week 
before the affair many yards of black cambric and piles of yellow 
tarleton are to be seen in all the bedrooms where the pledges are 
making their costumes. From year to year these are saved. 
Corn stalk decorations, black cats, and wicked witches which 
hang from the ceiling, are a part of the setting for this dance. 
Beta Theta also follows this custom. 

Varied are the ways of celebrating Founders’-day. The In- 
diana chapters unite for a luncheon and a state dance. Other 
chapters hold luncheons, banquets, and informal suppers. Be- 
cause it is impossible to present a birthday gift to Kappa Alpha 
Theta national, a great many chapters honor the fraternity by 
paying tribute to its children. It is a time when every class 
brings its offering, when far way alumnez send money to resident 
alumne to be pooled for a gift to the college chapter. Often this 
pool results in handsome gifts, though it be “traditional” that 
each alumna, who wishes, send “a dollar’. Phi’s silver service, 
and all dining room equipment was so acquired. Much of [ota’s 
furniture came that way too—including a flat silver service for 
the table, starting the first year with enough to serve twelve 
people, as a memorial to the fine young alumna who had for 
several years collected the dollars, and whose sudden death oc- 
curred a few weeks after she sent out the annual birthday letter 
to far away alumne. Omega celebrates the fraternity’s birth- 
day with a sophomore play, written by some member of that 
class, and usually preceded by a curtain raiser in which members 
of the chapter are delightfully “taken off’. After the play, 
affiliation service is held for any member ofanother chapter who 
is affiliating with Omega. 

Beta asks each pledge to bring a live black cat to “Black cat 
night”, preceding initiation. The Delta chronicler writes: “At 
the second initiation they insisted upon each initiate procuring a 
black cat and bringing it with her when she came for initiation, a 
custom which has persisted in Delta to this day. Only once has 
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there been a deviation. One fall the freshmen, who had heard of 
this custom, had their black cats ready to bring at a moment’s 
notice. The older girls learned of this and at the last moment it 
was announced that each freshman was to bring a yellow cat.” 
Along the same line is Kappa’s “Black cat tea”, for which each 
pledge must have a black cat with black and gold ribbons tied 
about its neck and a poem ready to read, describing the cat, tell- 
ing its name, its pedigree, and its probable future. Prizes are 
given for the best verse and the best cat, and other freshmen are 
consoled with sticks of peppermint candy. 


Alpha Upsilon cherishes the last meeting of the college year, 
when the chapter history and appendix are read. Following this 
comes the all night party, indulged in by all Washburn fraterni- 
ties on the same night. It is a time for serenading, the music 
continuing at intervals until dawn. Beta Theta rents a truck, 
puts a piano on it, and with its talented musicians, the chapter 
goes about the campus singing and playing. Beta Delta and 
Beta Zeta speak of traditional serenades too. 


Cur FIREPLACE CENTER 


Chi has “Prayers”. It was formerly the custom to gather 
around the piano every evening after dinner to sing hymns, read 
a chapter from the Bible, and repeat the Lord’s Prayer. This 
was followed by the singing of Theta songs. Now the girls have 
formed the habit of sitting around the fireplace, with only the 
gas log for light, and having the same service. The singing done 
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in the twilight is without accompaniment. Now and then ten 
o clock at night finds Alpha in front of the open fire indulging in 
a “Sentimental Sue’: songs are sung and resung, and senti- 
mental moods are inevitable. And right in line with organized 
group singing is the custom of singing between courses at Theta 
~ dinner tables. “‘From coast to coast”. and “Rest there is rest’’, 
ring out alike from coast to coast. 

The Little Sister plan is followed in every chapter. Mu says: 
“Following pledging the seniors have a meeting to choose their 
Little Sisters for the year. ‘The object is to aid them in every 
way possible, and to foster their friendship, so that they will feel 
free to bring their difficulties to upperclassmen, who will try to 
be a real aid. ‘The morning of initiation the Big Sisters meet 
their Little Sisters at 6:30 to pin on them the colors of the fra- 
ternity, and to be a ‘link between the past and the future’.” 

In glancing through the list of chapter customs, the word 
“spoons” attracts the eye at frequent intervals. Psi and Alpha 
Theta give a gift of six teaspoons to each member who marries. 
Lambda gives the bride a spoon with a pansy in relief on the 
handle; Alpha Omicron presents a pair of serving spoons; and 
every senior at many chapters receives a spoon. The Pacific coast 
chapters present these spoons at Senior Breakfast, there being a 
second spoon, usually a large serving spoon, for each of the en- 
gaged seniors. : 

To stimulate high scholarship, many chapters offer awards. 
At initiation banquet Alpha Omicron presents a ‘Theta badge to 
the pledge making the best grades, and Alpha ‘Tau so awards a 
badge, as also do Alpha Phi and Beta Zeta. At Alpha Upsilon 
a scholarship ring is given. Alpha Phi recently established a 
custom of a bar pin for the Junior making the highest average. 
Iota has a beautiful bracelet which each semester is worn by the 
girl with the highest average for the preceding semester. It was 
given by one engaged couple in lieu of the usual five pounds. 
Alpha Phi and Beta Rho also award braclets. Psi, Alpha Omi- 
cron, and Alpha Psi each has a scholarship cup, with the name of 
the member ranking highest scholastically each year, engraved 
upon it. 

Kita has a memorial cup, or loving cup, known as the Semper 
Fideles cup, presented to the chapter in November 1912, by 
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Helen D. Post in memory of her father. Each year are engraved 
upon it the names of the two seniors who have been voted the 
most representative and helpful to the chapter. Each year, just 
before initiation, the voting to decide this honor is carried on with 
the utmost secrecy in the president’s room. Every active mem- 
ber, except freshmen, casts a ballot. Then the ballots are sealed 
and sent to Detroit alumne for counting. Soon the cup mysteri- 
ously disappears, to reappear on the table at initiation banquet 
with the names for the year’s honor added to the engraved roll. 


Alpha Gamma has two honorary badges, both badges of 
Thetas who have died and whose badges were given the chapter 
by the families. The first—the Marjorie Dean badge—is worn 
each year by the sophomore who, during freshman year, best lived 
up to the standards and ideals of the fraternity. The second—the 
Mary Loren Jeffrey badge—is worn by the senior who, during 
junior year, had the highest grades. 

Psi has an annual Phi Beta Kappa picnic in the spring, given 
by Madison alumne, in honor of members elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. In the ten years since the custom came into being, the 
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chapter always has had at least one and sometimes as many as six 
Phi Beta Kappas in the graduating class. Each new Phi Beta 
must give a song or stunt, after which she is crowned with a 
laurel wreath or other appropriate insignia. Asa contrast to this 
affair is Iota’s custom of making every girl elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa give a “strawberry feed” to the chapter. Elections come 
about the time the first and expensive berries are in the market. 
The strawberries and cream are demanded for the first chapter 
meeting following a girl’s election. 

Hershey bars are sold by Alpha Iota to secure money for its 
contribution to the Fellowship and loan fund, and to send a 
second delegate to national convention, an underclassman, se- 
lected because of good scholarship and work in the chapter. 

Signing of Beta Mu’s Scholarship Book each semester is one 
of that chapter’s most beneficial traditions. Every member 
whose average gives her a place on the University honor roll is 
entitled to write her name in the book. Those signing always 
dress in white, and a congratulatory speech by an alumna is part 
of the service. The Scholarship Book, which was presented by 
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alumnee, is made of parch- 
ment, and bound and en- 
graved in gold, with a 
hand-wrought gold lock. 
To quote from Beta— 
“The publication of the 
Kite is a custom which 
originated with Beta. 'To- 
day Beta’s Kite is a yearly 
journal edited by the sen- 
iors. Seniors as editors, 
however, do not write for 
it, but all the other members are expected to contribute at least 
three hundred words, and to do some illustrating. The Kite is 
humorous in character, but becomes an organ of friendly criti- 
cism of individuals or of the chapter. ‘There is chapter house 
gossip, campus scandal, limericks, prophecies, love lyrics, car- 
toons, kodaks, and everything that has gone to make the year 
one of happy memories and good times. Each year’s Kite is 
deposited in the archives and going back over the file of years one 
finds quite clearly written the history of the chapter.” ‘The cus- 
tom originated in 1889, the January, 1890, Kappa Alpha Theta 
having this to say of it in Beta’s chapter letter: “We are antici- 
pating great pleasure for tomorrow night, as it is our Thanks- 
giving meeting. A special program has been prepared, a paper 
of miscellaneous articles, called the Kite.” This tradition of 
“Kite nite” is called Beta’s best. The last Sunday before Com- 
mencement is the day all 
Thetas are invited to come 
and hear the Kite read. 
The board of senior edi- 
tors is all supreme, and as- 
piring sisters await eager- 
ly the moment when they 
know whether or not their 
copy has been accepted. A 
word about the book it- 
self. It is really a won- 
derful compilation. The 
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Beta book cases contain a 
whole row of Kites, bound “4 - 
attractively, and reveal- Vow m4 toutes 
ing upon examination, ae 
beautiful handwriting, il- 
-luminated initials, bor- 
ders, etc. When presented 
the last six pages of the 
book are blank. Why? 
Because here are to go the 
pictures taken on the day 
the Kite is read, pictures 
of visiting alumne, of col- 
lege classes, of engaged 
girls, of roommates, in fact of all sorts of arranged and disar- 
ranged groups. 

When Alpha edited a Kite, it was brought out once a week, 
and read at chapter meeting. This gave way to a custom of re- 
viewing orally the events of the week in college and the fraternity 
at large. At the last meeting of each year a history of the year’s 
chapter events is read by one of a committee which prepares it 
for the occasion, and afterwards deposits it in the archives. 
Lambda has a good time book in which different members write 
interesting accounts of special good times. The underclassmen 
of Alpha Tau edit a memory booklet, and present a copy to each 
senior as she leaves the chapter. This booklet tells of the various 
events of the year just closing. A biweekly handwritten news- 
paper is issued by the freshmen of Alpha Mu, appearing at 
Saturday luncheon. In this publication are many weird adver- 
tisements, witticisms, roasts and toasts for the girls of the chap- 
ter, and gaily colored portraits of a few. At Rho the last meet- 
ing of the year is known as “Theta Appendage’, and to it come 
not only college members but also pledges and many alumne. 
One of the girls, appointed editor some time before, has gathered 
the reminiscences and bits of fun which make up the year’s 
record, and the reading of this log is the entertainment provided 
for the occasion. Alpha Upsilon, following this custom too, 
usually has an appendix written in verse. Almost universal is 
the custom of issuing a chapter letter or publication of some sort 
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to send to alumnz: Rho and Alpha Pi sending out such news 
letters three times during each college year. 

The tradition of the green as grass freshman persists in spite 
of evidence to the contrary. Unique among pledge duties is the 
dandelion picking at Florida and the devoting of fifteen minutes 
a week to the picking up of pecans in the yard. A form of goat- 
ing which is not made public is “Silent Sunday” at Beta Beta. 
About a week before initiation, upon the designated Sunday, a 
pledge is not allowed to speak a word in the presence of a chapter 
member, and must go to see each member of the chapter and stay 
until she is allowed to leave. This silence period for pledges 
takes various forms in different chapters. Beta Delta pledges 
must put on two stunts a year: at Founders’-day banquet, when 
the pledges are introduced, they must present a stunt, which in a 
clever way tells the reasons why they chose ‘Theta; the other stunt 
is presented at the Coed prom, to which women only are allowed 
entrance. Each stunt’s compilation is left entirely to the pledges, 
who have great fun keeping the subject of their performance a 
secret from Thetas. The most popular tradition in Beta Epsilon 
is the freshman stunt show, presented at midnight of the Satur- 
day of Home-coming. At the appointed hour, upperclassmen 
and alumne guests seat themselves in the dining room and wait 
breathlessly to see what the youngsters will bring before their 
eyes. It may be a vaudeville, a playlet, or a series of skits. For 
a grand finale, they sing a Theta song composed by the group. 
This entertainment is followed by a supper, with refreshments 
cleverly executed and including one combination that Wee 
Wille Winkem might have had before his Mummsie put him to 
bed, and another that the apaches of the French underworld 
restaurants might have tasted in the early hours of the morn. 
Sometime during the fall Alpha Xi freshmen are required to 
perform ludicrous tasks at the demand of upperclassmen. Stunt 
night at Lambda is different in the way it is carried out. The 
sophomores send intricately inscribed sheets of instructions to 
pledges, who, on stunt night, answer to a solemn judge for the 
faithful performance of these duties. Rho makes her freshmen 
show off after the initiation banquet. Omega enjoys among its 
customs, the freshman show, during the fall semester. The chap- 
ter attends in comic costume and applauds or derides the fresh- 
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man actors at will. As a finale the freshmen sing their class song, 
both words and music being written by one or more of their own 
number. Resident alumne have a standing invitation to attend 
the show, and are present in large numbers at each successive 
event. Upsilon enjoys the embarrassment of her pledges, each 
of whom must present an original song or stunt for stunt night, 
held annually soon after pledging. Nearly everywhere the 
freshmen present a gift to the house on the eve of initiation or at 
some other special time. But pledges are not always mistreated. 
Tau has a Halloween party for her freshmen. Alpha seniors 
entertain their freshman daughters at a bridge party or dinner. 
Beta Xi has a freshman house party at the beach, or in the moun- 
tains, at which time the pledges must provide one meal for the 
members. Almost all chapters have teas, receptions, or dances, 
proudly to introduce to the campus their newest acquisitions. 
The second year of Iota’s existence, the members made a “bib” 
which is still used. It is black and gold, elaborately decorated, 
and always is worn at meetings by the youngest girl in the chap- 
ter, being presented to her at initiation banquet. Sometimes a 
girl has to present it to herself, as no new initiate is as young as 
she. It is related that one [ota member wore it until her senior 
vear before a pledge younger in years could be found. Sigma’s 
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quondam infant presents a similar “bib” to the youngest member 
at initiation banquet. The Sigma “bib” is a badge of servitude, 
and its presentation is accompanied by a toast to the infant pro- 
posed by the retiring infant. 

Among traditions dear to the hearts of Psi is the story of the 
goat. The Chi Psi’s one day set a stuffed goat outside to bathe 
in the sun, but it either strayed or was transported to the Phi 
Delta Theta lawn, where it rested for a short time. In some 
mysterious manner it arrived in the attic of the Theta house, and 
there remained many months. 

In some chapters the sophomores entertain for the seniors, the 
juniors for the freshmen. In all chapters there are certain class 
traditions. Alpha Mu’s upperclassmen give a party or dance 
for the freshmen, and in return the freshmen, soon after Easter, 
give a vaudeville, the main object of which is to let the upper- 
classmen “‘see themselves as others see them”. On the first night 
of the Junior girls’ play at Michigan, the seniors of Eta give 
corsages to the Juniors of the chapter participating in the play, 
and have a spread ready for the juniors and their friends at the 
house after the performance. It is Mu’s custom to have the 
sophomores officiate at a breakfast, served in the chapter rooms 
following initiation. This breakfast finishes kitchen duty for 
the sophomores, who then relinquish these duties to the new mem- 
bers. Each class at Mu makes its contribution to the chapter 
every year. ‘The freshmen give a gift and a “Kitten party’, 
while the sophomores entertain the chapter at dinner. In Lamb- 
da’s house, juniors live on the third floor (called the belfry) and 
sophomores do the cleaning. 

One of Alpha’s treasured traditions is the celebration, often by 
dinner and picture show, by all girls who were initiated together, 
of the anniversary of their initiation. A reunion of this kind 
strengthens the bonds between the girls of a class and makes 
them forget all petty grievances against their sisters. It is a time 
for merry-making, yet there is a strange sadness and thoughtful- 
ness about it that lends a distinct feeling of tenderness and love 
for those who witnessed together for the first time the beautiful 
initiation ceremony. 

As a unit the four classes unite in chapter meetings. Interest- 
ing habits have been formed in regard to these weekly gather- 
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ings. Alpha Eta meetings are held on Saturday mornings and 
are followed by luncheon together—two members assigned each 
week to get it. It costs members of Lambda twenty-five cents 
for every class cut during the week. A report is made at each 
meeting, and the money is put in the house fund. Lambda also 


_ has an efficient plan for criticisms. Criticisms are dropped into 


an old fashioned teapot, and once a month the marshal opens the 
teapot and reads the “grounds for complaint.” In the fall fol- 
lowing Omega’s installation, it was decided to include in chapter 
meetings something more individual than mere transaction of 
business. So the custom of talks by different members was in- 
stituted, which plan, with modifications and enlargements, has 
been continued to the present time. At present talks usually 
center about college activities. Alpha Xi has many town girls in 
the chapter, among whom are a predominance of sisters, and 
some of these older sisters attend every meeting. Central office 
receives a number of orders for jeweled badges for gifts to retir- 
ing presidents, but there are only two chapters by which this 
custom has been reported; Chi and Beta Xi. Beta [ota has an 
open-air meeting in the spring which involves a picnic in the 
mountains; and Alpha Lambda has a June picnic in lieu of the 
last meeting. 

Feeling a heavy domestic responsibility, Chi calls the first F'ri- 
day in March “Renovation day”. This began in 1915 as “pillow 
day”, when the girls gave pillows and cushions for the living 
room. The next year the pillows needed new covers, so “Reno- 
vation day” began, and is now celebrated each year by much 
mending, cleaning, varnishing, and general renovation of all 
furnishings. 

Beta [ota plants a tree upon the lawn of the chapter house 
every Arbor day. 

Social service is not ignored by the chapters. At Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas Chi sends baskets to needy families, and every 
year makes a contribution to the social settlement maintained by 
Syracuse university. Many Alpha Tau members specialize in 
the study of social service. There is a visiting routine whereby 
four members of the chapter are appointed each week to call, two 
together, on elderly women in the tenement district. 

Branching out from sophomore-senior dinners, chapter meet- 
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ings, and freshmen stunts, every other semester Beta Xi invites 
Omicron to dinner at the chapter house. In alternate semesters 
Omicron invites Beta Xito dinner. Phiand Omega have buffet 
luncheons for other chapters whenever an athletic event between 
two colleges brings another student body to their campuses, 
notably at the time of football games or track meets. 

Chapters of Kappa Alpha Theta do their share from a Pan- 
hellenic standpoint. Exchange dinners are arranged by Pan- 
hellenic on many campuses, and general parties are held for other 
fraternities and for unorganized students. “‘Theta-coed” is a 
dance given by Alpha Pi every year in February or March, for 
all fraternity girls (and their escorts) on campus. 

“And when we are gay and turn night into day’, best typifies 
Theta chapters at play. “Tako age” originated five years ago at 
Kappa, and has become an annual affair. “Tako age” is Japan- 
ese for “Kite flying time”. ‘The origin of this affair, the name 
of Kappa’s spring party, is interesting and simple. A Theta was 
sitting near a Japanese girl in a class. The Japanese girl was 
telling the Theta some words of her own language and their 
meanings. Among the last words that she mentioned was ““T'ako 
age”. When asked the neaning of the words, she glanced at the 
Theta’s badge. Soon after that Kappa had a spring party with 
flowers, fountains, grass, trees, everywhere: the most impressive 
decorations being Japanese parasols. From each rib of the para- 
sols hung a beautifully colored, be-tinselled and beaded Japanese 
lantern—no other lights, excepting the soft green, pink, and blue 
lights that flashed alternately on the fountain banked with roses, 
babys breath, chrysanthemums, and ferns. E:very year since, 
this dinner dance has been repeated. Kappa says;— 


We chose our time for ‘Kite flying’ 
In the lovely month of May, 

The time for others to share it too, 
For us—’tis every day! 

Theta’s kite is flying 
And always will fly! 

As long as there’s a kite and Theta, 
And as long as there’s a sky. 


Alpha Sigma celebrates the end of the college year with a 
banquet, when Thetas form in a procession and file into the 
candle lighted banquet room, singing the Theta prayer before 
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taking their places at table. A representative of each college 
class is called upon for a toast, while telegrams and letters from 
absent alumnz are read. Gifts to the chapter are presented. 
The real excitement comes when each of the engaged Thetas 
present must arise and walk around the table, thus giving away 
a secret which was known generally before. ‘The seniors are then 
presented with gifts from the chapter as a token of friendship 
and appreciation. This Alpha Sigma banquet beautifully de- 
picts a Theta gathering. 

Phi has a valentine celebration in the form of a chapter dinner. 
For some ten days a large box receives valentines, clever draw- 
ings, jokes, ete. with an occasional real gift for some one; fol- 
lowing dinner on February 14 the box is opened and the contents 
distributed. Halloween is always celebrated in this chapter by 
a dress-up dinner with side-shows afterward. Mu has steak 
roasts; Alpha Upsilon an annual chicken fry on a sand bank in 
the Kaw (Kansas river). An annual reunion is held at Sioux 
Falls by Alpha Rho, on the day of the principal football game 
of the year. Alpha Chi reports a New Year’s slumber or “slum- 
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berless” party, while Beta Zeta indulges in a midnight feast near 
the close of the university year. Alpha Lambda has an annual 
vaudeville as a benefit for its house. This event takes place in 
late spring, the entire bill is by chapter talent, and the proceeds 
vary from $100.00 to $200.00. The audience is made up of. 
Thetas and their families and friends. A hall with a real stage 
has to be rented because the chapter house cannot accommodate 
the crowd. 

For years Omicron had a custom which is worthy of mention. 
The morning after initiation, breakfast was spread picnic style 
in some shady corner of the campus. Rho, too, has some customs 
which have died, notably the Theta pie always present at in- 
formal spreads. It was cocoanut cream pie, carefully made by a 
special recipe. Then there was the “all night stunt”, which 
came to its end, probably due to objections of the neighbors. 

Probably a whole chapter should be devoted to rushing cus- 
toms, but there is only space to include a few. Only the special 
rushees are taken to Phi’s fall picnic, held each year at the home 
of an alumna at the edge of a canyon, with long tables set at the 
bottom of the canyon. Iota has a mock wedding as a rushing 
stunt, and the “Lily-white doe” stunt as another rushing favor- 
ite. The Alpha Tau progressive dinner takes rushees to various | 
nations until the last course in Thetaland, with songs, and stunts, 
and the illumination of a large Theta kite. Alpha Mu has a 
Pullman dining-car dinner, which has been adopted by a number 
of other chapters, too. Alpha Psi and other chapters have black 
mammies and fried chicken at a Plantation dinner. Upsilon 
has the chapter march down the broad staircase of the chapter 
house one at a time, each carrying a lighted candle and all sing- 
ing Theta songs. 

Long years ago it was customary for the nicest people in New 
Orleans to mask on Mardi Gras day, but when it got to be de- 
cidedly general, as in all things, it ceased to be just the thing, 
except for children of the élite. A year or two after the war 
five or six debutantes and their escorts formed an organization 
calling themselves “The Burbon street bounders’’, rented a truck 
for the day, masked, and followed the Rex parade. The next 
year, beside the Burbon street bounders, there appeared the 
“Royal street bounders” and several others. In another year or 
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so these groups ceased masking but still rode in trucks in fancy 
costume. Each year the number of groups has increased until 
if you don’t go on a truck carnival day you are very much out of 
it. Alpha Phi has had a truck for several years and it bids fair 
to become a chapter custom. 

Year in and year out the alumne stand firmly behind their 
younger sisters, carrying on the traditions, loyally serving the 
cause of youth. On pledge day, Ithaca alumne take an elabo- 
rate supper to the Iota chapter house and act as hostess to chap- 
ter and pledges, immediately following formal pledging. At 
Syracuse, the Advisery board entertains at lunch or dinner, each 
college class, in rotation: beginning in the fall with the seniors 
to discuss the year’s plans; followed by the pledges to get ac- 
quainted; then the sophomores some time after Christmas; and 
the juniors in late spring to discuss the chapter for the next year. 
In November or December of each year New Orleans alumnz 
entertains Alpha Phi at a party, a Halloween affair, a Christ- 
mas party, a trip around the world, even a marshmallow roast on 
the banks of the Mississippi. The June meeting of this alumne 
chapter is a baby party when babies are brought for exhibition. 

The alumne of Beta confer an alumne degree upon the 
seniors who are graduating. No one is eligible to the degree who 
has not received her degree from the university, and only those 
join in conferring the degree who have received it. Beta Rho 
has a service for brides, awarding a plaque to each bride who 
remains in close contact with the chapter after graduation. 
Alumnez of Alpha Psi take the entire responsibility of the first 
rushing tea and of the formal rushing dinner. Alpha Delta has 
a bimonthly evening meeting with alumne present. Alpha Eta 
holds an alumnz meeting at Commencement time, which all 
visiting alumnz attend, sharing honors with the rushees who 
come in for luncheon, after the meeting, and the talk by one of 
the alumnez on some subject of interest to the chapter. On the 
last Sunday in May occurs the annual alumne day at Eta, when 
a basket picnic is served on the lawn, to alumne and their 
families. 

The end of the college year is the time chosen by many chap- 
ters for an annual reunion function. It is a time of sweetness 
and atime of sorrow. Labors and worries are over—but beloved 
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seniors have finished their tasks, and are leaving active service in 
the chapter. The reunion customs serve to revive memories, and 
are a pleasant inducement toward bringing back alumne for the 
renewal of old friendships and the making of new ones. At 
Commencement time in 1884 occurred the first formal reunion of 
Alpha alumne. Fifty Thetas were present from all parts of 
the United States. Their names appear in the back of Alpha’s 
minute book of that year. This established a custom, and no 
year since has passed that Alpha has not had its Commencement 
reunion. 

Another custom in Alpha began at the time of Anna 
Downey’s death in 1903. During her last illness she wrote from 
Kansas to the Thetas at home, asking that when she should be 
brought to Greencastle for burial they would be present, not 
with sadness, and that when they had placed flowers above her 
they would also “place one on Grace Hoyt’s grave, and one on 
Carrie Talburt’s—for me.” Since that time whenever a mem- 
ber of Alpha dies, the chapter places flowers on all the graves 
of deceased members, as a token, not of sadness, but of hope. 

Phi chapter started Chain day, which since has been adopted 
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as a national custom. Vows are renewed, memories refreshed, 
and tenderness and love for Kappa Alpha Theta strengthened, 
in the performance of this beautiful service. 

It is with real pride that the originators of chapter traditions 
perpetuate their own ceremonies, and later watch them spread 
and take root “Deep in this cup of friendship.” 


(Each chapter was asked to report its customs. From a number of chap- 
ters there was no response. ) 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


WHERE THEY DWELL 


“Come sit beside the hearth with me, 
And we'll dream of the lasting friendship.” 


HE way in which fraternities with skill, common sense, and 

daring financial vision took the initiative in solving the 
housing problem at many a college, is one of the most remarkable 
material accomplishments in the college world. And the unfore- 
seen accomplishments are even more remarkable, and by no 
means material. 

Before 1860 the first building erected for many a newly es- 
tablished college was a dormitory, or a combination of class rooms 
on first floor, student living quarters on upper floors. ‘Then 
came an era of campuses planned without dormitories, students 
left to lodge and board where they could find accommodations in 
the college towns. As older colleges needed more class rooms, 
often they followed the newer plan, converting student living 
quarters into class rooms, and leaving students to find their own 
living quarters. Kven where dormitories were retained, the 
time came when they could house only a fraction of the students. 
Available college boarding houses and official dormitories were 
bleak, bare affairs, the food was nothing to brag about, and 
rooms for social or community life were nowhere to be found. 
Still, human nature being what it is, students hungered for some 
of home’s comforts and some place to congregate for good 
times. 

After a few years meeting in some fellow’s room, in some 
deserted class room, or at the house of some town member, some 
fraternity boy had a bright idea. Why not go down town and 
rent a hall for fraternity meetings, both formal and informal? 
The idea rapidly gained in popularity. Soon most all chap- 
ters of fraternities had their halls, not permanent halls, but 
rented ones. 

For many years such halls satisfied every one. But in time 
further bright ideas developed. Fraternity chapters began to 
commandeer all of one boarding house for “our crowd.” It was 


| only a step from this to renting a house, furnishing it as they 
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chose, or could, living there and unconsciously creating an at- 
mosphere of a home, which tremendously furthered cultivation 
of social amenities to supplement the college’s intellectual cul- 
tivation. 

As Andrew D. White, Cornell’s first president, wrote in 
1887: “One of the more recent developments—the establish- 
ment of chapter houses, in which the members of the chapter have 
not only their hall for literary exercises but lodgings, study 
rooms, library, parlors, and the like. This is, I think, a distinct 
advance. While giving comfortable quarters and civilizing sur- 
roundings at reasonable prices, it brings into the undergraduate 
mind a healthful sense of responsibility... . . Place twenty 
or thirty students in the ordinary college dormitory, and there 
will be carelessness, uproar, and destruction; but place the same 
number of men belonging to any good fraternity in a chapter 
house of their own, and the point of honor is changed; the house 
will be well cared for and quiet. The young occupants have 
been brought into a sense of proprietorship, into a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of the property and its reputa- 
tion. Socially, too, there is an advantage. Nothing has pleased 
me more than to see various fraternities giving in their chapter 
houses, simple receptions and entertainments, to which mem- 
bers of the faculty and their families were invited as well as mem- 
bers of other fraternities—a recognition of the paramount rela- 
tion of student to student. Such houses are good centers for col- 
lege social and literary life.” 

Today fraternity chapter houses are accepted auxiliary col- 
lege buildings, even in colleges with many fine dormitories. 
Money for dormitory building doesn’t keep pace with growing 
student bodies; beside, why invest college funds to house stu- 
dents which fraternity houses will house at no cost to the college? 
But cost is not the only consideration. 

Chapter house life is popular. ‘Today groups of congenial 
upperclass students, with no intention of becoming a fraternity, 
copy the fraternity house idea and rent furnished apartments or 
houses where they live more happily and comfortably together 
and at no more cost (often less) than they could in dormitories. 

Records show less illness, better scholarship, easier handling 
of college discipline problems, happier, more responsible stu- 
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dents, in these truly student governed and managed homes. So 
well established are these facts that today chapter house ideas 
guide the building of modern dormitories. It is considered quite 
old-fashioned, and very unwise, to build a dormitory unit for 
more than forty students. Thirty is considered the “maximum 
ideal.” And, while a central kitchen may serve several dining 
rooms, in a modern system no dining room seats, or feeds, more 
than the students its own dormitory unit houses. Thus good 
health and esprit de corps are protected. Dormitories, too, have 
become more habitable, comfortable, cheerful, because frater- 
nity houses set an example, forced recognition of the value of 
fine environment as an aid to the development of truly cultured 
students. 


No one foresaw all this when chapter house living began. It 
is not universally acknowledged and appreciated even yet. But 
when time gives a perspective on college history during the last 
hundred years, the leadership of fraternity chapter houses in 
the development of “gracious living” as an important element 
in education will stand forth as a vital contribution to American 
universities. 


Now when the critics find everything possible the matter with 
youth, it is satisfying to see these college young people cling to 
the ideals of a real home as the way they choose to live at college. 
In a dormitory one need take no responsibility beyond one’s own 
life, not even care for one’sown room. Yet, eagerly these young 
people look forward to the day when they can fill the chapter 
house rooms as seniors graduate and leave; though in the chap- 
ter house they must. share responsibility for conduct and spirit 
of the whole group, must serve themselves somewhat, even often 
doing menial household tasks, from building fires to dusting the 
living room and renewing the dining table flowers. 


The last decade has seen these young people carrying this 
home ideal to their jobs, too. Where before they left the campus 
for city boarding houses, they now leave with plans all complete 
to take an partment, or even a house, with other students going 
to jobs in the same city, and so having a real place of their own. 
This is as true of boys as of girls. 
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CHAPTER HALLS 

When Kappa Alpha Theta was established, fraternity 
houses had not yet come to DePauw. All the men’s chapters 
though had fraternity halls down town. Alpha wanted to have a 
hall too, but parents did not approve of girls going down town 
for evening meetings. So, until November, 1883, Alpha’s meet- 
ings were held in the homes of members. ‘That month Alpha 
had its first meeting in a hall of its own. Parents still disap- 
proved, so before the year was over the hall was given up and 
meetings were again held in homes. ‘Three years passed, and 
then in 1886 Alpha secured a hall, where it continued to hold 
meetings for many years. 

The first Theta chapter to have a chapter hall was Eta, who 
in January, 1880, a month after its installation at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, wrote to Alpha: “We have rented a hall for 
our meetings.” Kappa secured a hall for its meetings in 1883. 
By 1886 Delta, Epsilon, Zeta, Theta, Iota, Lambda, Mu, Xi, 
all had chapter halls, too. Some of these halls were in college 
buildings, some over stores down town, some in the homes of per- 
sons with rooms to rent. 

This excerpt from Kappa’s chapter letter to the October, 
1885 Kappa Alpha Theta is typical of reports about this new — 
development. “I mentioned our hall. Perhaps you do not know 
how proud we are of it, for the 
first vears of our existence we 
‘boarded around,’ as it were, 
holding our meetings at the 
homes of the girls. Two good 
sized rooms thrown together 
by an archway, hung with 
heavy curtains, floor carpeted 

Kerr ere yams with bright brussels, walls and 

Mw’s About 1880 ceilings decorated with elegant 

paper, pretty chairs, and sofa, 

president’s table covered with a beautiful embroidered spread, 

the work and gift of one of the girls; pictures, banners, brackets, 
and bric-a-brac. This is our hall.” 

Today two Kappa Alpha Theta chapters continue to meet 
in the homes of members: Alpha Tau at the University of Cin- 
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cinnati, and Beta Sigma at Southern Methodist university, in- 
stalled less than a year ago. 

Theta has just eight chapters that must still be content with 
chapter halls: Mu at Allegheny, Alpha Iota at Washington ( St 
Louis), Beta Rho at Duke, rent halls in college dormitories; 
~ Gamma deuteron at Ohio Wesleyan, Sigma at Toronto, Alpha 
Delta at Goucher, Alpha Phi at Newcomb, Alpha Psi at Law- 
rence, rent rooms in residences not far from their college cam- 
puses. College rules forbidding chapter houses, or else a purely 
urban membership, is the why for chapter rooms still being the 
best available headquarters for these chapters. 


CHAPTER LODGES 

There are on Theta’s roll six other colleges where for similar 
reasons chapter houses are impossible. At each of these six, 
Kappa Alpha Theta owns a lodge. A lodge consists usually 
of living rooms, chapter hall, kitchenette and guest suite; it is 
used for chapter business and social functions, for good times 
together, for rushing, for meetings of clubs and organizations 
to which chapter members belong. Here, when dormitory food 
palls, the chapter cooks prepare a dinner, or less elaborate meal, 
for the chapter. When parents or alumne visit they may find 
comfortable sleeping quarters at the lodge. 

The oldest Theta lodge now occupied is Alpha Eta’s at Van- 
derbilt university, a brown bungalow built for the chapter in 
1912. In time Alpha Eta, like Vanderbilt university, had more 
out-of-town students on its roll. They were ambitious for real 
chapter house life, so in 1923 Alpha Eta rented its lodge to oth- 
ers, and itself rented a bona fide chapter house from the univer- 
sity. ‘This house prospered. So the lodge was sold. But in 
1926 Vanderbilt opened its first dormitory for women and re- 
quired all non-resident freshmen to live there. About the same 
time, too, Alpha Eta began to initiate more Nashville girls, 
fewer from other places. So, in June 1928 the house was given 
up reluctantly and the chapter bought back—for a few extra 
hundreds over its selling price three years earlier—the original 
lodge. This lodge is free of debt, through the generosity of 
alumne five-year-pledges. Current rent paid by the college 
chapter provides upkeep and a slowly growing house fund for 
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use when a real chapter house at Vanderbilt may be a reality 
again. In the lodge the chapter lunches together every Satur- 
day, holds formal meetings, entertains its friends, houses re- 
turning alumne. Nashville alumne also holds its monthly meet- 
ings in this lodge. 

When Beta Beta chapter was installed at Randolph-Macon, 
chapter lodges were a part of fraternity life at that college. 
These charming bungalows are situated close together along a 
winding path in “The Pines,’ a wooded section of the college 
campus. Several fraternities invited Kappa Alpha Theta to use 
their lodges during installation of Beta Beta, so each event of 
that week-end took place in the lodge of a different fraternity. 
Beta Beta’s installation was in May 1916. The next year, by 
courtesy of the college, it had rooms over practice hall, entrance 
being from the balcony of the chapel. But by Commencement 
of this first year as a chapter, June 1917, the Theta lodge was 
completed at the then “end of the row.” ‘The lodge was financed 
by a tax of $15 on each college member, loans from fathers, and 
a mortgage to be retired by quarterly installments. Every ini- 
tiate since has contributed $15, and there is a $10 alumna pledge 
to be paid the first year out of college. This lodge was clear of 
indebtedness by October 1927, was well furnished and had 
enough kitchen and dining equipment for teas and for chapter 
dinners. 'The next spring, with its sinking fund, and a loan from 
the fraternity endowment fund, the chapter built an addition, a 
really, truly chapter hall, under the dining room and kitchen—a 
practical plan as the house faced just over the brow of a hill. 
There are no sleeping rooms in this lodge. 

The next Theta lodge to be built is, up to the present, the 
fraternity’s most expensive and elaborate one. It stands on 
Swarthmore’s campus and is one of a series of women’s frater- 
nity lodges planned and built by the college, but paid for by 
the fraternities. These lodges are of stone, part of the general 
women’s living center plans. Alpha Beta’s lodge has chapter 
room, living rooms, a combined kitchenette and serving room 
for use when entertaining, and a second story guest suite where 
visiting parents or returning alumnz may be housed. ‘This 
lodge was financed by alumnez and undergraduate pledges— 
given as gifts to the college. First used when college opened 
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in September 1928, on Founders’-day 1929 alumnz announced 
it was free of debt. The modest upkeep—for heat, light, ete.— 
charged by the college, is paid by the college chapter. 

Alpha Beta’s nearest neighbor, Beta Eta, also became a 
property owner in 1928, buying for a lodge a small house near 
the University of Pennsylvania. As Beta Eta is an urban chap- 
ter the lodge needs to be an over-night home when chapter ac- 
tivities keep girls late on campus, so the second story has tem- 
porary dormitory sleeping quarters, the first floor being reserved 
for studying and social purposes. This lodge was purchased from 
a house fund of alumnez pledges, started soon after the chapter 
was installed in 1919, and a loan from the Endowment fund. 
The loan will be paid off through rent paid by the college chap- 
ter and returns from alumne pledges, the system of a pledge 
from every initiate continuing. 

When Kappa Alpha Theta installed Beta Tau chapter at | 
Denison university, some events took place in the Chi Psi Delta 
lodge, which on June 15, 1929, became the Kappa Alpha Theta 
lodge. This was the second time a new chapter had brought 
a home with it into the fraternity. (Beta Theta at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho had owned a chapter house while still a local.) 
Beta Tau’s lodge is a charming colonial house—the second old- 
est home in Granville. It stands on a hill near the campus and 
is beautifully furnished with genuine colonial antiques, but with 
a modern, perfectly equipped kitchen. A valuable gift to 
Kappa Alpha Theta is this lodge beloved by Chi Psi Delta 
alumneze who acquired it by sacrifice and generous gifts. Many 
of these alumnez unfortunately could not become 'Thetas when 
Chi Psi Delta became Beta 'Tau chapter twenty-eight years 
after its first petition was received by Kappa Alpha Theta. 

The most recent chapter to plan to own a lodge is Alpha 
Kappa. For some years all chapters at Adelphi college had 
rooms in the college community house, two, and sometimes three, 
fraternities being assigned to one room, which they took turns 
in using. When Adelphi bought a new campus beyond Gar- 
den city and moved from Brooklyn in September 1929, the ques- 
tion of fraternity headquarters was a problem for the Panhel- 
lenic. Final decision was to build a series of fraternity lodges 
similar to the Swarthmore lodges. They will stand on campus, 
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were designed by the college architect, who will superintend 
their erection. ‘The college will furnish heat, light, ete. and 
the chapters will pay these and other upkeep expenses. The 
fraternity women’s part in the plan is to raise the money to pay 
for the lodges and their furnishings. Alpha Kappa with the 
help of New York alumne is solving this problem. 

Kappa Alpha Theta has had two other lodges. In 1887 Pi 
chapter at Albion college built a lodge, the first real estate owned 
by a Kappa Alpha Theta chapter. When Pi returned its char- 


First Property Ownep sy K A @ 
Pi’s lodge at Albion College, now owned by A ZA 


ter in 1908, this lodge was rented, and later sold, to Alpha Xi 
Delta. A gracious act by Alpha Xi Delta is the loaning of its 
lodge to the Theta alumne club of Albion for the annual re- 
union of Pi members during Commencement week. 

At the University of Vermont in 1889 Mrs Julia Spear, hon- 
orary member of Lambda, built a house for Lambda, who was to 
pay for it on an installment plan. While a two-story house, this 
was really a lodge, as members never lived in it. Some times its 
upper floor was rented to some young couple, who kept up the 
fires, etc. as part of the rent; other years the house was used by 
the chapter only for weekly meetings and occasional social 
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events. In this house of Lambda were held the sessions of the 
memorable 1891 Grand convention. The chapter continued to 
use this lodge, known as “Kats’ Cradle” until 1897, when it was 
sold and the money invested, later to be the proverbially useful 
nest egg when Lambda purchased a real chapter house in 1922. 
In the intervening twenty-five years Lambda rented a chapter 
hall—here, there, or wherever the best for the price was avail- 
able. 
CHAPTER HousEs 

Chi Psi at the University of Michigan is credited with oc- 
cupying in 1846 the first chapter house that provided lodging 
and board for members—that is, was a chapter house in the mod- 
ern use of that term. This was a dwelling house rented and trans- 
formed into a chapter house. Other fraternities at Michigan 
were soon renting chapter houses too, and the plan being suc- 
cessful and popular spread to other colleges. 

No house built for a private family, no matter how large it 
is, is really adequate for a fraternity house—its floor plans give 
large bedrooms, small kitchen, divided living rooms, ete. which 
are the opposite of fraternity needs. As this fact became more 
apparent, as fraternities prospered, as chapter houses proved 
successful, fraternities began building houses of their own. By 
1883 thirty-three houses were owned by men’s fraternities. Since 
that time the buying, or building of chapter houses has gone for- 
ward rapidly, probably 2,500 such chapter houses are now owned 
by men’s and women’s fraternities, though many chapters are 
still living in rented property. 

The first chapter house built by a women’s fraternity was 
erected by Alpha Phi at Syracuse university in 1886. ‘Two 
years earlier, in 1884, Alpha Phi had rented a house at Syracuse, 
probably the first chapter house occupied by women. 

Kappa Alpha Theta, like the rest, first rented houses. In 
such houses furnishings were gradually “accumulated, ex- 
perience in chapter house management rapidly acquired. Many 
an emergency arose that was met with original skill and common 
sense. Gathering the first furniture was often a real adventure. 
Attics of members’ families yielded many a useful if inhar- 
monious piece of furniture. Each girl, copying early dormitory 
practice, brought her own china and silverware, so the table was 
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a motley array when set for dinner. It is related that one chap- 
ter, short of chairs, invented a rope elevator which let chairs 
down from studies to living room, when callers were seen ap- 
proaching the long driveway, which fortunately must be nego- 
tiated by all who would enter the house. 

Chapters today, as they enjoy their beautiful homes pro- 
vided by loyal alumne effort, have no conception of what the 
establishment of a chapter house meant in pioneer days, though 
it is doubtful if they get any more pleasure and fun out of chap- 
ter house life than did the pioneers who created the chapter 
home atmosphere and made their houses popular rallying points 
for college social life. 

The first Theta chapter house was rented by Psi at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in September 1890, only a few months after 
its installation. Omega rented a house in the fall of 1891, the 
first house to be occupied by 
a women’s fraternity at the 
University of California. 
Other chapter houses fol- 
lowed in this order: 1892, Phi 
at Stanford; 1893, Alpha at 
DePauw and Beta at Indi- 
ana; 1894, Chi at Syracuse; 
1897, Eta at Michigan; 1899, 
Delta at [linois and Rho at 
Nebraska. At least four of 
these houses (at California, 
Stanford, Indiana, and Ne- 
braska) were the first chapter houses for women on those 
campuses. 

The next year, 1900, Phi, third chapter to rent a house. be- 
came the first chapter to own a house—a house built for the chap- 
ter, the first women’s fraternity house built on the Stanford cam- 
pus. By 1911 Kappa Alpha Theta had built four houses—at 
Stanford, Illinois, Wisconsin, California, and purchased and re- 
modelled two houses, at Michigan and Minensota; while ten 
other chapters were maintaining chapter houses in rented prop- 
erty. These ten were—Alpha at DePauw, Chi at Syracuse, 
Beta at Indiana, Kappa at Kansas, Rho at Nebraska, Alpha 
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Theta at Texas, Alpha Lambda at Washington (Seattle), Al- 
pha Mu at Missouri, Alpha Xi at Oregon, and Alpha Omicron 
at Oklahoma. With every passing year chapter house living be- 
came more and more a Kappa Alpha Theta policy. Beginning 
with Alpha Theta, installed in 1904, many a chapter has been 
installed at a chapter house which it had established while still a 
local. At present thirty-five chapters are living in homes 
owned by the fraternity; seven others, all young chapters, are 
still in rented houses. Each of the renters is accumulating a 
building fund for the day when it may build its own home too. 


First House Buiir spy Deira, UNiversity or ILurNotrs, 1905 


Alpha Omega, University of Pittsburgh, rents a house, as 
maintaining a chapter house at this urban university is diffi- 
cult. Beta Kappa, at Drake, Beta Mu at Nevada, Beta Nu 
at Florida, Beta Pi at Michigan State, Beta Lambda at Wil- 
lam and Mary, are the other renters. Beta Pi and Beta Xi have 
already bought lots. Beta Lambda will probably continue to 
rent for some time, as William and Mary bought and remodeled 
a block of houses, to rent to the women’s fraternities there. The 
fraternities furnish the houses, rent them from the university 
which furnishes heat, light, water, chaperon. ‘They have no 
dining rooms, as all students there eat at the college commons. 

Time of building or purchase, and methods of financing 
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each house owned by Kappa Alpha Theta are set forth in the 
chart which closes this chapter. The captions under the pic- 
tures of Kappa Alpha Theta’s houses, which form the next 
chapter, give additional facts about the houses. The pictures 
themselves reveal the architecture better than any word descrip- 
tion can. No account of room arrangement or furnishings has 
been attempted, because such details have small general interest, 
and vary from year to year, as houses are remodeled or refur- 
nished. 

The fraternity has set certain definite minimum requirements 
that each new house must meet, so that future houses will ap- 
proach nearer an ideal of comfort, convenience, and beauty. No 
“model plan” for a chapter house is possible, so long as chapters 
dwell in varied climates, have wide differences in number of 
members to live in the chapter house, and are on campuses where 
costs and type of buildings vary greatly. 

One thing all chapter houses have in common—a body of 
loyal alumnz whose earnest effort, devotion, and self sacrifice, 
have made possible each chapter house built or bought by Kappa 
Alpha Theta. In the case of Upsilon, Minnesota, and Alpha, © 
DePauw, the chapter houses are practically gifts from alumne. 
A good many other houses have had large gifts too, from indi- 
viduals or from organized alumne. As gifts might be counted 
too the pledge to the chapter house fund, every initiate makes 
and pays while in college. Other houses, notably the first four 
built (at Stanford, Wisconsin, Illinois and California) have 
been built as strictly business propositions, through the issue of 
interest bearing stocks or bonds. However, in the case of all 
chapters now dwelling in houses not free of debt, there has de- 
veloped a system of house notes or pledges, made at time of ini- 
tiation, which are really gifts—or assessments for better living 
conditions—by which houses will be earlier cleared of debt. It 
is felt that such contributions by the girls who enjoy living in 
the houses, are only their share of the work of acquiring such 
homes, which alumnz assumed and to which they devoted many 
working and leisure hours, both day and night. 

For every chapter house, there is a holding company, or cor- 
poration, made up of alumnae, which handles the finances and 
holds title to the property, as the changing membership of the 
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college chapter gives it no legal entity. Each chapter, from its 
annual budget, pays a fixed rent to the holding company, which 
rent takes care of upkeep and helps to gradually pay off the 
indebtedness against the property. 

In 1909 Kappa Alpha Theta’s Endowment fund had grown 
‘to a figure which justified loaning its principal to chapters. 
Nearly every chapter house built, or bought, since then has 
profited by such a loan. The amount of each loan varies with 
the fund’s bank balance, and local conditions. Often this loan 
is the means of putting over a finance plan that otherwise would 
have lacked the requisite last thousands for success. Endow- 
ment fund loans on chapter houses are long time loans, at 5 per 
cent, protected by notes signed by the corporation, by mortgage 
on the property, or by stock and bonds of the corporation held 
in the national treasury. Loans are also made from this fund to 
finance the furnishing, or refurnishing of chapter houses—items 
so often overlooked in planning for a new chapter house. Such 
furnishing loans are for two years only, guaranteed by notes 
signed by chapter officers and endorsed by loyal, interested alum- 
nz, paid by a monthly reserve written into the chapter budget. 

The thirty-five chapter houses and lodges owned by Kappa 
Alpha Theta today are worth at least $1,196,400. 
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Chapter 


Phi 


Delta 


Omega 


Kappa 


Chi 


Gamma 


Alpha Mu 


Alpha Omicron 


Alpha Upsilon 


Beta 


Alpha Pi 


Alpha Lambda 


Alpha Sigma 


Alpha Xi 


Rho 


Date 


1900 


1905 
1923 


1906 
1925 


1907 


1924 
1912 


1912 


1929 


1921 


1922 


1922 


1922 


1924 


1924 


1925 


Finance Methods 


Stock company shares $100, 


interest 7%. 


House pledges, gifts, mortgages. 

Proceeds of sale of first house, 
5% coupon bonds, initiate 
pledges, mortgage, endow- 
ment fund loan. 

Stock company shares $25, 
mortgage. 

Proceeds of sale of old house, 
stock company in which each 
initiate takes four shares. 

Stock company $30 shares, 5% 
gold notes, mortgage. Each 
initiate two shares paid in 
monthly installments while in 
college. 

Same as above. 


Lot bought from house savings. 
Loan covered by two mort- 
gages. $25 initiate pledges & 
same from many alumne. 

Chi association membership $25, 
all initiates must join and 
alumnez urged to. Mortgage. 

Insurance on old house. As- 
sociation common stock, $25 
a share, preferred $100 a 
share. 5% mortgage bonds 
of $100 or $500, endowment 
fund loan. 


Alumne notes, $50 or $100, 
$50 initiate notes, mortgage. 


Initiate and alumne pledges of 
$25, afterward raised _ to 
$100, sale of two series of 
bonds, A at 6%, B at 7%. 

Initiate pledges $50, mortgages, 
endowment fund loan. 


Loan from college and Endow- 
ment fund, Initiate pledges, 
gifts from Topeka alumne, 
Endowment fund loan. 

Stock and bonds, initiate 
pledges, alumnez gifts, En- 
dowment fund loan. 


$50 initiate pledge, mortgage, 
Endowment fund loan. 


House savings and gifts from 
Seattle alumnz bought lots. 
Building: Seattle alumnz 
gifts, alumne and _ initiate 
pledges, bond sales, Endow- 
ment fund loan. 

$50 initiate notes, bond sale, 
mortgage. 


Stock company, gifts, loans, 
Endowment fund loan. 


Alumne gifts, $100 initiate 
pledges, mortgages, loans. 


KAPPA ALPHA THETA HOUSES BUILT 


Remarks 


First women’s house built on 


Stanford campus. - 

modeled, enlarged 1918. 

Free of debt in 1922. 
Clear of debt 1923. Sold 1923. 


Clear of debt in 1923. 


Clear of debt in 1923. 

First women’s house built at 
University of California. 
Theta architect, Julia Morgan, 

Wonderful garden. 

A remodeling and _ enlarging 
equal to new building. 

1924 large addition built by 
loan from Endowment fund 
and increased mortgage. 


This house was bought not built. 
Burned in 1928. 


Some bonds were bought and 
given house. 

Furnishings were gifts—living 
rooms by Mrs. H. R. Temple- 
ton, Theta, and her husband, 
and also parents of a Theta. 
Bed rooms furnished as mem- 
orials by different groups of 
members. 

Sold in 1928 when Butier col- 
lege moved to new campus. 
By same plan ready to build 
a $65,000 house on new 
campus when its streets open- 
ed. 

Enlarged in 1928 by Endow- 
ment fund loan. 


Security National Bank Okla- 
homa city trustee, manages 
retirement of debt from rent 
chapter pays. 

On land leased from Washburn 
college. 


Bought house rented eleven 
years and built a house 
around it—practically all 
new house. 

Initiation pledge started first 
year as chapter, so paid cash 
for lots. 


Initiate pledges started many 
years before built, so had 
good start. Bond sale a busi- 
ness proposition in Tacoma. 

Lots purchased from chapter 
house profits over several 
years. 

First women’s house built at 
Nebraska. Rho had also the 
first rented house here. 
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Chapter 


Beta Theta 


Tau 


Beta Upsilon 


Beta Delta 
Beta Iota 
Alpha Theta 


Beta Omicron 
Alpha Rho 


KAPPA 


Date 


1926 


1927 


1927 


1928 
1928 
1928 


1928 
1929 


Finance Methods 


Proceeds of sale of old house, 


bonds, mortgage. 


25% accumulated by alumnz 
gifts, $100 initiates pledges, 
profits on book shop and vari- 
ous other money making 
schemes, mortgage held by 
university for rest to be re- 
tired through rent. 

$100 initiate pledge, bond sale, 
mortgage, Endowment fund 
loan, gifts from Portland 
alumne. 

Stock company, 
fund loan. 
$100 initiate pledge, Endow- 
ment fund loan, mortgage. 
Stock company, bond sale, En:- 

dowment fund loan. 

$100 initiate pledges, mortgage. 

Loan from bank, $500 loans 
from ten alumnae, $10,000 
cash from member pledges. 


Endowment 
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ALPHA THETA HOUSES BUILT, Con’t 


Remarks 


Owned house (bought in 1916) 


when installed in 1920. Sold 
it in 1926. Contract for new 
house included furnishings. 

Built on Northwestern campus 
as part of college’s dormitory 
plan. 


Owned lots, free of debt, fifteen 
years before built. 


Owned lots, free of debt, several 
years before built. 


KAPPA ALPHA THETA HOUSES BOUGHT 


Chapter 


Eta 


Upsilon 


Alpha Nu 


Tota 


Alpha 


Alpha Chi 


Beta Zeta 


Lambda 


Beta Gamma 


Alpha Gamma 


Omicron 


Date 


1907 


1916 


1911 


1919 


1920 


1920 


1920 


1922 


1922 


Finance Method 


Gifts from alumnsx, Eta asso- 
ciation dues of $50 per mem- 
ber, bond sale, 

Proceeds of sale of first house, 
sale $250 and $500 bonds, 
Eta association dues. 

Gift pledges from alumnae, $10 
a year for ten years, similar 
initiate pledge, mortgage, En- 
dowment fund loan. 

Stock company $25 a share, 
each initiate must take at 
least one share. 


Stock company $25 a share, 
4% interest, mortgage, each 
initiate must buy one share 
by yearly $5 payments, En- 
dowment fund loan. 

Gift pledges from alumna, simi- 
lar pledges from _ initiates, 

mortgages, Endowment fund 
loan. 


Stock company $100 a share, 
mortgage, one share stock 
each initiate must buy. 

Escrow contract with seller, to 
be paid by rent and $50 in- 
itiate and alumnez pledges, 
Endowment fund loan. 

Investments from sale of lodge 
in 1897, alumne stock sale, 
mortgage. 


6% bond sale, Endowment fund 
loan, $50 initiate pledges. 

Stock sale, $10 a share, each 
initiate takes ten shares, 
alumne all they can, shares 
bear interest after mortgage 
and Erdowment fund loan 
are paid. 

Stock company, bond sale, En- 
dowment fund loan. 
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Remarks 
Sold in 1915. 


Extensively remodeled and en- 
larged. 


Remodeled and enlarged. 


House bought by a Theta’s 
uncle, Mr A. E. Chaney, in- 
stallment payments fv him 
met by rent and stock sales. 
Remodeled and_- enlarged 
1927. 

House enlarged and remodeled. 


House built in seventies by 
family with Theta daughter, 
sold to another family with 
several Theta daughters, so 
scene of many Theta func- 
tions before Alpha bought it. 
1876 Grand convention ban- 
quet held in it. Extensively 
remodeled and enlarged in 
1924. 

Extensively remodeled and en- 
larged in 1929. 


Remodeled and enlarged in 
1926. 


June, 1928, the alumna who 
held the mortgage, Jean 
Christie Bull (Mrs. W. L.), 
burned the mortgage, a gift 
to the chapter. House free 
of debt 1928. 

Remodeled and enlarged in 
1928. 


Remodeled 1927. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


CHAPTER HOUSES 
OF 


KAPPA ALPHA THETA 


“Here they give me greeting, 
House me warm within, 
Break their bread and share it 
With the heart of kin. 

Here the ruddy hearth-light 


Gives a summer welcome.—” 


PEABODY 
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Kappa—UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


1116 Indiana street, Lawrence 


EEE ——————— Ct 


For 30 girls and chaperon 
Annual rent $1,350 


Built 1912, enlarged 1924 
Cost $28,000 
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ALPHA LAMBDA—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


4621 Seventeenth avenue N.E. Seattle 


For 28 girls and chaperon 
Annual rent $3,000 
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Bera Era—UNIversity or PENNSYLVANIA 
214 South McAlpin street, Philadelphia 
Bought 1928 Lodge 
Cost $8,000 Annual rent $900 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


IDEALS IN ACTION 


“Linking our hands in an effort to do 
What the world leaves in its hurrying strife.” 


LOAN AND FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Our SACRAMENTAL GIFT 


Ye who have taken richly, 
Give to the heart that yearns; 

Ye who have loved the altar, 
See that the flame still burns! 


The wine, the song, the glory of fire; 
The vision, the hope and the great desire! 


Ye who have held the chalice, 
Think of the first that cries; 
Give while the chorus are singing, 

Give ere the incense dies! 


The temple of youth with the light divine, 
Shall be closed so soon to her heart and th'ne! 


WIinirreD Wess, Phi 


ITH this poem the Scholarship fund opened its 1922 con- 

vention campaign for increased funds and for its service 
as the national work of the fraternity. Some national service, 
for which all chapters worked, was becoming the practice in most 
fraternities. The question of the day was—what national serv- 
ice, if any, shall Kappa Alpha Theta undertake? Many avenues 
of service were open—many suggestions were made—then the 
fraternity awoke to the fact that it had had for twenty years a 
truly national service that could use effectively all the funds 
that the fraternity could supply. So this convention wisely de- 
cided to concentrate Theta effort, outside of home communities, 
on the increase and development of the Scholarship fund, to- 
day known as the Loan and fellowship fund. | Members of 
Kappa Alpha Theta everywhere were urged to participate in 
the welfare work of their own communities, and then do what- 
ever more they could for the National service of Kappa Alpha 
Theta—its Loan and fellowship fund. 
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It was in 1902 that Josephine Cook Lippincott (Mrs J. B.) 
Kappa, first suggested to Los Angeles alumne chapter that it 
establish a Scholarship fund, which should be allowed to accumu- 
late until its annual interest would be $600, when each year a 
$600 scholarship would be given some Theta for graduate study. 

Los Angeles alumne adopted the suggestion with great en- 
thusiasm, and began to collect funds toward the project. By 
1905 the plan had so developed that it was presented to Grand 
convention by Los Angeles alumne with the recommendation 
that it become a national, rather than a chapter, undertaking. 
Convention accepted this recommendation, appointed Los An- 
geles alumne custodian of the fund, and authorized it to collect 
money for the fund. 

At first in spite of persistent and enthusiastic effort, money 
came in slowly. Los Angeles alumnez was often discouraged, 
but never so discouraged as to cease to work for the fund. By 
1907 it was ready to suggest a national committee, six alumne, 
each residing in a different section of the country, which should 
undertake the securing of subscriptions. Convention accepted 
this recommendation, and this wide spread committee did much 
to stir up interest in the fund. Yet to the 1909 convention could 
be reported only a total of $600 in the fund. But by the next 
convention this had become $2500. A new source of contribu- 
tions was provided when this 1911 convention voted to give the 
fund one fourth of every national initiation fee. As this fee 
was then $3.00, that meant that every initiate would contrib- 
ute seventy-five cents to the fund. (In 1917, when the national 
initiation fee was raised, the Scholarship fund was made the 
beneficiary of one dollar from each such fee.) The fund re- 
ceives approximately $700 per year now from initiation fees. 
The 1911 convention voted too for a fifty cent per capita an- 
nual contribution from every member of an alumne chapter; 
but this action never was really effective and was soon dropped, 
as alumnz chapters protested against the additional tax, more 
because they wished the Scholarship fund to be a real gift fund 
than because of the amount of money involved. 

During 1912-13 the committee made an effort to increase 
the fund through Life endowments of $25 each, the goal being 
four hundred such endowments, an average of seven to each 
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the Committee 
ae April, 1916 


chapter, college and alumne. While the goal was not reached, 
many life endowments were paid, and the plan served to gener- 
ate enthusiasm for the fund, and to disseminate knowledge of it. 
While the fund was growing, there were occasional requests 
for loans from it, as students were misled by the fund’s title, 
thinking it was available for use of any Theta at any time. 
Grand council becoming convinced that it would be some 
years before the fund would reach an amount where the original 
fellowship plan would be a reality, and realizing the great need 
of a real loan fund to help many members complete their courses, 
urged the committee to make the fund available for undergradu- 
ate loans. After much discussion the committee agreed to sub- 
mit a recommendation for such a change to the 1913 convention. 
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The plan adopted by this convention was: 

1. Sixty per cent of the fund to be available for loans. 

2. Interest to be charged at the rate of four per cent. 

3. Applications to be granted at the discretion of the com- 
mittee advising with the District president of the applicant’s 
chapter. 

4. Loans to be payable within two years after the benefici- 
ary leaves college. Eixtension of time at the discretion of the 
committee. In case of more aplications than could be filled, pre- 
ference given for the following points: security, nearness to 
graduation, scholarship, ability to pay the loan. 

5, Loans to be not less than $50 or more than $350 to one 
person. — 

6. Security to be asked in the form of two endorsements 
of the note by financially responsible members, active or alumne, 
of the applicant’s chapter. 

(In 1915 the amount of the fund that could be loaned was 
increased to 90%. Profiting by experience, when many extra 
demands were made on the fund through the drain of war years, 
this was changed so that the entire total of the fund was available 
for loans, a practice that continues. ‘Today, the maximum loan 
is $700, security is not asked, an installment plan of repayment 
is in force, no applications are denied for lack of funds—the En- 
dowment fund providing emergency loans.) 

This proved to be the best possible method of increasing the 
fund, for when the fund was really being of service, alumne 
chapter after alumnez chapter began to make large annual gifts. 
The fund increased rapidly. But not so rapidly as the need for 
its service. 

So, in order that no Theta who needed a loan, should be de- 
prived of aid, Grand council voted to make loans from the En- 
dowment fund to the committee, at the same rate of interest the 
student loans would bring in, whenever the fund was unable to 
fill all requests of the year. At times the Scholarship fund has 
had as much as $2000 help from the Endowment fund, such loans 
being repayable whenever the Loan and fellowship fund has a 
surplus at hand. 

In 1922 the fund had reached and passed the original goal 
of $15,000. $4,315 had been loaned and repaid. So the dis- 
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cussion of a graduate fellowship was in order. But educational 
costs had grown so, that it was deemed inexpedient to offer a 
fellowship of less than $1200, so effort was again centered on 
increasing the fund and of furthering the handling of under- 
graduate loans. At this convention, which decided to make the 
Scholarship fund the fraternity’s one national service, a new aim 
for the fund was set. There should be no final figure for the 
fund. Once it had met all the demands for loans from Theta 
undergraduates, surplus should be used to establish student loan 
funds; the ultimate goal, a Kappa Alpha Theta student loan 
fund, open to any qualified student and administered by the col- 
lege, on every campus where there is a chapter of the fraternity. 
Four fellowships should be created in honor of the four Found- 
ers, as rapidly as the fund’s size justified such fellowships. The 
first fellowship was to be known as the Bettie Locke Hamilton 
Social service fellowship; the special field for the fellowships 
honoring the other Founders to be determined when funds for 
them had accumulated. 

The first Bettie Locke Hamilton Social service fellowship 
was granted in March 1924 to Elizabeth Brownell Collier, 
Lambda, an assistant professor at Hunter college. Miss Collier 
had been for some years studying the functions and achievements 
of the League of Nations, and with this fellowship was able to 
complete this investigation. ‘The second fellowship is to be 
awarded in 1929-80. 

The fund’s total on December 31, 1928, was $46,722.88. 
There were then 149 outstanding loans, and 365 loans had been 
made and repaid. Surely this record of loans proves the Fund’s 
value and the need for its service. It is interesting to note, that 
only two loans made from the fund have not been repaid: in 
both cases, misfortune and unusual troubles came to the girls, so 
the committee canceled their loans. In neither case did the fund 
suffer actual loss, as special gifts from interested sources were 
immediately forthcoming to cover the amount of these loans. 

The fund has had large gifts and small gifts, some of the 
smallest representing self-sacrifice as great as involved in the 
larger ones. Most every alumne chapter makes an annual con- 
tribution to the fund; a few college chapters do too, but as few 
college members have their own incomes, it is not expected that 
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college chapters contribute more than the per cent of each na- 
tional initiation fee which goes to the fund. To record all the 
gifts made to the fund is impossible, to mention only part of 
them specially would be to discriminate seemingly. But a 
few gifts seem to deserve special recognition. Los Angeles 
alumne chapter has assumed the entire expense of administra- 
ting the fund, so that the fund should never be out one cent for 
such necessary work; this chapter too has paid for much of the 
printed publicity, circulars, etc. that have been necessary in 
collecting the fund. When Epsilon chapter had to return its 
charter, because of anti-fraternity rules at Wooster, it sold the 
equipment of its well furnished rooms and gave the proceeds to 
the Scholarship fund. 

As it is impossible to list all gifts, so is 1t equally impossible 
to name all who have worked on the committees in charge of the 
fund, the great majority of them from Los Angeles alumne. A 
list of the “official” committees is appended. 

Kappa Alpha Theta is proud that this fund has been, and 
will continue to be, a purely volunteer gift fund, every cent came 
to the fund because Thetas wished to give it. Proud is the fra- 
ternity of the long list of members the fund has helped attain 
their degrees and become fine leaders and valuable citizens. 


THETAS WHO HAVE SERVED ON LOAN AND FELLOWSHIP 

FUND COMMITTEE 

Alford, Bertha Barnard (Mrs J. H.) Omega 

Ayres, Helen Lowry (Mrs A. B.) Alpha Mu 

Barnwell, Sue, Phi 

Beasley, Edith Wilcox (Mrs W. A.) Phi 

Brooks, Edna Wilde (Mrs E. H.) Omega 

Cummins, Mary, Iota 

Kichrodt, Elizabeth Clinton (Mrs C. W.) Gamma 

Ellis, Edith Ravenscroft (Mrs Laurence) Gamma 

Elmendorf, Minnie Swezey (Mrs George) Rho 

Finch, Helen Parker (Mrs H. A.) Omega 

Gardner, Edith Jordan (Mrs L. N.) Phi 

Garrettson, Marion Whipple (Mrs E. A.) Omega 

Goettler, Edna, Delta 

Hanna, Alberta, Phi 

Hanna, Ray, Phi 

Heineman, Ada, Phi 


Heineman, Irene Taylor (Mrs A. S.) Omega 
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Hughes, Betty, Omicron 

Keyes, Marian, Tau 

Laughlin, Ada Edwards (Mrs Homer) Phi 
Lavayea, Grace, Upsilon 

Lindley, Bertha Coffin (Mrs J. E.) Omicron 

_ Lindley, Ida, Omicron 

Lippincott, Josephine Cook (Mrs J. B.) Kappa 
Locke, Lucille White (Mrs J. W. F.) Alpha Delta 
McAvoy, Hazel White (Mrs R. C.) Phi 
McCrea, Lou Whipple (Mrs E. P.) Omega 
McKeen, Ethel Burt (Mrs A. B.) Eta 
Matzinger, Irene Parkes (Mrs Philip) Tau 
Miltimore, Catherine, Omicron 

Muma, Alice Hicks (Mrs Irwin) Omega 
Neal, Anne McVicker (Mrs Paul) Alpha Chi 
Overton, Georgia Caswell (Mrs Eugene) Phi 
Philips, Maud, Eta 

Phillips, Katherine Coffin (Mrs L. A.) Alpha 
Powers, Edith Hill (Mrs J. M.) Phi 

Pratt, Helen, Eta 

Prewitt, Mary Graham (Mrs David) Phi 
Spalding, Jane, Phi 

Troy, Helen Abrams (Mrs John) Psi 

Wall, Mabelle Barlow (Mrs E. T.) Phi 
Whitcomb, Elizabeth, Omicron 

Wilson, Justina Leavitt (Mrs H. W.) Upsilon 


SERVICE BUREAU 

The 1913 convention discussions showed that many alumne, 
particularly those distant from college chapters, would like to do 
some definite fraternity work that was not money raising, which 
was all they could do for the Scholarship fund. Clara Lynn Fitch 
(Mrs George) Kappa, suggested that a Service bureau be or- 
ganized. The suggestion led convention to authorize such a 
Service bureau with Mrs Fitch appointed as chairman to organ- 
ize the bureau, appoint its committees, and plan its activities. 

Service bureau membership during its first two years in- 
cluded one representative from each alumnez chapter and such 
individual alumnae as wished to join in its work and pay the 
annual twenty-five cents dues. Kach member regularly re- 
ceived the Bimonthy. 

The board was organized with Mrs Fitch, chairman; Helen 
Reed Keiser (Mrs R. L..) Gamma, secretary. Committees were 
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—publicity, foreign lands, housing, vocational, and college con- 
ditions. Leaflets were distributed among alumne, explaining 
the plans of the bureau and its opportunities for furthering fra- 
ternity usefulness. 

To the 1917 convention Mrs Fitch reported: “We plan to 
study conditions of college and fraternity life so that we may 
work wisely with American educators in the changing conditions 
of feminine education. We have a committee on foreign lands 
to get in touch with expatriated Thetas; a committee on publicity 
for efficient work against anti-fraternity sentiment; a vocational 
committee gathering material to assist girls in planning college 
courses that will help them later in their chosen vocations, and 
organizing a group of alumne to advise as to demands and re- 
turns of different professions. We have housing committees in 
sixteen of the larger cities which call on stranger Thetas in those 
cities, helping them to get located and find their place in the life 
of the city. Some work has been done investigating Theta pro- 
blems. ‘The work grows and widens so steadily that plans alter 
and broaden as we go on.” 

This convention abolished the bureau dues, the only con- 
dition for membership to be willingness to do work for the 
bureau. Late that summer, Mr Fitch died, and Mrs Fitch found 
it impossible to continue the work. 

The newly appointed Service board was—chairman, Flora 
Cotton, Alpha Epsilon; secretary, Laura Sherman, Alpha Ep- 
silon; vice-chairman, Margaret Lothrop, Phi. This staff served 
through the bureau’s most difficult term, the war period when 
Thetas, like everyone else, were almost exclusively interested in 
war service. 

Miss Cotton writes: “The board tried to carry on Mrs Fitch’s 
splendid ideas for alumne advice to undergraduates in the choice 
of proper courses for the work they planned to take up after 
college. Miss Lothrop was interested in the rushing question 
and took that investigation entirely on her shoulders. Miss Sher- 
man, and later her successor as secretary, Marie Boisen Bradley 
(Mrs Morton) Beta, and I found chairmen of committees to 
investigate scholarship, Margaret Connor Vosburg (Mrs E. D.) 
Iota, chairman; chapter house conditions and chaperons, Mar- 
garet Philbrook Neff (Mrs Paul) Kappa, chairman; chapter 
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house building, Julia Hainer O’Connor (Mrs C. J.) Rho, chair- 
man; why Thetas leave college without degrees, Alice MecCul- 
lough Owen (Mrs Hubert) Rho, chairman; and what might 
be done in regard to writing the fraternity’s history for its 
fiftieth birthday, Clarice Ryther Kaufman (Mrs J. P.) Alpha 
Epsilon, chairman. When Mrs Kaufman resigned to devote her 
time to war work, Mabel Chapin, Chi, continued to gather his- 
tory data. Miss Chapin was a wheel chair invalid from infantile 
paralysis, but eager to devote her time, hands, and brains to 
Theta, as she continued to do until her death. Her courage and 
work were an inspiration to all of us. An information bureau, 
chairman, Clara Fanning, Upsilon, was started. 

“Since letters to the vocational advisers asked for positions 
rather than for information, the bureau soon took up the pro- 
blem of an employment service. Not wanting to duplicate work 
of other organizations, plans were made for cooperation with 
committees of the Association of collegiate alumnz (now the 
American association of university women). In two years 
twenty-six Thetas were found to work on local A. C. A. voca- 
tional committees, and six Theta committees were organized in 
places where there was no A. C. A. organization.” 

The executive staff resigning in 1918, Estelle Riddle Dodge 
(Mrs) Kappa, was appointed chairman, Helen Taylor Bush 
(Mrs J. K.) Delta, vice-chairman, and Leotta Foreman Rawson 
(Mrs Errol) Alpha Lambda, secretary. Seven standing com- 
mittees were organized to carry on the work as planned by the 
former staff. ‘These were: 

Vocation committee, Margaret Connor Vosburg (Mrs E. 
D.) Iota, chairman, with sixteen advisers, Thetas in as many vo- 
cations who were ready to advise undergraduates on vocational 
matters. 

Employment: chairman, Mary Talbott Steele (Mrs L. F.) 
Alpha, with twenty members selected to cooperate with A. C. A. 
committees on opportunities for college women. 

College conditions: Jean King, Alpha Sigma, chairman, 
made studies of rushing conditions and systems of scholarship 
grading in Theta colleges. 

Panhellenic: Lucile Pritchard Rogers (Mrs Lester) Psi, 
chairman, investigated subjects of interest to fraternities in 
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their relations to one another. Notable was the work of one com- 
mittee member, Elizabeth Henry, Alpha Lambda, in preparing 
graphic charts of Panhellenic interests for the 1919 convention. 

Chapter houses: Jane Spalding, Phi, chairman, studied hous- 
ing conditions and plans for financing new houses. 

Courtesy: Martha Davis, Alpha Lambda, chairman. ‘These 
were the committees in the larger cities formerly called housing 
committees, organized for friendly service to Thetas new to the 
locality. 

Information bureau: May K. Flannery, Alpha Beta, chair- 
man, ready to give information to any Theta on any fraternity 
matter. 

The committee on foreign lands was transferred at this time 
to the Alumne secretary’s department, as its work was similar to 
that of state chairmen. 

The officers of the Service bureau made a study of alumnez 
organization, bringing to the 1919 convention recommendations 
designed to increase its efficiency, the main end of which was to 
reach and hold every Theta. From these plans evolved the 
present system of alumne clubs and alumne association mem- 
berships. 

During the next three years the committees changed con- 
siderably. Lorna Lovejoy Steuding (Mrs Paul) Alpha Lamb- 
da, became secretary. ‘The employment committee was dissolved, 
as no practical method to do effective work of the employment 
type developed. ‘The vocational committee continued under the 
chairmanship of Margaret Robertson, Alpha Theta. Agnes 
Lovejoy Shannon (Mrs William) Alpha Lambda, made a study 
of vocational courses in the colleges where Theta has chapters. 
The vice-chairman, Mrs Bush, took the chairmanship of the 
chapter house committee, writing an informative article on house 
building for the March 1921 Kappa Alpha Theta. She also col- 
lected reference literature for the use of chapters contemplating 
building. At the 1922 convention notable features were, Mrs 
Bush’s report on approved methods of financing chapter houses, 
and the paper by Caroline Briggs MacWhinnie (Mrs A. M.) 
Alpha Epsilon, on specifications necessary for an adequate and 
well built chapter house. 

A special committee on Theta service, chairman, Margaret 
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Archdeacon Darrough (Mrs Paul) Alpha Omicron, investi- 
gated the problem of national service by women’s fraternities. 
From this committee’s report the 1922 convention decided to con- 
centrate its national social effort on the Scholarship fund as 
related on pages 393 and 397. 

A new committee, Helen Goode Bragg (Mrs Robert) Alpha 
Lambda, chairman, collected information on Theta chapters and 
their colleges (chapter houses, chaperons, alumnez advisers, vo- 
cational courses in the college) the sort of information which 
prospective college students and their families were eager to 
have. 

Fraternity rules and regulations were compiled by Ruth 
Sleicher Smith (Mrs J. EK.) Alpha Lambda, which compilation 
was used in the 1924 edition of K A © Laws. Roxy Smith 
Bremner (Mrs Robert) Alpha Lambda, worked on a handbook 
of Theta policy. ‘The book was not completed, as most of its in- 
formation was included in the 1925 edition of Laws. Kate 
Adams Weaver (Mrs W. C.) Beta Zeta, collected Panhellenic 
material, which carefully charted, furnished information for 
National Panhellenic studies. 

The history committee began its work in 1920 under the 
chairmanship of Beulah Smith Jones (Mrs. Harry) Alpha 
Lambda. For the story of its work see page 453. 

As the work of the alumne secretary’s staff developed, the 
work of the Service bureau as a separate organization seemed an 
unnecessary duplication. So, at the 1924 convention it was voted 
that “the work of the Service bureau be made a branch of the 
alumnez work centering in the office of the Alumne secretary, 
and that an Associate alumne secretary be appointed to super- 
vise this phase of alumne activity.” 


THE CALL TO ARMS 


When the 1917 convention met at Charlevoix, Michigan, both 
Canada and the United States were enlisted in the world war. 
The fraternity at this convention earnestly considered how it 
could best express its loyality to country and cause. At the sug- 
gestion of Julia Hainer O’Connor (Mrs C. J.) Rho, the de- 
cision was to present the Red cross with funds sufficient to outfit 
the nurses of one base hospital. The amount necessary was 
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$3,800. In charge of collecting this fund through voluntary 
gifts from chapters and individual Thetas, was appointed Lola 
Lowther, Chi. After a nurses’ unit had been outfitted the fund 
contained a balance of $1670, and kept growing. 

When Miss Lowther went abroad in Y.W.C.A. service in 
1918, Margaret Archdeacon Darrough (Mrs Paul) Alpha Omi- 
cron, was appointed chairman of the war fund. By then the 
government had assumed the costs of equipping all further hos- 
pital units. So the next service undertaken by the fraternity 
was to supply one Red Cross worker in France and provide 
money for all her expenses. Ruth Townley, Mu, was chosen 
for this service, going to Bourges, France, as a Red Cross 
canteen worker, arriving about the time the armistice was signed 
and remaining until August of the next year. 

“Please allow me to express the grateful appreciation of the 
Red cross for your contribution to its work in the support of Miss 
Ruth Townley. We appreciate very much the interest of your 
organization and the confidence expressed in giving us the op- 
portunity to enjoy the service of one of your members”: from 
a letter of Mr M. L. Draper, associate director of Red cross de- 
partment of personnel, after Miss Townley had sailed for 
Europe. 

Most of the troop movements, both to and from the front, 
and to all ports from which troops started home to America, 
passed through Bourges. It was the central records office for 
the A.E.F’. and munition works near made it a strategic point 
for all Alhed armies. After three months service here Miss 
Townley was appointed directrice of the canteen, one of the larg- 
est and most important in the war zone, where was maintained 
also a rest room, a dormitory, and a first aid station. With great 
ability Miss Townley performed her services, and was mentioned 
with high appreciation by French authorities before she left 
France. 

Some of Miss Townley’s letters were published in the Kappa 
Alpha Theta. From one, written in December 1918, comes this 
story of her life and work overseas: “Thanksgiving I really ren- 
dered my first service. In the morning I packed baskets with 
matches and cigarettes. In the afternoon I helped at the Casino. 
The Red Cross took over the Casino and Follies for a matinee for 
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convalescent soldiers. The boys came by truck and train. Some 
hobbled in, some were carried. At the door I gave cigarettes and 
matches, and candy. The boys were so cheerful, except one lad 


who cried all the time—nerve shock. ...Some of them had not 
seen an American girl for months. ...we Just couldn’t get away 
meron them’... ... 


“November 30 I received my Red Cross worker’s permit, 
travel permit, army zone permit, and got out of the clutches of 
the omnipresent French police. . . . This canteen is on the line of 
communication between front and seaport... .There are twelve 
girls here working in eight hour shifts. This afternoon I have 
worked as a sandwich girl. I have cut tons of bread and spread 
all kinds of goo, at least seven hundred sandwiches an afternoon. 
At any moment we stop when a troop train arrives. We serve 
them coffee only—anywhere from 200 to 2,000 men. I like 
that. 

“Tomorrow night I take my shift as marmite girl. ‘That 
means I boss the coffee making. There are six boilers called 
marmites, holding about 90 gallons each. We use charcoal for 
fuel, so it takes from two to two and a half hours for the water 
in a marmite to boil. The coffee is put in huge sacks, condensed 
milk added as it is lifted, also sugar, then poured into cans called 
bidous. Fourteen of these are kept filled if possible, standing in 
a trough of hot water ready for train service any minute. One 
bidou will serve thirty men. We serve breakfast from six to 
nine. Fora franc the boys buy coffee, bread, jam and breakfast 
food. Lunch from 12:30 to 2:00; dinner from 6:30 to 8:00. The 
food is good—I enjoy every meal. Any boy without money re- 
ceives his food just the same. We always give back their francs 
if we see their pile is lw—usually they have ‘beaucoup frankies’. 

“We all live in an old villa five minutes’ walk from the can- 
teen. We have hot water, furnace, living and dining room, 
French maid and cooks—all the comforts of home, except that 
the bath tub has a brand-new leak. We eat at the canteen when 
on duty, but we can get all meals at the villa, as well as tea 
at 4:30. All this elegance costs only 200 francs a month, but 
our laundry will make 50 to 75 francs more. Before the war 
Bourges numbered about 45,000. Now the total is over 400,000. 
.... We went to a party at the headquarters of the 20th engi- 
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neers last night ....two Y.M.C.A. entertainers, then dancing. 
Beaucoup boys, few girls. 

“My back aches every night, and there is little time for plea- 
sure, but it is enough to know we have helped the boys. Already 
I have looked at hundreds of pictures of sweethearts, wives and 
babies and heard all about the homes back in the U. S. It isa 
wonderful experience.” 

Beside the service of Kappa Alpha Theta as a fraternity, 
several chapters had their own special war service. Sigma and 
Toronto alumnez contributed more than $4,000 to the Canadian 
Red cross to equip an overseas unit. Columbus alumne financed 
a dispensary for Miss Anne Morgan’s American committee for 
devastated France, collecting more than $700, voluntary gifts 
from Thetas and their families; and making garments to be 
given to the repatries who came to the dispensary. Stanford 
Thetas assisted in financing the Stanford women’s Red Cross 
unit in France. 

Many Thetas were abroad in the service of Red Cross, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., medical corps, governmental depart- 
ments. Here is list of names and service as complete as possible: 

Alpha: Oolooah Burner, Y.W.C.A. in charge of work for 
nurses at various Base hospitals in France. 

Florence Simms, Y.W.C.A. leader of the industrial com- 
mission sent abroad in April, 1919, by the War work council. 
Investigated the industrial situation of women in France and 
England. 

Martha Vickery, in charge of Instituto internazionale Cran- 
don at Rome, where 489 orphans were her puplis. 

Beta: Ruth Frances Woodsmall, Y.W.C.A. in charge of a 
nurses’ recreation hut at Toul, later at Coblenz, Germany, 
finally, executive for work in Serbia. 

Delta: Marguerite Bennett Souther (Mrs W. T.) in charge 
of dietitian unit No. 1, stationed at Mars-sur-Allier, Wolfer- 
dange and Luxemburg. 

Evelyn Miles, Red Cross nurse in France 

Stella Percival Y.M.C.A. canteen worker and entertainer, 
in England and Germany: with regiments of the Rainbow di- 
vision, French corps aviation troops, and Fourth division army 
of occupation. 
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Epsilon: Laura Anderson West (Mrs J. E.) Red Cross 
worker in Vladivostok, Siberia, and on the steamship Heffron, 
carrying 2,000 Czecho-Slovaks to Trieste. 

Eta: Leila Love Brown (Mrs) Red Cross, worked in can- 
teen huts all over France. 

Frances Lakin, Y.M.C.A. canteen work in France. 

Annie Williams McCormick (Mrs W. S.) Red Cross hut 
service at Perigeaux, France. 

Anna Mulheron, American library association librarian in 
Paris. 

Iota: Elsie Church Atkinson (Mrs Kern) Y.M.C.A. hut 
work in France. 

Lena Edwards Sheble (Mrs Franklin) Red Cross, in charge 
of canteen unit, Bourges, France. 

Mary V. Waite, Red Cross searcher, in Paris hospitals most 
of the time. 

Kappa: Rachel Pugh, Y.M.C.A. secretary with 27th di- 
vision at Louverne, then with 28th division at Bazongers, and 
finally at Overhaul Park 762 near LeMans. 

Lambda: Ruby F. Howe, Y.M.C.A. canteen worker at Al- 
levard-les-Bains near Grenoble; at Chatillon-sur-Seine, first at 
central hut and later in charge of the railroad canteen; at Dom- 
front in the LeMans area, attached to the 7th Division of the 
regular army, 55th infantry. 

Ruth Brownell Sheldon (Mrs G. H. Jr.) Red Cross secre- 
tary at base hospital 18, Limoges, France. 

Constance Votey, Medical corps secretary at base hospital 
6, then secretary attached to the American legation at the 
Hague. 

Dorothy Votey, Y.M.C.A. canteen worker and secretary in 
the records department in Paris; at Dix Landes with a forestry 
division; at St Louhes near Bordeaux with ordnance men and 
prisoners. 

Mu: Clara Campbell, American fund for French wounded, 
American committee for protection of children of the frontier, 
in Normandy and Brittany in charge of committee visiting hos- 
pitals and distributing supplies; after affiliation with Red Cross 
in charge of housing for refugees in twenty-five towns south of 
Paris. 
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Florence Peterson, medical corps nurse at hospitals in 
France. 

Ruth Townley, Red Cross canteen worker and directrice of 
canteen, Bourges, France. 

Omicron: Dr. Placida Gardner Chesley (Mrs A. H.) Stan- 
ford women’s unit of Red Cross, in public health department at 
Paris; made a sanitary survey of canteens from Bordeaux to 
Paris; acting head of Red Cross work at embarkation camp at 
St. Nazaire; helped equip laboratories for the Red Cross com- 
mission to Poland, and in April, 1919, went to Poland as head 
of the laboratories with headquarters at Bualystok. 

Rho: Helen Blish Brown (Mrs J. B.) Red Cross canteen 
worker at embarkation camp at St. Nazaire. 

Marion Preece, settlement work at St. Mihiel. 

Emma Swezey, Red Cross nurses’ aid, at Evreaux; later in 
canteen work at Limoges, then Bordeaux. 

Sigma: Dr. Mary Lee Edwards, National American woman 
suffrage association, women’s overseas hospital unit surgeon; 
received lieutenant’s commission in the French army, and Croix 
de Guerre for surgical services under bombardment. 

Louise von Gunten Scroggie (Mrs G. E.) Red Cross secre- 
tary to base hospital unit 13, stationed at Limoges; then to unit 
53 at Langres. 

Madge Robertson Watt (Mrs G. 'T.) Women’s institute or- 
ganizer in England; decorated by King George for this work. 

Tau: Mary Ward Holton Crawley (Mrs J.S.) U.S. Army 
medical corps, at Chateauroux, Bazoilles, Savenay, Mesves and 
Nantes. 

Rachel Jones Hobart (Mrs C. G.) Y.M.C.A. only canteen 
worker with the 309th infantry, second battalion, 78th division; 
canteen hut at Genay in Cote d’Or, 40 miles from Dijon. 

Upsilon: Florence Greiner Berglund (Mrs S. E.) Y.W. 
C.A. canteen service at Bordeaux. 

Dorothy Loyhed Eldund (Mrs Edward) Red Cross can- 
teen service at Colombeys-les-Belles. 

Mary Janet Fraser, Red Cross laboratory technician for 
children’s bureau in a French Pouponniere just outside Ver- 
sailles; then in canteen service in the Gare du Nord. 

Pierrie Jones, executive head of Y.W.C.A. office in Paris. 
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Alice McCoy, Red Cross canteen service at Colombeys-les- 
Belles. 

Phi: Florence Burrell, Department-Surgeon-general, 
France, reconstruction aid, Base hospitals 6 and 114, both at 
Bordeaux. 

Mary Moore Clark (Mrs Robert) Red Cross representative 
of home communication and home service in base hospitals. 

Katrine Fairclough, Almeric Paget corps physical therapy 
worker in Britich military orthopedic hospitals, at Oxford, Eng- 
land, and later at Liverpool. 

Florence Heywood, Pouwponniere des orphelins de la guerre 
in Paris, later at Nice. 

Hope Kerwin, A.E.F’. telephone operator in France, rating 
as a first class private in the army. 

Helen Lathrop, American library association, in charge of 
the Paris A. L. A. libraries, the center of distribution for the 
soldiers books and the Hut libraries. 

Margaret Lothrop, Stanford women’s unit of Red Cross, 
searcher at base hospital 46, Perigueue; then same work at Camp 
No. 1, St. Nazaire. 

Elizabeth Hogue Moore (Mrs H. 8S.) U. S. Navy, Chief 
nurse, navy base hospital at Stralhpeffer, Scotland. 

Dr. Virginia Murray Palmer (Mrs S. C.) Red Cross child- 
ren’s bureau at Lyons, then in charge of children’s medical re- 
lief and dispensaries at Chateau des Halles. In February, 1919, 
joined the Red Cross expedition to fight typhus in Poland. 

Chi: Martha Allen, Y.M.C.A. reconstruction worker at 
Chateau Thiery. 

Blanche Merritt Baker (Mrs F. L.) Directrice of American 
women’s bureau at Paris, headquarters for canteen service 
among French soldiers; served at Sorcy-sur-Meuse, Chantilly, 
Bruley, Strasbourg, as well as at Paris. 

Winifred Buck, Red Cross recreation hut worker at con- 
valescent hospitals 61 and 47, and evacuation hospital 22, at 
Beaune and Paris. 

Maude Merritt Davis (Mrs D. A.) in Paris with her husband 
who was director of Les foyers du soldat union Franco-Ameri- 
caine, took active part in the college women’s union work and 
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Y.M.C.A. activities, and kept open house in Paris for lonely 
Americans. 

Hildegard Hamilton, French Red Cross assistant to the nuns 
who were nurses in the French military hospitals at Castres, 
Tarn, France, being the only American girl in Castres. 

Lola Lowther, Y.M.C.A. canteen worker at Aix-les-Bains; 
reconstruction work at Chateau-Thiery. 

Barbara Treat Murtfeldt (Mrs W. F.) Y.M.C.A. assist- 
ant in canteen, canteen equipment expert, director of canteen, at 
Harve, then at Coblenz, Germany, then Antwerp. 

Psi: Lewise Halliday, Y.M.C.A. canteen worker at base 
hospital 8, Savenay, and at embarkation camp, St. Nazaire. 

Leilah Pugh Hobbs (Mrs H. H.) Red Cross motor corps 
of a hospital in Brittany. 

Marjorie Johnson, head of the Milan unit of Red Cross. 

Dr. Clelia Mosher, Red Cross medical investigator with 
children’s and refugee’s bureau in Paris, from where were made 
trips all over France organizing children’s relief. 

Omega: Mirian Clapp Dyer-Bennett (Mrs Richard) Red 
Cross canteen worker in France. 

Elizabeth Eames, American committee for devastated 
France, head of a unit at Laon, France. 

Marion Fitzhugh, Y.M.C.A. foyer du soldat at Laon, mem- 
ber of the committee for devastated France. 

Marjorie Paterson Hoover (Mrs I. W.) Red Cross canteen 
service at Paris, then hotel clerk at the A.R.C. Tuileries hotel 
for enlisted men. 

Dorothy Rieber Jerolomon (Mrs Ira) Red Cross nurses’ aid 
at the Whitelaw Reid hospital in Paris. 

Margery Lynch, Red Cross canteen service at Paris, Orry- 
la-Ville and Dijon. 

Florence Wilson, Red Cross canteen service at Sur-Villier 
and at Orry-la-Ville, and station canteen for Americans at 
Dijon. 

Maude Cleveland Woolworth (Mrs Selim) Red Cross 
nurse in Paris, then in home communication work at Toul and 
Beauvais, then Brest. Under fire at Mont Didier, where she 
searched for wounded. Received U.S. distinguished service 
medal. 
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Alpha Beta: Edith Coale, with American Friends service 
committee, nurse at Entremont, convalescent home for repatries ; 
at Chalons-sur-Marne, a maternity home and creche for refu- 
gees; at Bettancourt, general hospital for women and children. 
| Marion S. Comly, Mission Anglo-Americaine de la Societe 

des Amis, served at Samoens, Bar-le-Duc, Charmont, Clermont- 
en-Argonne and Neuilly, doing reconstruction work, which 
ranged from selling bread in a baker-less village to nursing 
small children through the measles. 

Mabel Sullivan D’Olier (Mrs F. W.) with Friends Recon- 
struction service, in charge of canteen for refugees returning to 
their homes in devastated district around Varennes. 

Anna Miller Smith (Mrs W. E.) with American Friends 
service committee, social worker in relief department at Grange- 
le-Comte, at Moreuil-le-Post, and at Pargny-les-Peims. 

Martha Speakman, in charge of an orphanage, l’E'sperance, 
at Etretat, France. 

Alpha Gamma: Minnie Hughes Ward (Mrs Arthur) Am- 
erican fund for French wounded, later Red Cross Motor unit 
and interpreter for nurses and doctors, drove between dispen- 
saries at Paris, Nancy, Neuves-Maison, and Prague, Bohemia. 

Alpha Delta: Helen Harrison Brown (Mrs. W. N.) Red 
Cross (one of three workers financed by Goucher college) bureau 
of refugees in the Department of Gard at Nimes; hospital hut 
worker at Mars-sur-Allier; a searcher at Marseilles, later at St. 
Nazaire. 

Louise Pennington, Y.M.C.A. hut secretary and canteen 
hostess; in charge of officers’ club, A.E.F. university, Beaume, 
Cote-d’or; then hostess worker at the International allied games, 
Pershing stadium, Paris. 

Alpha Epsilon: Elizabeth Morrison, Red Cross civilian re- 
lief work in Italy, headquarters at Monteporzio; received two 
decorations from the Italian government, and a gold medal from 
Vittorio e communi del distretto, towns of the invaded district 
where she worked. 

Alpha Zeta: Mary Anderson, Y.W.C.A. in charge of the 
“Little Red Hut” at Angers, made famous by memorable visits 
of General Pershing, a home center for nurses in the military 
hospitals. After it closed Miss Anderson had charge of a tea 
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room for women workers in Paris; her trip home was as a naval 
officer in charge of the first contingent of war-brides. 

Alpha Eta: Agnes Amis, Y.W.C.A. recreation secretary 
at Foyer des jeunes filles Montpelier, France. 

Ellen Duffy Wise (Mrs W. W.) Y.M.C.A. canteen service 
at St Mals, headquarters of the Brittany leave area. 

Alpha Iota: Frances Hayes, Y.W.C.A. entertainer, first 
at Issoudun, American flying field; then one of two girls in 
charge of a hut at Post Montier; later entertamment secretary 
for eleven huts and assistant to the army’s entertainment officer. 

Alpha Lambda: Gladys Easterbrook Collins (Mrs Joseph) 
reconstruction aid in France. 

Alpha Mu: Sue Bryan, Red Cross hostess in recreation huts 
at base hospitals in Paris, in Vosges mountains, near Verdun, 
at Bazoilles-sur-Meuse, and at Tours. 

Alpha Nu: Alpha Buse, Y.W.C.A. worker in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. 

Alpha Xi: Mabel Smith Fenton (Mrs Ralph) by request 
of the French high commission a confidential translator in the 
Maison de la press (propaganda division of French ministry of 
foreign affairs) at Paris. Later Red Cross work, searching for 
American wounded in the hospitals of Paris; and canteen worker 
in the club for Sorbonne students. 

Alpha Pi: Marcia Bisbee, Red Cross nurse in France. 

Emily Covert Heaton (Mrs N. D.) U.S. Army base hospi- 
tal unit 26, the Mayo unit—assistant chief nurse, work mostly 
executive at hospital center of Allerey, where were 20,000 hos- 
pital beds. : 

Gertrude Healy Shorb (Mrs P. E.) head aid of reconstruc- 
tion unit 27, in service overseas. 

Alpha Tau: Katherine Dabney Ingle (Mrs John) Red Cross 
tuberculosis bureau, director of children’s work in open air 
sanatorium at Chateau Hachette in the village of Plessis-Robin- 
son; loaned by Red Cross to Hoover commission for relief in 
Belgium and northern France; later joined a canteen unit at 
Lille. 

Alpha Upsilon: Mary Alexander, Army nurses’ corps, with 
base hospital 58 at Rimancourt, then at Mesves hospital center 
with base hospital 54. 
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Day Monroe, Y.W.C.A. manager of the hostess house in 
Paris known as the “Cambridge and Oxford hotel”. 

Marion Thompson, Red Cross head searcher at Savenay, 
directing a staff of 14 workers. 

Alpha Psi: 'Tirza Dinsdale, Y.W.C.A. worker in Italy. 

Beta Delta: Jane Rider, Red Cross, one of eight American 
women connected with American canteens in London, who were 
invited to become associate members of the “first to fight” forces 
by Major Charles U. Gilchrist, commanding officer of the U. S. 
marines in England. This invitation was given in recognition 
of the service these women rendered to the marines, and per- 
mitted them to wear the marine corps device. 

A list of all Thetas who were engaged in war work in the 
home countries would look like a catalogue of the fraternity. 
Every one did her part. Thetas who were trained nurses, dieti- 
tians, physicians, social service workers, etc. and who had not 
been drafted for overseas service, rose to high rank in hospitals, 
reconstruction bases, army camps. Executive ability, gifts as 
speakers, carried others into the lime light, where they served 
with distinction and honor. The great majority served earnestly 
and efficiently, though inconspiciously, in the service their com- 
munities contributed toward “making the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” 

DEPAuw Memorial LIBRARY 

When convention met in 1919 the War service fund commit- 
tee reported a surplus in the fund of approximately $1,100. The 
war was over. The question—what to do with this surplus? Con- 
vention decided it should be invested until investigation and re- 
commendations should bring an acceptable answer to that ques- 
tion. 

By 1922 the answer was ready, so convention voted to use this 
surplus to establish at DePauw university a book collection on 
Women in industry, as a memorial to the fraternity’s founding 
at DePauw university. 

When convention met in 1926, the collection was reported 
completed, having been formally presented to DePauw univer- 
sity on February 22, 1926, by Mary Braggs Hughes (Mrs J. 
D. Jr.) Gamma, president of District I. 

The collection was selected and purchased under the super- 
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vision of Elva L. Bascom, 
Mu. The bookplate was de- 
signed by Helen E. Brown, 
Chi. Greencastle alumne 
assisted in preparing the 
books for the shelves. De- 
Pauw university supervised 
the publication of a book list 
of the collection, which was 
printed by the fraternity. 
The balance in the fund 
after the collection was 
presented to DePauw, 
$1,359.27, is to endow the 
collection, an endowment 
adequate to insure the addi- 
tion each year of all new 
material in English on the 
subject. The collection as 
is stands is one of the most 
complete collections in exist- 
ence on Women in industry. 


CoMMUNITY ENTERPRISES 

Because some definite welfare work had been chosen be- 
fore the Loan and fellowship fund became the Theta national 
service, because of a desire to show appreciation of some loved 
member in a special way, or because the need to help in one’s 
own community was imperative, certain special enterprises have 
become associated with certain chapters, college and alumne. 

A. number of chapters have memorials honoring members 
who have died. Alpha Epsilon gave Brown university in 1901 a 
fine copy in marble of the Winged victory of Samothrace in 
honor of one of its charter members, Ida Evelyn Waite. 

Kappa and its alumne in 1904 established a fund, the interest 
to be used to purchase fine books for Kansas university library’s 
English section, as a memorial to May Sexton Agnew (Mrs E. 
H.). The collection’s interesting book plate was designed by W. 
IF’. Hopson. There are now about 300 books in the collection, 
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among them fine editions of Conrad, Hardy, Meredith, Wells, 
Stevenson, Henry James, and Barrie. The 1929 additions were: 
Duchy edition of Quiller- 
Couch and Widecombe edition 

of Phillpot’s Dartmoor novels. 
| Alumne of Alpha Gamma 
chapter, under the leadership 
of Columbus alumne, have a 
memorial room in the Colum- 
bus day nursery. In 1909 they 
endowed one bed there in mem- 
ory of Mary Loren Jeffrey 
(Mrs Walter). Of the pres- 
ent endowment Helen Powell 
Miles (Mrs O. E.) writes: 
“Seven beds used for the tini- 
est of the nursery family are 
in the Theta room, each bearing a silver name plate at its foot. 
A. large silver plate on the door gives the information ‘Kappa 
Alpha Theta memorial room, endowed September 1909.’ For 
it was then the hearts of Alpha Gamma and Columbus alumnez 
were deeply touched by the death of Mary Loren Jeffrey, a 
much loved Theta. Later a plan was evolved for taking a large 
room and furnishing other beds, each bearing a name plate on 
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which is engraved one or more names of Thetas whose lives 
are now being lived in the Other Room. Several 'Thetas are on 
the Nursery’s board of managers. By magazine subscriptions, 
story-telling, directing play hours, gifts of toys and books, 
many Thetas have a thought for the wee tots of those deserving 
mothers who leave them at the nursery while they are working 
away from home.” ‘The upkeep of this room is by a small addi- 
tion on Columbus alumne’s annual per capita dues. 

The Louise Goodbody scholarship, awarded annually to a 
woman student at Indiana university, honors Louise Goodbody, 
Beta, long Dean of women of her Alma Mater. ‘The fund had as 
a modest nucleus a gift in Dean Goodbody’s will; and was many 
times doubled by memorial gifts made by her friends. 

Fraternity chapters at the 
University of Vermont com- 
pete each year for the honor of 
winning the Jacobs scholarship 
cup, which goes to the group 
with the highest average. 'This 
cup was presented to the uni- 
versity by Lambda in honor of 
Mabel Nelson Jacobs (Mrs E. 
C.) who died in 1918. At this 
university there are three an- 
nual reading prizes, endowed 
by Mrs Julia Spear, Lambda. 

Eloise Knowles cottage is 
a residence for self-supporting 
women students at the Univer- 
sity of Montana. It was built 
to honor the memory of Eloise 
Knowles, Alpha Nu, who was 
This fireplace erected in honor of Anna a professor in her Alma Mater. 


Botsford Comstock by Iota of Kappa : 
Alpha Theta 1927 One room was furnished en- 


"(So reads the carved panel) _tirely by the Theta undergrad- 
uate chapter of 1918. 

Alumne of Iota under the leadership of Ithaca alumne 

chapter, gave the Ithaca, New York, Girl Scouts’ camp a great 

stone fireplace honoring Anna Botsford Comstock (Mrs J. H.) 
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the distinguished nature study leader, a Theta beloved by many 
generations of Thetas. The Girl Scouts’ camp is also named 
for Mrs Comstock. The happiest feature of the honor is that 
Mrs Comstock was present when the fireplace was dedicated and 
is a frequent visitor at the camp. 

Syracuse alumnz chapter, aided by Chi members every- 
where, has established a memorial which might well become a 
national custom. In Chi’s new chapter house they built and 
equipped a handsome chapter hall, honoring the thirteen Found- 
ers of Chi chapter. With appropriate ceremony this hall was 
dedicated during Chi’s house-warming week-end in April 1929. 
Five of the thirteen charter members were present when the 


See se 


bronze tablet was unveiled which says: “This chapter hall is 
dedicated to the charter members of Chi chapter of Kappa Al- 
pha Theta, to whose valor and devotion we owe our privilege of 
sisterhood.”” Then follow the names of the Founders and the 
dates, “1889-1929.” The president’s chair for this room was a 
gift from six young Thetas each of whose mother is also an ini- 
tiate of Chi. In Chi’s house there are also eight bedrooms, 
furnished by different classes, each in memory of a member of 
the class no longer living. 

Denver alumnz is especially interested in the Meeker home, 
where it annually supports one child; and in aiding the nutrition 
work of the public schools. It also, each year, contributes a de- 
finite number of new garments to the Needlework guild. 
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Detroit alumnz for a number of years played Santa Claus 
for the Caney Creek community center in Pippipas, Kentucky, 
becoming interested in this work through a member who went 
to the community as a social worker. Everything to make a real 
Christmas for every member of all the families of the seventy 
pupils of the school is shipped from Detroit, each article done up 
as a real Christmas parcel. 

Houston alumne “adopted” several old ladies in a Houston 
home for the aged. Each month these old ladies are guests at 
some sort of entertainment—and at frequent intervals receive 
some tempting dish for their luncheon or dinner. 

For many years, Edna Henry, Beta, was in charge of the 
Social service department of Indiana university hospitals (lo- 
cated in Indianapolis). ‘Through her Indianapolis Thetas be- 
came interested in providing needed services not covered by the 
institution’s budget. ‘The alumne chapter has a Social service 
committee that supervises this work, now concentrated at Robert 
Long hospital. Parties and Christmas gifts for the sick children, 
outfits or jobs for discharged patients, taxi service for working 
mothers so they may visit their sick children—these are the types 
of service the chapter’s committee always supplies on request. 

Kansas city alumne as a member of the City Panhellenic has 
been active in raising funds for the A.A.U.W. Kansas city 
branch project—scholarships for high school girls. 

Milwaukee alumne, from the day of its organization, has 
done social service work at the city’s University settlement. 
Mary Austen Jacobs (Mrs H. H.) Psi, with her husband, 
started, and until her death conducted this settlement house and 
turned to her Theta sisters for emergency service, as they were 
pledged to do or get done whatever was the most pressing need 
of that particular day or week. 

Dr Mary T. Roudebush, Psi, resident physician of Peabody 
college, conducts a free clinic in Nashville. Nashville alumnz 
regularly help her in this work. 

A great tribute to the interfraternity good will of today i is 
the Panhellenic club house in New York city, opened October 1, 
1928. New York alumne chapter of Kappa Alpha Theta took 
an active part in making this dream come true, being spokesman, 
and doer, for all the fraternity’s interest in the project. Here 
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in a modern hotel club, fraternity women visiting, working, or 
studying in the great city can find comfortable quarters at rea- 
sonable rates, and congenial friendliness. 'To New York alumnz 
chapter the Panhellenic club and its activities will continue an 
avenue for fine service. 

Omaha alumne works for the Harriet B. Monroe hospital 
for crippled children, making the children happy by such events 
as “home-made jelly day”, a shower of scrap books, new clothes. 


Dr Gorr Memoriat Room, PirrssurcH Homeoparnuic Hospirau 


Pittsburgh alumne in 1925 furnished a room in the Pitts- 
burgh homeopathic hospital in honor of Dr Ella D. Goff, Mu, a 
pioneer physician of distinction, long an enthusiastic member of 
that alumne chapter. 

Rochester alumne has established cooperation with the city's 
Big Sister movement, providing clothing, fitted sewing bags, 
etc. for girls from institutions for which the society has found 
profitable positions. 

St. Louis alumnez at its monthly meetings, and individual 
members in between meetings, sew for the city’s Baby welfare 
association. 

Spokane alumnez has become the mending and distributing 
bureau of the Christmas work of the Spokane Good Fellows. 
Thetas mend, wrap, and schedule delivery of all toys, ete. col- 
lected by the Good Fellows for the city’s Christmas gift baskets 
for its less fortunate children. 

Tacoma alumne has a Social welfare committee always on 
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call for assisting the city’s Associated charities, especially in 
family case work. 

When Pi chapter returned its charter, it sold its lodge, and 
put the proceeds into a Kappa Alpha Theta scholarship loan 
fund at Albion college. This fund was to provide a scholarship 
each year for an upperclass girl at Albion college. In recent 
years, because of the repayment of early loans, two or more such 
scholarships are awarded annually. Albion Theta club acts as 
custodian of the fund. 

As related elsewhere, the Loan and fellowship fund is an in- 
terest of every alumne chapter, from the one which makes a 
modest $10 a year contribution, to the ones which make a thou- 
sand or more dollars a year for the fund. Los Angeles alumne, 
which has carried the leadership of the fund’s development, 
finds naturally its chief work in boosting and administrating this 
fund. 

Again, as told elsewhere, the work of many an alumne chap- 
ter has centered around the neighboring college chapter. Theta 
alumnz contributions to the solution of college housing prob- 
lems have been tremendous in volume, far reaching in influence. 
Likewise their interest and guidance is a beneficial element in 
college chapter life everywhere. 
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Alphe Lambda Chapter of Kappa Alpha Theta will be 
installed on Alay 21, 1908. (All members of the fraternity are 
expected to wear our colors on that day. Greetings, etc, for the 
new chapter may be senl care Ars. Ellsworth Storey, 270 Darffel 
Drive, Seattle, Washington. Theta Alumnae in Seattle will be 


in charge of the installation. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


THE PRINTED RECORD 
“You bind me to friends so old, you hold me with black and gold.” 


Tue First Sone Book—1877 


ANY songs popular with chapters in the fraternity’s 

youth were written by Beta members. As early as 1874 

Beta had a manuscript song book, containing twenty songs. In 

1877 this chapter printed and distributed the first Theta song 
book. 

This little book contained words, but no music, for nineteen 
songs; most of them written by members of Beta, a few by Al- 
pha members. ‘The songs were for the most part parodies of 
songs well known in those days, or words fitted to tunes then 
popular. The verses merit no extravagant praise, but are as 
good as amateur poets often write. They gave expression to 
the happiness and loyalty of college girls, wherein they served 
to unite the fraternity. That a few had lasting qualities is at- 
tested by the appearance of three of them in nearly every sub- 
sequent edition of the song book, one of these being the best 


q 
Then is love in beauty’s eyes 
When sith Theta trae. 
“Vhe glorious break of day 
Lorinueth ghalness in its sway, 
And each mouth is lovely May, 
Wheo with Theta trae. 


sake ani, 


SONG OF JUBILEE, 


Ain—-smerica, 


Oh Theta nuawtothee, = 
With hearts both lightand free, 
Thy praise we sing, 
We'll spread thy name olersea, 
Oerhilland vale and dea, 
~ Uni the world aa we 
Phy praise shall sing. 


it. 


Come sisters one and all 
Tn onswer to the eall 
M Pheta dear, 


Cone join the choral throng, , 
Let eneh one Joust and long a 
Break forth inne grand sony u 

OF praise to thee, s 


tt 


Loans may our diamonds bright, 2 

Shed torth thea brillant light i 
One steps ty guide, 

May Qrutn and wielom’s light 

Keeop cach one ia the right 


1877 Sone-Boox Cover AND ONE PAGE 
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known ‘Theta song, as it has for many years been associated with 
initiations. These three will be found in the 1925 edition as 
Welcome song, page 10; A prayer, page 3, and Unity and ac- 
tion, page 388. 

No editor is named, nor are the authors of the songs men- 
tioned. May Foland McCune (Mrs C. B.) and Alma Fellows 
Piatt (Mrs R. M.) were Beta’s chief poets in those days, so it 
is probable they wrote many of these songs. In later song books, 
two of the three songs that have survived are credited to Eliza- 
beth Hughes. 

This first song book was tiny, about three by five inches, 
twenty pages in all. Bound in pale yellow paper, its title reads 
Songs of the Kappa Alpha Theta Fraternity. Its appearance 
was hailed with delight, and all chapters—then six—sent orders 
for several copies each. 


SECOND Sone Book—1884 


The second song book appeared in 1884, compiled by Alpha, 
though other chapters contributed songs. Many times between 
1881 and 1884 it is mentioned in Alpha minutes. In February, 
1883, these minutes state: “our sisters from Lawrence, Kansas, 
sent four songs. One of them filled the 
long felt vacancy in our song book by 
being in Latin.” This Latin song does 
not, however, appear in the printed book. 

The supervision of printing and dis- 
tributing the books was entrusted to 
Gamma, since an Indianapolis firm, 
Carlon and Hellenbeck, were the pub- 
lishers. 

This second book was more ambitious 
than the first one. It had words, but no 
music, for 38 songs, just twice the num- 
ber appearing in the first book. There 
were 48 pages, 514 x 71% inches in size. The binding was a 
heavy paper of a dim magenta shade. The title was identical 
with that of the first song book, Songs of the Kappa Alpha 
Theta Fraternity. 

Again, nowhere in the book is there a hint as to the identity 
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of editors or authors. Some of the authors, however, have not 
continued unknown, as the songs of this book which appear in 
later editions carry authors’ names in their titles. 

Beside the three songs of the 1877 edition still appearing 
in the latest (1925) edition, seven songs from this book last ap- 
~ peared in the 1912 edition, where they are numbers 13, 30, 37, 
49, 53, 62,81. Four others last appeared in the 1902 book, where 
they are numbers 40, 56, 62, and 65. 

However, it is not unusual to hear sung today two of the 
songs which were last printed in 1912, T’he round to the tune of 
Captain Jinks, which reads: 

We’re Theta girls of the mystic band, 
We’ll soon be known through all the land 
As the girls who join in mirth and fun 
When earnest work is over. 

We meet with a trip and a hearty grip, 
We girls of the mystic circle. 


And, We still shall cling to Theta, of which the chorus runs: 


Can we forget those college days, 
While life shall last? Oh, never! 

Then let us chant her willing praise 
Forever and forever. 


This book also contains the stanza that some of the older 
chapters sing at the end of an initiation, but which repeated in- 
quiries had failed to locate in print until this early song book 
came to hand. ‘These stately lines, sung to the Dowxology, are— 

Great Spirit whom we all adore 
Grant us thy peace forever more, 


May Theta’s vows, scarce uttered, rise 
A grateful incense to the skies. 


Theta had fourteen college chapters active when this second 
song book was published, but it was not a financial success. How- 
ever, it must have been a welcomed book, for all copies disap- 
peared and for many years its existence was ‘traditional’ only. 
While exploring the attic of what had been her grandmother’s 
home, in the summer of 1909, Charlotte Hall Walker Stone 
(Mrs W. J.) found six copies of this long lost book. When 
the first Kta charter was returned in 1886, it is assumed that 
these books were stored in this attic, as ‘“one of Grandmother’s 
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daughters, Mrs Stone’s aunt, Charlotte Hall Kastman (Mrs S. 
C.) was an initiate of Eta chapter.” 


Tuirp Sone Book—1891 

Beta had publisheod the first song 
book, and in 1891 it published the first 
song book to contain music as well as 
words. The 1887 convention appointed 
Beta to edit a new song book: Beta in 
turn appointed two of its members as 
editors—Ella Rawles Springer (Mrs C. 
H.) and Grace Rawles Wheeler (Mrs 
Alen A bade 

The book was ready for publication 
in 1889, when Beta reported to conven- 
tion that the John Church company, mu- 

sic publishers, required a payment of 

" 50 before printing started, and another $150 before the books 
were delivered. Convention voted to raise this money by chapter 
assessment. ‘The book was printed in 1891. Final payment was 
completed when the 1891 convention levied another assessment 
of thirty cents per active member to cover the last song book 
bills. 


Every song of the 1884 edition reappeared in this 1891 edi- 
tion, twenty-five of the thirty-eight now with music as well as 
words, and twenty with names of authors discovered and an- 
nounced. 

There were fifteen new songs. Five of these are still popu- 
lar: Vive Vamour (1925:98) ; by Anna Botsford Comstock (Mrs 
J. H.) the charming Deep within our hearts united (1925:16) ; 
We are thy children (1925:19) identified with installations; 
Our fraternity (1925:74) ;and Oh, P’ma jolly Theta (1925 :29). 

This third song book not only had the distinction of music 
for all but seventeen of its fifty-three songs, but it was a real 
book with stiff black cloth covers on which appeared in gold let- 
ters, the title Songs of the Kappa Alpha Theta. The book meas- 
ured 5% x 61, the size of every subsequent edition. There were 
52 pages, including for the first time a most welcome “contents” 
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giving titles of songs and page where each appeared. ‘There was 

a Preface too, that began—‘After so many years of toil and 

strife, Beta chapter presents to her sister chapters the long 

wished for song book. We hope the fraternity will be pleased 
and satisfied.” And ended with the further wish— 


We send thee forth, O little book 
From every loyal Beta 

To gladden each fraternal nook 
With songs of joy for Theta. 


FourtH Sone Boox—1902 


Although the third song book 
reached chapters after the 1891 conven- 
tion, the next, 1898, convention ap- 
pointed Chi a committee on a new song 
book. Each following convention re- 
ceived a progress report on the song book 
and passed resolutions requesting chap- 
ters to send contributions for the book, 
until the book appeared nine years later, 
in 1902. 

It was edited by Lucille Baldwin Van- 
Slyke (Mrs G. M.) so the title page 
says, though the preface is signed also 
by Flora M. Darling. This preface says: “Chi chapter is happy 
to present to Kappa Alpha Theta this edition of the song book. 
We wish to beg, as did the compilers of the first book, sincere 
pardon for any omissions.” (Apparently Chi was unaware any 
song book had appeared before 1891, as that is the only previous 
one to have a preface.) “The work has been arduous but truly 
a labor of love.” 

As all but seventeen of the ninety-nine songs in the book 
were new, the work must have “been arduous.” Many of the new 
songs had been favorite chapter songs for years, many others 
had been written under the pressure of the 1899 convention’s 
edict that each chapter must send in three songs by January 1, 
1900, or pay a fine of “$5 for each song not forthcoming.” 

Perhaps the most notable song of the collection is the Theta 
prayer (1925:11) written by Gertrude Bellows Auld (Mrs 
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Howard) Alpha Gamma. Other fine songs are by Margaret 
Boynton Windsor (Mrs P. L.) Iota, to the air of Suabian volks- 
lied (1925:18), Altar song (1925:8) by Clara Lynn Fitch 
(Mrs George) Kappa, and Waltz song (1925:60) by Alice 
Farnsborough and Virginia Claybaugh, Beta. ‘Thirty songs 
from this book are included in the latest, 1925, edition, on pages 
3, 8, 11, 18, 19, 22, 29, 82, 38 (two songs), 41, 44, 49, 52, 54, 60, 
63, 72, 74, 77, 85, 86, 89, 92, 94, 96, 98, 108, 120, 122. 

A curious omission from the book is three songs that are 
among the fraternity’s ceremonial songs, and which have been 
restored to all later editions. ‘These are the familiar arrange- 
ment of the Lord’s prayer, and two songs used in the Initiation 
ritual which were probably omitted because the book appeared 
during an era of renewed emphasis on “secrecy.” 

This fourth song book had 182 pages, was also bound in 
black cloth with a monogram in gold of the Greek letters K A 0 
on the front. There was an index of titles for the 99 songs in- 
cluded. It was published by the F. H. Gilson company of Bos- 
ton from song plates purchased by the fraternity, which thus 
has been able to issue subsequent editions at costs so low that the 
song book is the one Kappa Alpha Theta publication that con- 
stantly yields a profit, though it retails now at seventy-five cents 
a copy. 

FirrH Sone Boox—1908 

At the 1905 convention Hope Davis Mecklin (Mrs J. M.) 
Alpha Epsilon, reported that her chapter and Mu had written all 
other chapters suggesting the selection of a national song. They 
recommended that Grand council appoint a committee which 
should conduct a competition for this national fraternity song. 

The committee appointed was—chairman, Irene Parkes 
Matzinger (Mrs Philip) Tau, Winifred Caldwell Whittier 
(Mrs C. B.), Phi, Seba Moulton, Phi—all members of Chicago 
alumne chapter. At the 1907 convention the songs submitted 
in the competition were sung, but no choice made, the selection 
of a national song being deferred until the next convention. (It 
was not selected until 1916.) The competition committee was 
retained as a committee to issue a new song book. 

This fifth song book, under the supervision of the above com- 
mittee, appeared in 1908. It reproduced 73 songs from the 
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1902 edition, 4 from the 1891 edition which had been omitted 
in the 1902 one, and added 15 new songs—a total of 92 songs in 
the book. 

In this song book appeared for the first time the Loving-cup 
song (1925:20) words and music by members of Kappa, among 
them Jessie Baldridge Lebrecht (Mrs Hal) later to become 
Grand president; and A toast (1925:17) now a familiar part of 
the Pledge ritual. Other new 1908 songs will be found in the 
1925 edition on pages 238, 33, 99, 106. 

The book’s dedication well summarizes the end and aim of 
fraternity song books: 

Go forth, little book, 
To foster fealty, fellowship and fun 
In the fraternity. 

This fifth song book was also published by the Gilson com- 
pany, which used for all reproduced songs the plates the frater- 
nity owned, and sold the fraternity plates for all songs added. 
Its size and cover exactly duplicate those of the 1902 edition, but 
it has more pages, 135, and three indexes— (1) List of contribut- 
ing chapters; (2) Tunes; (3) Titles and first lines. As chapters 
were singing more and more the book was so popular that the 
edition was soon exhausted. 


SIxTH Sone Boox—1912 

The 1911 convention voted for a new printing of the song 
book. Chicago alumnz chapter was asked again to form the 
committee, and it chose Mrs Whittier of the 1908 committee to 
supervise the publication of the new edition. This sixth edition 
appeared in 1912 and is an exact duplication, even in appearance, 
of the 1908 edition except for the addition of three songs, adding 
four pages to the book. One of these new songs was the beauti- 
ful Banquet processicnal, set to the music of the Pilgrim’s 
chorus, which Winifred Webb, Phi, had written for the 1911 
convention; another was the now familiar Then ring out three 
cheers for Theta. 'This edition too was speedily exhausted. 


SEVENTH SonG Boox—1918 
In 1916 Grand Council appointed a committee to prepare a 
new song book—chairman, LaBelle Mahon Stephens (Mrs C. 
M.) Alpha Pi, Selma Hassell Lommen (Mrs A. M.) Alpha P1, 
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Clara Lynn Fitch (Mrs George) Kappa. At the 1917 conven- 
tion Mrs Stephens directed the singing and conducted a com- 
petition for new songs. From this competition was selected the 
ae Alpha Theta national hymn (1925:1) and other fine 
new songs acquired. Mrs Stephens’ 
able conducting has been a feature of 
most every convention since 1917, and 
from each convention at least a few fine 
new songs are acquired at the song fests 
she conducts there. 


The seventh song book appeared in 
1918 with forty old songs reproduced, 34 
new ones and words for fifteen gay paro- 
dies and greetings to be sung to popular 
tunes of the day. Among the popular 
hew songs were—Banquet recessional 
(1925:143) written by Abbie Potts, Iota, for the Minnewaska 
convention of 1913; Chain song (1925:25) ; Theta constellation 
(1925:70) ; Fireside song (1925:39) ;Thetas everywhere (1925: 

4); The Whistle (1925:68). All the new songs in this book are 
spirited, gay, reflecting the spirit of youth, and exhibiting genu- 
ine poetic and musical talent. 

This seventh song book contained 126 pages, including three 
indexes similar to those in the sixth edition. It too was printed 
by the F. H. Gilson company, with the fraternity buying plates 
for the new songs. It had a gay binding, golden yellow with an 
attractive design stamped in black on the front in lieu of the 
usual title. This design, the coat-of-arms surrounded by a chain 
of links, the winner of a competition for a cover design, was 


drawn by Frances Sellers Elliot (Mrs Walter) Alpha Theta. 


EKicuru Sone Boox—1925 

“Songs of Kappa Alpha Theta, LaBelle Mahon Stephens, 
A II, editor, Selma Hassell Lommen, A II, associate editor’’—so 
reads the title page of this eighth song book published in 1925. It 
returns to the early custom of a black cloth cover, with title 
stamped in gold both on the front and backbone. It was printed 
by the ee ge Banta Publishing company, Menasha, Wiscon- 
sin, from the plates owned by the fraternity. There are just 100 
songs in its 150 pages, with one index which combines the data 
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of the three indexes of earlier editions—titles, first lines, tunes. 

In this book are all the 89 songs of the 1918 edition, many 
with their music added for the first time, two ceremonial songs 
(pages 15, 135) omitted from the 1918 edition, and nine new 
songs. ‘The new songs are: T'heta chant (page 57), Kappa Al- 
pha Theta blues (page 123), Higher education (page 180), 
Kappa Alpha Theta girl (page 132), Pledge to Theta (page 
134), Theta mine (page 136), Theta so dear (page 188), 
Friendship song (page 140), Oh, Theta to thee (page 142). 

In the eight editions of the Kappa Alpha Theta song book 
there have appeared a total of 211 fraternity songs—but 100 
of them preserved in the latest edition. Were all the 111 that 
have fallen by the wayside too poor in meter, too local in appeal, 
dependent on too transient tunes for their music, to be worthy 
of preservation? That is doubtful, for as one turns the pages 
of the older editions both words and music are found equal to 
much in the present book. The why of the selecting and dis- 
carding done by each editor will never be known. Perhaps 
some day the fraternity may be able to afford a complete song 
book where all the music that has “fostered fealty, fellowship 
and fun” within the fraternity may find a place of honor. 


Kappa ALPHA THETA MAGAZINE 
With the installing of its second 
chapter, Beta, in May 1870, Kappa AI- 
pha Theta started a system of regular 
interchapter correspondence, each chap- 
ter having one or more secretaries whose 
duty it was to keep in constant touch 
with other chapters. Each chapter had 
also its Grand chapter member, who 
kept the chapter informed of general 
fraternity business as transacted by the 
Grand chapter, the early governing 
body. While there were few chapters, 
this method of unifying them was fairly 
satisfactory and developed interchapter 
friendships. But, asthenumber of chap-  __ 
: . First volume of the frater- 
ters increased, it became more and more nity magazine 
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difficult for one person, or even for several, to handle the large 
amount of correspondence this plan entailed in each chapter. 
The need of a publication to act as a connecting link between 
chapters, and to represent Theta in the general fraternity world, 
became urgent when after fifteen years Kappa Alpha Theta 
found itself in 1885 with fourteen chapters scattered over ten 
states. Without some official organ each chapter would grow 
more isolated from the fraternity as a whole. 

The 1883 convention gave serious consideration to ways and 
means of establishing a magazine. But it seemed too large an 
undertaking. (At this time there were more than a dozen maga- 
zines published by men’s fraternities, and Kappa Kappa Gamma 
had its Golden key, first issued in 1882. Delta Gamma started 
its Anchora in 1884, I. C. Sorosis its Arrow in May 1885.) 

In 1884 Epsilon, Wooster university, by correspondence 
with chapters again proposed a magazine and asked all chapters 
to express an opinion as to its feasibility. 

When convention again assembled, in Ann Arbor, March 
26, 1885, the proposed magazine was an important item on the 
program. ‘I'wo girls from Kappa brought to that convention 
a prepared estimate of costs of printing and an outlined plan for 
publishing a magazine. Olive Thompson, Kappa’s delegate, 
says: “Mame Hudson Keizer (Mrs Dell) was the daughter of 
Major J. K. Hudson, publisher of the T'opeka capital. Through 
her father she procured detailed information as to styles of 
printing and costs of publication. So she and I went to con- 
vention together with high hopes of bringing the first publica- 
tion of a Theta magazine to Kappa chapter. ‘This we succeeded 
in doing.” 

When Kappa assumed the duties of starting, editing, and 
publishing a fraternity magazine it took upon itself a responsi- 
bility that should not be underestimated. Probably the girls 
did not realize how great was the responsibility, for their experi- 
ence in journalistic work was meager, only such as a few of them 
had gained on college publications. That was no real prepara- 
tion for the gathering of news, letters, literary articles, and swb- 
scriptions from fourteen chapters in ten states. But with the 
enthusiasm and confidence of youth they set out on the venture 
and made it a success. 
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The first issue announced the editorial board as—Agnes 
Emery, editor-in-chief; Maggie 
R. Eidemiller, Mary L. Webster, 
associate editors; Hattie B. Has- 
kell, business manager. This ini- 


1885. ‘The dates of the other 1s- 
sues of volume one are—October 
1885, January, 1886, April 1886. 
Bound in Black paper, with Kap- 
pa Alpha Theta printed in gold 
letters across the front, these thin 
little pamphlets (118 pages in the 
four issues) were of a funereal 
appearance, but inside there was 
interesting reading. The sub- 
scription price was set at $1.25 
per volume, or 35 cents a copy. 

The first number contained an 
introductory editorial, a short his- seine ‘eae 

irst editor 

tory of Kappa Alpha Theta, a 
detailed account of the convention at Ann Arbor, by Mamie 
Hudson of Kappa, who had been its secretary, editorials, liter- 
ary matter of various kinds, including original contributions, 
chapter letters—even as today—alumne and fraternity notes, 
and three sets of resolutions of condolence. Magazines of a later 
date added alumne letters, reviews of exchanges, and notices of 
marriages. The introductory editorial of this first number 
states the purposes and hopes of its youthful editors: 


‘From our own Journal we expect much. We wish to hear 
from our chapters and to learn something of the aims, objects, 
and ideas of each. We expect to gain a broader information 
concerning the colleges in which they are located. We will not 
neglect literary excellence. Perhaps more than all else we wish 
to gain an individual and social knowledge of our members. 
We would like our acquaintance with one another to be at least 
as intimate as that which we have already established with char- 
acters famous in past ages. In short, we hope to publish a first- 
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class fraternity magazine. It is well to aim high. We want 
our kite to fly near the sun.” 

In regard to subscriptions the editors were sanguine, and it 
is interesting to note that at least once in the history of the maga- 
zine every Theta’s name was on the mailing list: “The first 
number of Kappa Alpha Theta will be sent to every member of 
the fraternity.” (About 550.) “It is desired and expected” 
(note the expectation!) “that each Theta manifest her interest 
in the paper by sending her address and subscription; also aid- 
ing in its publication by sending to the managers any items of 
general fraternity interest at any and all times. Contributions 
from the alumne are especially solicited, as we hear compara- 
tively little of them through the chapter letters. .... In order 
to complete our subscription list, those intending to subscribe 
will confer a favor and relieve us of extra work by sending their 
names immediately.” 

In these early magazines there is much that seems amusing 
in this day of unadorned speech and direct action. ‘To quote 
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from the history of Theta in this first number: “The secret fra- 
ternity is one of the choicest blossoms culled by student hands, 
and surely a ladies’ secret society was bound to be organized 
sooner or later.”” Interesting are the chapter letters, as they re- 
flect the atmosphere of student life of the time. From Beta: 
“We are all full of interest in progressive measures and heartily 
in favor of increasing and extending the fraternity at large. We 
are flourishing at home and want to see the organization as a 
whole do the same.” Epsilon reports: “To celebrate our decen- 
nial of existence we intend to give a large reception in the ‘leafy 
month of June’ to which the high and mighty ones—yclept 
‘Faculty’—are to be bidden. Seven representatives from each 
of the six gentlemen’s fraternities, and all the ladies of the 
Kappa Kappa Gamma fraternity, will help us to do honor to 
the Queen of fraternities.” 

Extracts from chapter letters of 1885-86 that reflect condi- 
tions far from modern: “This year did not bring much material 
for ladies’ fraternities, and we wish only congenial members to 
work on, for we are very exclusive.” —“Last spring we had some 
trouble with the faculty, but the board of trustees took our part 
and we came out ahead, as heretofore.”——“‘For the past seven 
years, with one exception, a Theta has graduated.” —‘“We surely 
do miss our four of ’85, but we will be obliged to undergo the 
reality of not having them at our chapter meetings.”’—“We 
hope to increase our number as soon as we can find good material. 
It is, of course, a hard-fought battle to win the girl we want, 
as we have two rival societies..... Sometimes the wars are 
fiercely waged, and though hot work for the contestants, it is 
fun for the looker on, and when the conquerors go off victorious 
with flying colors, are like Alexander the Great, ‘looking for 
new worlds.’ ”»—‘‘We extend a hearty welcome to all who this 
fall may become Thetas, and we hope they may all become fa- 
mous in the future as we expect to be.” | 

The gay social whirl as described by Kappa: “The boys have 
been pretty gay this winter. The Phi Gamma Deltas give hops 
every two weeks. ‘They are informal affairs but exceedingly 
pleasant. ‘The Phi Kappa Psis also have parties every two 
weeks. ‘The Betas have only given three parties since the Xmas 
vacation, but they make up in quality what they lack in number. 
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The Phi Delta Thetas gave their first party the 28th of March. 
All the girls went home hoping it would not be the Phi’s last 
party. The Sigma Nus have had one party. I have only spoken 
of the parties to which our girls have been invited.” (Yet alum- 
ne today talk of the “simple social life” when they were in col- 
lege.) 

The magazine was received enthusiastically and given good 
support by chapters. Its subscription list grew slowly, but as 
rapidly as was to be expected. The Kappa Alpha Theta was 
welcomed cordially and given flattering notices by the estab- 
lished men’s fraternity organs. 

Exchanges were a source of interest and fun to the college 
world of the time. Of the twenty-three fraternity magazines 
being published in 1885, three were edited at the University of 
Kansas; Shield of Phi Kappa Psi, Arrow of I. C. Sorosis, and 
the Kappa Alpha Theta. The arrival of other fraternity maga- 
zines was eagerly anticipated, and many a college joke or mock 
quarrel was tossed back and forth, sometimes for several months 
lending spice to the hard task of editing. 

Volume II, Number 1, appeared in October 1886. Its edi- 
tors were: Mary EK. Wilder, editor-in-chief; Alice E. Bartell, 
Luella J. Moore, May L. Webster, associate editors; Tella 
Chapman, business manager. ‘This volume had only three issues, 
October, 1886, April 1887, June 1887. 

This was not according to plan, but is explained in an Octo- 
ber editorial: “Volume II should have begun in June. In ex- 
planation we would say that the Kappa Alpha Theta met some 
of ‘the things that they met on their pilgrimage road,’ and she 
is very sure she hopes never to meet them again. On account 
of the cloud of financial embarrassment that hung over us, no 
effort was made to issue the promised number. Said embarrass- 
ment was due to the delinquency of some two or three chapters, 
the rest having cheerfully sent both the contributions of their 
pens and the contents of their purses. It is only fair to say that 
.... the delinquent have since made payments in full.... Kappa 
.... rose in her wrath, closed her pocketbook, and sternly stated: 
‘no money, no magazine. If money is forthcoming, it can come 
at the proper time as well as three months later. The fate of the 
Kappa Alpha Theta is in your hands.” 
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The first number of the magazine had been financed by as- 
sessing each college member fifty cents.. It had been expected 
that subsequent numbers would be paid for by subscriptions, 
but these came in too slowly, and Kappa found herself furnish- 
ing not only the editorial energy, but also the money. ‘This 
could not continue, so at the Grand chapter meeting in Wooster, 
February 1886, consideration of magazine finances resulted in a 
decree that each chapter should be responsible for $1.25 for each 
college member at the close of the college year. 

The change from four to three issues a year, and the placing 
of the number, volume, and date in gold letters on the cover, 
were the only changes that year. Quoting again from Miss 
Emery: “To the casual reader the magazines seem a little better 
this second year, not quite so serious. Perhaps this lighter mood 
is due to the change in the cover. ‘This change made quite an 
improvement in the looks of the magazine.” 

The magazine was edited by Kappa 
yet a third year, but for some reason not 
explained this third volume did not be- 
gin until November 1888. The surmise 
is that delay was due to “financial em- 
barrassment” similar to that which 
caused the omission of the first number 
of Volume If. The third volume’s edi- 
torial staff was Harriet MacDonald 
Haskell (Mrs William) editor-in-chief ; 
Kate Merrill, Tella Chapman, Emma 
Bartell, associate editors; Lillian 'T. Mce- 
Millan, business manager. 

There were four issues in this vol- 
ume, the 1887 convention having ruled that the $1.25 assessment 
be paid by each chapter at the end of the fall term, or about 
Christmas time. Kappa seems also to have gained in business 
experience, for at the 1889 convention she turned over to the 
fraternity $28.00 profit from volume ITI. 

At this 1889 convention Upsilon, University of Minnesota, 
was elected editor of the magazine. ‘The subscription price re- 
mained at $1.25, but chapters were to be responsible for sub- 
scriptions from only two-thirds of their active membership. Up- 
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silon had many trying and amusing experiences. In spite of ad- 
vice from Kappa, generously offered and gladly received, the 
editors found it a problem to send forth a creditable magazine 
when chapter contributions as well as funds were inadequate 
or tardy, or both. Emma Kemp Timberlake (Mrs Byron) was 
editor-in-chief of Volumes IV and V. 

Under Upsilon’s editorship the black cover was replaced by 
a greenish-tan paper, with an 
elaborate design in black, a med- 
ley of pansies, kites and the name, 
Kappa Alpha Theta. Volume 
IV had four numbers, volume V, 
three. 

During all this time the maga- 
zine was in the hands of under- 
graduates. In the March, 1891 
issue, a discussion of the coming 
convention expressed in no un- 
certain terms the urgent need of 
maturer minds to manage and 
edit a magazine of such propor- 
tions as the Kappa Alpha Theta: 
“There are several things we 
want done. It is absurd to trust 
the editing of our quarterly to a 
staff of school girls with their heads full of lessons and not ten 
minutes of leisure during the day. We should put our Journal 
in the hands of an active, earnest, competent Theta out of the 
grind of regular college work, but in touch with college life. 
She might be loyal enough to freely suffer and die for us, but 
she should receive compensation in the form of a regular salary. 
Under the present régime we are compelled to do hasty work, 
while to properly edit the Journal requires a great deal of time 
and labor. ‘The time and labor of such a sister as we would 
choose for our editor is too valuable to be given away save in 
charity; Kappa Alpha Theta is not a charitable institution.” 
The convention of 1891 accomplished these “several things.” 

At that 1891 convention the entire organization of the fra- 
ternity was altered, and among other things a “paid editor” 
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was provided. The publication of the 
magazine was given to Lambda, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, the staff all to be 
alumne. M. Philena Skinner Peck 
(Mrs E. M.) was elected editor, given 
$300 a year for expenses and salary, 
“she also to have whatetver more can be 
made.” Issues were henceforth to ap- 
pear in October, January, April and 
July. 

Lambda was responsible for the 
magazine for four years, with Mrs Peck 
as editor. Not an issue was missed, and 
the business was so well managed that to the 1895 convention 
was reported a balance of $131.41 in the magazine’s treasury. In 
1893 the editor had been made a member of Grand council, and 
for the biennium had had a definitely stated salary, $25 an issue. 

In 1895, Lota, Cornell univer- 
sity, was appointed editing chapter. 
Under the editorship of Cecilia Ag- 
nes Law this chapter published six 
volumes of the magazine. The sub- 
scription price was reduced to one 
dollar, and from 1895 to 1897 there 
were but three issues per year. In 
1897 the months of publication were 
changed to November, January, 
March and May, which have been 
the publication months ever since. 
The magazine appropriation was 
increased also in 1897 to $500 a 
year, of which $100 was editor’s 
salary. | 

Until Iota took the editorship the magazine had published 
purely literary articles along with its collection of chapter let- 
ters, fraternity notes and personals. The first number issued by 
Iota in 1895 announced that—‘‘After much discussion it has 
been decided to omit the literary department of the Kappa AlI- 
pha Theta. After that which relates especially to our own fra- 
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ternity we shall try to print only that which relates to frater- 
nity and college interests, and to women’s work in the various 
fields in which she finds a place.” This change in policy was in 
response to a growing opinion that as the magazine’s object 
was to serve as a means of communication between chapters, it 
should be devoted entirely to fraternity interests. 

In 1901 Alpha Gamma, Ohio State university, was elected 
editing chapter, and chose Edith D. Cockins as editor-in-chief. 
As Miss Cockins was appointed Grand treasurer in 1902, to com- 
plete the term of Mary E. S. Scott, who 
died that year, and elected to that office 
by the 1903 convention, Alpha Beta, 
Swarthmore college, was elected editing 
chapter in 1903, selecting Caroline Com- 
ly Harris (Mrs Edson) as editor. 

Mrs Harris served until 1905, when 
the policy of electing an editing chapter 
which chose the editor was superseded by 
the policy of an editor elected at conven- 
tion as are other members of Grand 
council. The magazine thus became the 
publication of the fraternity, rather than 
that of a single chapter. The first editor 
under the new plan was Clara E. Fanning, Upsilon. She was 
succeeded in 1907 by Charlotte Hall Walker Stone (Mrs W. 
J.) Eta, who edited two volumes. 

In 1909 the duties of editor were combined with those of 
Grand secretary, and L. Pearle Green, Phi, elected to the com- 
bined office. Miss Green still continues as editor. 

For many years the magazine was published where the edi- 
tor happened to live. Each change in editor meant a new pub- 
lisher too. Thus there was.a constant change in typography, 
and frequent new cover designs. Since 1909 the magazine has 
been issued by the George Banta Publishing company, Men- 
asha, Wisconsin. The present cover, with its dignified Greek 
design, has been used since 1916, when Mabel Banta Beeson 
(Mrs C. H.) Beta, drew the design especially for the Kappa 
Alpha Theta. 
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The financial management of the magazine improved with 
the years. After 1891 the per capita tax paid to the national 
treasury included the price of a magazine subscription for each 
member of each college chapter. After 1903 the per capita tax 
for alumnz chapter members included a similar magazine sub- 
scription too. In 1915 a sinking fund for the magazine was 
started from savings made through the fraternity being its own 
agent for badge sales. This fund, in the two years it existed, 
accumulated $2,166.49. In 1917 an obligatory life subscription 
fee was added to the national initiation fee, and the magazine 
made the beneficiary of this Endowment fund. Today this 
Endowment fund supports the magazine, releasing the maga- 
zines share of per capita tax for general fraternity expenses, 
thus providing for the necessarily larger and larger fraternity 

budget without a corresponding increase in per capita tax. 


Kappa ALPHA THETA CATALOGUES 


In 1878 the publication of a Kappa Alpha Theta catalogue 
was first discussed. Alpha minutes of November 22, 1878, men- 
tion that chapters had been consulted on the subject. A month 
later these minutes say—‘Bloomington thinks it will be disad- 
vantageous to publish a catalogue.” Then on May 8, 1879: 
“We heard the report for our part of the catalogue.” The 
minutes of the convention at Bloomington, two days later, May 
10, 1879, do not record any discussion of a possible catalogue. 
As there is no further mention of a catalogue for some years, it is 
probable that other chapters gence with Beta that it would 
be “disadvantageous.” 
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The 1885 convention having voted to establish 


First a fraternity magazine, decided also to publish a 
catalogue— catalogue. A committee of three, Grace Ward, 
1888 Alpha, Mollie Mills, Lambda, and Nellie Borland, 


Eta, was appointed to collect the necessary data. 
Printing was to be financed by a special tax on chapters. This 
catalogue was finally issued by Alpha in 1888 with Florence 
Beck Werner (Mrs William) and Mary Barwick Wright (Mrs 
H. H.) as editors. It has 124 pages, is bound in white paper 
with a title-page which announces it as the First biennial cata- 
logue of Kappa Alpha Theta. 

This first catalogue contains—a sketch of the fraternity’s 
founding and growth; a roster of chapters, both active and in- 
active; chapter rolls in the order of founding with addresses, 
dates of initiation, degrees, 
etc. given after members’ 
names, and each roll preceded 
by a historical sketch of the 
chapter; a_ statistical sum- 
mary of numbers; and finally 
an alphabetical index of 
members. ‘The chapter rolls 
were complete except for In- 
diana Gamma, which had died 
at Moore’s hill in 1875; for 
Ohio Gamma _ which had 
ceased to exist at Ohio Wes- 
leyan in 1881; for Kta at 

First Four CaraLoGurs Michigan and Zeta at Ohio, 

1888, 1890, 1895, 1902 whose charters had been re- 

called in 1886; for Xi at 

Connecticut Wesleyan whose charter had been returned to the 

1887 convention: for these chapters the editors reported they 

had found it impossible to collect data. Fifteen chapters were 

recorded as active when this first catalogue was issued. It con- 

tains the names of 793 members. (Approximately the annual 

number of initiates in recent years.) Adding the totals for the 

five inactive chapters whose rolls were omitted, gives a total 
membership in 1888 of 905. ~-_ 
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The second catalogue was published by Tau, 


Second appointed to compile this catalogue by the 1889 
catalogue— convention. The editors were Lina Kennedy 
1890 Preston (Mrs B. C.) and Eva Reed Hall. The 


book was printed in 1890 by the University press, 
Evanston, Llinois. It contains 170 pages, is bound in black 
imitation leather, with “Kappa Alpha Theta” lettered in gold 
on the cover. It has a historical sketch of the fraternity; a roll 
call of chapters then active; a list of conventions with their 
dates; chapter rolls, including Upsilon, Phi, Psi, and Omega, 
all installed since the first catalogue appeared; an alphabetical 
list of members; a statistical summary by chapters; and a geo- 
graphical summary giving the number of Thetas living in each 
state. It does not even mention the inactive chapters—Indiana 
Gamma, Ohio Gamma, Zeta, and Xi—but does include a list 
of Eta members up to the time its charter was recalled. Kighteen 
chapter rolls appear, listing 1,088 initiations up to June 1890. 
Adding the membership, 93, of omitted chapters, gives a total 
membership of 1,181. 

This second catalogue, like the first, was financed by an as- 
sessment of chapters levied by Tau in accordance with instruc- 
tions given that chapter by the 1889 convention. All catalogue 
bills were paid when Tau reported to the 1891 convention, which 
convention, after deciding that a biennial catalogue was not 
necessary, appointed Iota to issue the next catalogue in 1894. 


Grace W. Caldwell Chamberlain (Mrs. G. 


Third H.) edited this third catalogue, assisted by Cecilia 
catalogue— Agnes Law, later editor of the magazine, and 
1895 Clara H. Kerr Stidham (Mrs Harrison). The 


book appeared from the press of Andrus and 
Church, Ithaca, New York, in 1895. It has 218 pages, is bound 
in black cloth with “K A ©” on the cover in gold. The preface 
says: “In the course of the convention held at Chicago in 1898 
a desire was expressed that this catalogue be fuller, more accur- 
ate, and if possible, more interesting, than those already pub- 
lished.” 'This wish was fulfilled by more complete information 
regarding the organization of each chapter, including for the 
first time a roll for Indiana Gamma which died at Moore’s hill 
in 1876, and by using more attractive type and make-up. 
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New chapters added since the second catalogue appeared 
—Alpha Beta at Swarthmore, Alpha Gamma at Ohio State, 
and Eta reestablished at Michigan. But two more chapters had 
joined the inactive list—Theta at Simpson, and Rho at Nebras- 
ka. This book listed 1,645 members in twenty chapters. Again 
adding the membership of inactive chapters omitted from the 
book, the total membership June 1, 1895 was 1,720. 

In her report to the 1895 convention Miss 


Fourth Caldwell recommended the compilation of per- 
catalogue— manent records of members to be kept by each 
1902 chapter on approved blanks, corrections and addi- 


tions to be forwarded at regular intervals to the 
editor of the catalogue. Her recommendation was adopted, and 
she reappointed catalogue editor. Miss Caldwell supervised the 
printing and distributing of these catalogue blanks and then be- 
cause of ill health resigned as cataloguer in November 1898. 
Edith Bell, Alpha Gamma, was appointed as her successor. 

This fourth catalogue, compiled by Miss Bell, appeared in 
1902, financed by the fraternity treasury, which it was expected 
would make a profit from the book’s sale. This expectation 
was not realized. No Kappa Alpha Theta catalogue has ever 
paid for itself, let alone earned a profit. 

This catalogue’s contents: Preface; historical sketch; com- 
plete chapter roll (both active and inactive college chapters) 
and alumnez chapters; officers of Grand council; Grand con- 
ventions list; chapter rolls, including for the first time rolls 
for inactive Ohio Gamma and Zeta, and for the new chapters, 
Alpha Delta at Goucher, Alpha Epsilon at Brown, Alpha 
Zeta at Barnard; geographical index; alphabetical list of names. 
The number of initiated members now totaled 2,728, including 
the 152 of inactive Xi, Omicron, and Theta, whose rolls for 
some unexplained reason were omitted from the book. 

Spahr and Glenn, Columbus, Ohio, printed this catalogue. 
It has 250 closely printed pages, is bound in light gray cloth 
with “Kappa Alpha Theta” in silver letters on the front. 

An important aftermath of this catalogue’s publication was 
Grand council’s recommendation to the 1903 convention that 
the fraternity have a national, permanent card catalogue of all 
Thetas, with a subsidiary card catalogue of its members held 
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by each chapter. Convention authorized preparation of such 
national records and decided that subsequent catalogues should 
appear biennially as numbers of the fraternity magazine. 

The first catalogue published under 
the new plan appeared as the May 1904 
issue of the Kappa Alpha Theta. 'The 
compilation of the national card cata- 
logue, as well as the editing of this edi- 
tion, was the labor of the magazine’s edi- 
tor, Caroline Farren Comly Harris (Mrs 
Edson) Alpha Beta. In the compilation 
she was assisted by Edith Cockins, Alpha 
Gamma, her predecessor as magazine edi- 
tor, and Helen Eastwick Harper (Mrs 
J. K.) Alpha Beta; also by the college 
chapter cataloguers at that time also archivists for their chap- 
ters. ‘This task was completed between the 1903 August con- 
vention and the publication of the catalogue in May 1904. 

This fifth catalogue has 368 pages, a dark green paper 
cover lettered in gold “Kappa Alpha Theta—Catalogue num- 
ber—May 1904—Vol. 18, No. 4.” It, as well as all 1904 is- 
sues of the magazine, was printed by the Champlin Printing 
company, Columbus, Ohio. It contains—a chapter roster; a 
list of convention officers; a list of officers of the Grand chapter 
which ceased its existence in 1891; a list of Grand council mem- 
bers; a historical sketch; chapter rolls, including for the first 
time inactive X1’s oe and rolls for the new chapter, Alpha Eta 
at Vanderbilt; an alphabetical list of 
members; and a geographical list. The 
total number of names listed is 3,212. 

The 1907 convention ruled that the 
national card catalogue should be de- 
posited in the national archives, at that 
time in the keeping of Phi at Stanford 
university. The catalogue work then 
devolved upon the keeper of the archives. 
In 1908, Minna Stillman, Phi, as ar- 
chivist compiled from this card record 
the sixth Theta catalogue. She was as- 
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sisted by Elsie Branner Fowler (Mrs F. H.) Phi, and Helen 
Van Uxem Cubberly (Mrs E. P.) Beta. This catalogue ap- 
peared as the November 1908 issue of the Kappa Alpha Theta, 
then edited by Charlotte Walker Stone (Mrs W. J.) at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

The edition has a smaller page, 5 x 614 inches, than had the 
earlier catalogues, and uses 8 point instead of their 10 or 12 
point type, but even so it has 251 pages. Historical data is 
omitted, the book being limited to chapter rolls, alphabetical, 
and geographical lists of members. Since the fifth catalogue 
appeared six chapters had been installed—Sigma reestablished 
at Toronto and Gamma at Butler, and four new ones, Alpha 
Theta, at Texas, Alpha Iota at Washington, St. Louis, Alpha 
Kappa at Adelphi, and Alpha Lambda at Washington, Seattle 
—giving the fraternity 29 active college chapters, as well as 
thirteen alumnez chapters. The total enrollment up to May 
1908 was 4,129: 215 of whom were no longer living. This book 
is bound in red paper, with title in black. 

In May 1909, and again in May 1910, 
the magazine printed pamphlet catalogue 
supplements for initiates after the 1908 


Sixth catalogue— 
Supplements 


catalogue appeared. 
The seventh catalogue appeared as the May 


Seventh 1916 issue of Kappa Alpha Theta. It was com- 
catalogue— _ piled by L. Pearle Green, editor of the magazine, 
1916 with assistance from chapter cataloguers, no 


longer archivists but permanent alumne officers 
known as alumne secretaries. This catalogue contained—com- 
plete chapter rolls, giving addresses, degrees, honors, married 
names; lists of affiliates; a list of deceased members; an alpha- 
betical list of members; a geographical index. For the first time 
the three initiates of the ill-fated little Cincinnati Wesleyan 
chapter appear in a Theta catalogue. When this catalogue ap- 
peared, Kappa Alpha Theta had 39 active college chapters and 
33 alumne chapters. The number of names listed was 7,196, 
of whom 366 were deceased. 
The first two catalogues published as issues of the magazine 
had proved a heavy drain on magazine funds, so this 1916 cata- 
logue, though issued as a number of the magazine, was financed 
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by a special appropriation from the Endowment fund author- 
ized by the 1915 
convention. 

In 1912 the na- 

tional catalogue had 
been removed from 
national archives to 
the magazine edi- 
tor’s office. It was 
again moved in 1917 
to the home of the 
newly appointed na- 
tional cataloguer, : 
Eva Reed Hall, Tau. Miss Hall worked regular ly at the diffi- 
cult task of keeping the catalogue up to date and in 1924 edited 
and supervised the publication of the fraternity’s eighth cata- 
logue. 

This latest catalogue appeared independently, partly fi- 
nanced by one thousand cash subscriptions obtained before the 
book went to press. It was printed by the George Banta Pub- 
lishing company, Menasha, Wisconsin, long official publishers 
to Kappa Alpha Theta. The book’s page is 414 x 6 inches, a 
convenient size for carrying about. It has a tan cloth bind- 
ing for its 707 pages. Because of costs and size, chapter rolls 
are omitted from this eighth catalogue, its contents being— 
foreword, statistical tables, list of alumne assistant editors, al- 
phabetic list of all Thetas, In memoriam list, and a geographi- 
cal index. 

In the eight years between the issue of the seventh and eighth 
catalogues, thirteen college chapters had been added, so in No- 
vember 1924 there were 52 college chapters, 43 alumnz chap- 
ters, and 13 alumne clubs. Names appearing in the catalogue © 
numbered 11,888, of which 617 were deceased. 

Today, 1929, the fraternity’s membership increases at the 
rate of about seven hundred annually. Fraternity member- 
ship figures seem to keep pace with college enrollment figures, 
and colleges do not cease to grow. So stupendous is the task 
of keeping an up-to-date list of so large and scattered an or- 
ganization, that it needs the entire time of a full time assistant 
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in Central office, to which the catalogue file was transferred in 
1925—but at present it has no such worker and so is anything 
but up-to-date. Still, when the plan of a national catalogue 
file was presented to convention in 1897, all were assured that 
“When the record is once completed there will be but little 
work involved in keeping it up-to-date.” 


BIMONTHLY 


When in 1891 Grand council was organized as the frater- 
nity’s administrative staff, the constitution provided that Grand 
council should make semi-annual reports to chapters. For six- 
teen years, these Grand council reports were transmitted to 
chapters in writing, as constitutions and convention minutes 
had always been. It was not until May 1908 that a Grand coun- 
cil report was sent forth printed rather than written, or mimeo- 
graphed. Subsequent semi-annual reports were all printed. 

The convention of 1909 voted “that reports be issued by the 
Grand council in September, December, February and April 
as substitutes for the present semi-annual reports.” ‘Thus the 
Bimonthly came into existence. The first issue appeared Feb- 
ruary 1910, a four page circular containing brief articles about 
fraternity business and progress. ‘The Bimonthly is a private 
publication, appearing regularly in the stated months, size vary- 
ing from the hundred or more pages of the September issue fol- 
lowing a convention (which issue is the full convention proceed- 
ings) to the normal four pages of 10 point print. It is edited 
by Central office, and contains notices from committees and offi- 
cers, reports of scholarship, finance, Council meetings, etc. calls 
for votes, requests for data, and private news in general. 

At first the December issue was commandeered for the fra- 
ternity’s annual report, but since 1916 the annual report has 
been issued as a supplement to the February Bimonthly, and 
sent to all alumne enclosed with the annual state chairmen let- 
ters. 

Each fraternity officer, each chapter, college and alumne, 
each Theta club, receives every issue of the Bimonthly. Any 
Theta may subscribe for the Bimonthly. 
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A new feature of the twenti- . 
eth convention, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, July 11-14, 1911, was a 
convention newspaper. 
Theta daily was edited by Clara 


Fanning, Upsilon, assisted by 
Mrs 
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THE CONVENTION NEWSPAPER 


Katherine Clover Wachtel 


J. V 
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thusiastically, as each number re- 
flected with fidelity convention 
events and spirit. From its in- 
troductory editorial: “This little 
paper makes a modest entrance 
into newspaperdom, where at 
best it can hope to have but a 
short life. It dares to boast of 
being the first convention daily 
of any women’s fraternity, and 
to be worthy of that honor, it will 
strive first to reflect the enthusi- 
asm and fellowship of this Theta 
gathering in Pasadena; second, 
to report faithfully the business 
of the convention sessions; third, 
to make a prominent feature of 
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the society page; and fourth, to print late in the week a complete 
list of those in attendance.” All these plans were fulfilled. 


The 1913 convention newspaper had to adjust itself 
to difficult conditions. There were no printing facilities 
at Lake Minnewaska, New York. So, two numbers were issued: 
one at hand when convention opened, the other mailed subscrib- 
ers after convention. The editors were Abbie and Jean Potts 
and Katherine Potts Saunders (Mrs G. E.) all Lota; assisted 
by Marguerite Allen, Alpha Zeta; Katherine Cline Miller (Mrs 
Don) Rho; Dorothy Davis Conant (Mrs Frederick) Alpha 
Delta; and one member of the staff of volume 1, Clara Lynn 
Fitch (Mrs George) Kappa. The name of this second conven- 
eliaadiaal ola . tion newspaper was T'he Kite. 

1 Ue In 1915 the Theta daily Kite 
‘Theta Daily Kite... edited by Estelle Riddle 
— ee mm Dodge (Mrs) Kappa, assisted 
by Marjorie McGuire St Pierre 
(Mrs Walter), Lora Jane ‘Tay- 
lor Hawkins (Mrs Harold), 
Bernice Lucas Dinwiddie (Mrs 
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Starrett) and Alice Gram, all of 
Alpha Xi; Suzanne Stabern Gra- 
ham (Mrs G. F.) Alpha Nu. 
Mrs Dodge was a newspaper 
woman in Oregon at the time, 
and several of her assistants had 
had experience as reporters. Five , SS RES = 
numbers appeared. Thiswasthe 3222 =e 32 oe 
first convention daily to be illu- == == . = S2=2= a 
strated, each number having a 
cut on the first page. 
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1917 Convention at Charlevoix, Michigan, in 1917, again 

found no facilities at hand for printing a daily news- 
paper. So, the Minnewaska precedent was followed—only two 
issues published: The Kite String, which greeted convention 
when it arrived; and The Kite Tail, mailed subscribers after 
convention. Those names given the issues because, as the editor 
wrote, “there wasn’t any real Kite body between the two ef- 
forts.” ‘The editor was Lucie Pfleger, Alpha Tau, the busi- 
ness manager, Mary Louise Rutter, Alpha Tau, too. On the 
staff were—Helen Pratt, Eta; Adelaide Singley Yost (Mrs 
R. L.) Mu; Hester Jacobs Baker (Mrs C. C.) Psi. They were 
assisted by a large staff of “reporters.” 


At St. Louis in 1919, when 
the fraternity celebrated its 
> - Golden jubilee, the conven- 
| aie, ts sete ae ah tion newspaper was once 


¥ 
EVERING'S CA THEME 


more edited by Mrs Dodge, 
this time with the assistance 
of Geraldine Collum and 
Penelope Turner, Alpha Mu; 
Grace Williams, Alpha Omi- 
cron; Jean Brookes, Lucille 
Logan Beach (Mrs Frank) 
and Joanna Hoolan of Alpha 
Iota; Marjorie Jones Knowl- 
ton (Mrs Paul) Delta; Jose- 
phine Piercy, Beta. Conven- 
tion sessions occupied five 
days, but as one of these was 
Sunday and St. Louis print- 
ers do not labor Saturday aft- 
ernoons, there were only four issues of the Kappa Alpha Theta 
Daily Kite, the new title for an old friend, the convention news- 


paper. 

1922 The fifth volume of the Kite was published at Lake 
Placid, New York, in 1922. Its editor-in-chief was 

Dorothy Smith Raynolds (Mrs Harold) Phi. On the staff 

were Margaret Killen Banta (Mrs George, Jr.) Alpha Psi; 
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Evelyn Folks Orton (Mrs L. M.) and Helen Smith Taylor 
(Mrs Alvin) Iota; Marian Green King (Mrs S. C.), Doris 
Stillman Cook (Mrs John) and Merle Smalley Keeler (Mrs 
Philip) all of Chi. There were four issues, the last one appearing 
before the final events of convention, but carrying the story of 
all these last events in real newspaper before-the-event manner. 


Kappa Alpha T pres ictal! Kite | ot 
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The 1924 Kite was edited by Edith Silver, Gamma, 
assisted by Virginia Kingsbury, Martha Updegraff, and 
Mildred Morgan, all of Gamma; and a staff of reporters. 
1926 For the San Francisco convention the Theta Kite 
had five issues, four during convention, and a fifth, is- 
sued July 20 and mailed to all subscribers, since convention 
holding over two holidays, July 4 and 5, no issues were possi- 
ble those days. The editor-in-chief was Leslie Wilde Gan- 
yard (Mrs Merwin) Omega; managing editor, Dorothy Coch- 
ran Hamilton (Mrs Lloyd) Kappa; advertising editor, Kath- 
ryn Perry, Psi; circulation managers, Hilda and Wyrtis Mc- 
Curdy, Beta. Each college chapter of Dictrict VI was repre- 
sented on the staff of seven reporters. 

1928 Volume 9 of the Theta Kite recorded the doings of 
the 1928 convention in Minnesota in six issues. The edi- 
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tor was Katharine Birch Spear (Mrs Arthur) Upsilon, and 
the business manager, Marion Bagley Losby (Mrs T. L.) Up- 
silon. They were assisted by a staff of reporters from various 
chapters. 


Kappa ALPHA THETA HISTORY 


The first historical sketch of Kappa Alpha Theta was written 
by Alice Allen Brant (Mrs T. J.). Alpha minutes of Janu- 
ary 8, 1879: “Cor. Sec. instructed to write Mrs T. J. Brant 
and ask her to write out a history of our fraternity.” and, 
January 31: “A long and interesting letter was received from 
Mrs T. J. Brant telling us all she could of the early history of 
Theta.” 

This letter of Mrs Brant’s has not been preserved, but 
Martha J. Ridpath, Alpha, used it as a source when she pre- 
pared the sketch of Kappa Alpha Theta for the first edition 
of Baird’s manual in 1879. 

When the first number of Kappa Alpha Theta appeared in 
June 1885 it contained a brief history of the fraternity written 
by Fannie E. Pratt Thompson (Mrs F. C.) Kappa. 

In May 1890 the magazine published a story of the found- 
ing from the pen of Dr John Clarke Ridpath, historian, who 
as an Asbury professor had advised the Founders of Kappa 
Alpha Theta. This, by frequent quotation, in time became a 
reference authority in the fraternity, though it contained some 
inaccurate statements due to natural errors of memory after 
twenty years. 

In 1893 national archives were established with Tau as cus- 
todian and Leonora Gould of that chapter the first archivist. 
From 1899 to 1903, Miss Gould did yeoman service gathering 
and copying convention minutes, official reports, and other early 
records borrowed from all the older chapters. 

In 1908 the archives were moved to Phi’s chapter house at 
Stanford, the only chapter house at that time owned by the 
fraternity. They remained with Phi until 1925 when they were 
transferred to the custody of Alpha in Greencastle. Archivists 
while the files were in California: Minna Stillman, Phi, 1903- 
1909; Letitia Patterson Abrams (Mrs LeRoy) Phi, 1909-13; 
Helen Van Uxem Cubberley (Mrs E. P.) Beta, 1913-1920; 
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Bernice Tompkins, Phi, 1920-1925. Miss Tompkins gave much 
assistance in compiling this history. 

When the archives were removed to Greencastle, Catherine 
Tillotson, Alpha, was appointed national archivist. She too 
helped in the preparation of this book. 

The May 1899 and March 1906 issues of the Kappa Alpha 
Theta were historical numbers, being given over entirely to his- 
tory data and containing much valuable information never be- 
fore published. Especially valuable in compiling this book was 
the history résumé in the second of these historical magazines, 
compiled by Ednah Harmon Wickson Kelley (Mrs W. G.) 
Omega, Grand president, 1901-05, who was much interested in 
the movement to collect the fraternity’s history. 

The 1905 convention authorized the publication of a his- 
torical handbook. lL. Pearle Green, Grand secretary, compiled 
this book, which made its début at the 1911 convention. In the 
book’s 83 pages was more Kappa Alpha Theta history than had 
ever before been assembled. It was printed by the George 
Banta Publishing company, Menasha, Wisconsin, bound in red 
cloth, with Kappa Alpha Theta Handbook on the cover in gold 
letters. There were eight full page cuts, showing the coat-of- 
arms, the Founders, and the six houses then owned by chap- 
ters. 

The preface says: “The work of gathering the data has re- 
vealed the lacunae in our records and the meager collection of 
historical material yet made. The study has rescued a few 
events from oblivion and shown glimpses of the fascinating 
field of investigation that must be explored before an adequate 
history of Kappa Alpha Theta can be written.” 

In 1915 began the work of preparing a complete history, 
with the hope that it might be published for Kappa Alpha 
Theta’s fiftieth anniversary in 1920. The Service bureau, then 
under the chairmanship of Flora Cotton, Alpha Epsilon, was 
given the task of collecting data, and did much preliminary 
work. 

In 1918 Estelle Riddle Dodge (Mrs) Kappa, was made 
chairman of the Service board and Beulah Smith Jones (Mrs 
Harry) Alpha Lambda, was put in charge of the history work. 
Progress in collecting data was necessarily slow. In 1921 Mrs 
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Jones resigned and Ruth dePledge Burgunder (Mrs Robert) 
Alpha Lambda, took up the work. Early and late she labored 
copying material, gathering fraternity publications, writing 
hundreds of letters to those who might contribute missing data, 
photographs, etc. When the 1922 convention met at Lake 
- Placid the work had so far advanced that Mrs Burgunder rec- 
ommended the appointment of a historian to write the history. 

Mrs Burgunder was appointed historian. After about a 
year’s work on the history Mrs Burgunder was obliged to re- 
sign and Mrs Dodge was appointed historian. 

In the summer of 1923 Mrs Dodge spent several weeks in 
Greencastle where she gathered valuable data for the early part 
of the story. ‘To the 1924 convention Mrs Dodge took eight 
completed chapters, which told the story of Kappa Alpha 
Theta’s development from 1870 to 1893. Following this con- 
vention, she went with Ethel Atkins Nickerson (Mrs Eugene) 
Alpha Tau, to Mt Sterling, Kentucky, to gather information 
about Bettie Tipton Lindsey (Mrs J. H.) a Founder, and the 
legendery chapter at Millersburg college. In the winter of 
1924-25 Mrs Dodge spent some time at Stanford reading and 
copying old records in the national archives. The next two 
years were given to writing this book. 


CONSTITUTIONS 

Alumnz members of Alpha revised the constitution’s form 
in 1891-93 and added the present preamble, written by Anne 
Downey. Ten years later, 1903, the constitution was printed 
for the first time in a small book of thirty pages, bound in black 
paper lettered in gold. ‘Two similar editions followed, in 1905 
and 1909. After the 1911 convention amendments adopted 
were printed on sheets suitable for pasting in the 1909 edition. 

In 1914 a revision which divided the, by then unwieldly, con- 
stitution into constitution and statutes, was prepared by the first 
Code commission, Syracuse alumne chapter. For another ten 
years amendments were printed on sheets suitable to be pasted 
in the 1914 edition. In 1921 Jessie Wright Whitcomb (Mrs 
George) Lambda, was appointed Code commissioner, and did 
the final editing on the laws. In 1924, Kappa Alpha Theta Laws 
was published, containing constitution, statutes, and rulings of 
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conventions and Grand council. ‘This book was seen through 
the press by the Grand secretary, L. Pearle Green, Phi. Each 
chapter and fraternity officer was furnished with a copy in a 
loose leaf black leather book. Thereafter new pages to take the 
place of those containing superceded laws were to appear after 
each convention. In 1929 a new edition of the entire book was 
issued. 
CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


Convention minutes were sent chapters at first in handwrit- 
ten copies, then in mimeographed handwritten copies. The 
first full convention proceedings appeared in 1903 and were 
printed. Proceedings of every convention since have been 
printed, since 1909 as the September issue of Bimonthly. 


RitTuAuL Boox 


The convention of 1918 authorized the printing of a Ritual 
book which finally appeared in 1925. “Many Theta alumne 
and several chapters,” says its preface, “have served from year 
to year as committees entrusted with the preparation of this 
book. Several new services and new forms, have developed, so 
that it has become a formidable collection. . . . . At the 


meeting of Grand council in October 1924, Jessie Baldridge - 


Lebrecht (Mrs Hal) Grand president, the sole remaining mem- 
ber of the last committee in charge of the book, presented the 
collected material for inspection and suggestions. ‘The Coun- 
cil turned over the final preparation of the manuscript . 
to the Grand secretary. Slow and discouraging as the work hag 
been at times, it has steadily progressed, and the book goes to 
press so nearly approaching the ideal for it, that the delays all 
seem worth while, since we are proud of the book.” In 116 
pages, beautifully printed, all the ceremonies used in different 
services are collected. The volume is bound in dark red cloth, 
with title on the cover. Every chapter and every officer owns 
a copy. 
| CHAPTER PUBLICATIONS 

For some years every chapter has been required to send an 
annual letter to its alumne. Many of these are typewritten 
letters duplicated, but others have developed into printed news- 
papers or pamphlets, such as the Kite of Tau, Alpha Rho, and 
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Alpha Chi; Alpha Xi’s Pansy pot; and the Tale of Psi’s Kite. 

Beta, Rho, and Alpha Upsilon, each has a second publica- 
tion, of which there is but one annual copy. This book, in the 
case of Beta an elaborate, illustrated volume, is read at the last 
meeting for the year, and deposited in the archives. Beta has 


-a complete file of these chapter histories since 1889. (See also 


page 322.) 
K A T’s GARDEN OF VERSE 
Clara Lynn Fitch (Mrs George) Kappa, published A 
K A T's Garden of verse, a little book of charming and whimsi- 
cal Theta verse, in 1913, selling copies at convention for the 
benefit of the Scholarship fund. A few extracts from the book 
now out of print: 
In rushing I get up by night 
And rush by yellow candle light, 


I keep it up the same old way, 
And do not go to bed till day. 


When I joined my fraternity 

A golden kite they gave to me, 
And told me all its lore. 

My heart was empty like a cup, 
But faith and friendship filled it up 

Till it could hold no more. 


WomMANHOOD, A MASQUE 


After its presentation at the 1919 convention, the masque, 
Womanhood, written by Sara Morrison, Kappa, was published 
by the fraternity and distributed to chapters and officers as 
Kappa Alpha Theta’s birthday greeting, honoring the Found- 
ers at the fraternity’s Golden jubilee. Womanhood is a sym- 
bolic play, intended for out of doors presentation, signifying 
the gift of fraternity to college life, and has been presented at 
several later conventions, also by chapters as part of Founders’- 
day celebrations. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


WHAT SOME THETAS ARE DOING 


“We honor thee.” 


VERY Theta is eager to know what Thetas are doing in 

the world of art, professions, business, and public service. 

So, a chapter on the fraternity’s outstanding members seems 

requisite in this book. Such a chapter though must lack a true 

historical basis, as it is most concerned with present activities of 
members—while only time can prove their place in history. 

Just what entitles an individual to the title “distinguished” ? 
Many and varied are the answers and discussions this question 
can provoke. No two groups, scarcely two individuals, agree on 
a workable definition of a “distinguished person.” Therefore 
no attempt has been made to draw up a criteria of distinction 
to use in selecting names for this chapter. The aim has been to 
list “Thetas who have attained distinction in some profession, 
business, or public service; and Thetas who are doing (or have 
done) interesting, unusual, or unique things.” 

It is surprising how a woman of distinction, leadership, and 
accomplishments in one city may be an entirely unknown entity 
in a community less than five hundred miles away, while a man 
doing similar work might even be known in distant states. ‘Then, 
too, a woman may gain notice and publicity, seem to be on the 
high road to fame, and six months later withdraw entirely from 
this career for the quiet, unheralded, though equally, if not more 
important, career of homemaker. Few Thetas today seem am- 
bitious to combine two careers. 

The original list for this chapter was compiled five years ago 
by Rochester alumne chapter. Nothing could better illustrate 
the non-historical character of this chapter than the work to 
bring the list to date. Numerous Thetas on the original list 
are now “retired from a career’; a goodly number of others 
have migrated from one vocation to another, often seemingly 
entirely unrelated to the career originally pursued; and quite 
a number of others have become outstanding in these five years. 

Cooperation in completing and bringing to date the data has 
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been sought far and wide. Yet its incompleteness and inade- 
quacy are obvious. ‘To decide whether or not many an alumna, 
who is most important to her undergraduate sisters, is really 
entitled to be listed has been difficult. If the record errs in its 
selections, it is in its inclusiveness rather than in its exclusiveness. 
Still, many who should have been mentioned probably are not. 
Their names and career stories will be welcomed for a later edi- 
tion. 

When the list of names to be included finally was compiled, 
other questions arose. Shall it be just a list? Shall it be a list 
with skeleton biographies such as appear in biographical dic- 
tionaries? Shall it be a series of personality sketches that will 
make these interesting 'Thetas live for the reader? Real, inti- 
mate sketches is the ideal way to introduce these vital sisters— 
but to get such copy of all of them would be at least a year’s 
occupation; and, sketches once collected, the physical limits of 
this book would have prevented their publication. Maybe Theta 
may some time have a whole book devoted to its outstanding 
members. 

In the meantime a list of names, with a few lines of formal, 
uniform type of data, has had to be the selected format, with 


reference to source material for those who have arrived at in-- 


clusion in standard reference books, and to the fraternity maga- 
zine for sketches of those there “written up.” 

Minor problems were—shall the Thetas of distinction who 
are no longer living be included, and if so in a separate list? 
Shall those now “retired from a career” be included, and if so 
in a separate list? Shall the list be classified by vocations, by 
chapters, or be alphabetical? The first two questions have been 
answered by including all in one list, with special designations 
for the “retired” and the “deceased.” The third by an alpha- 
betical arrangement. Those engaged in any line of work may 
be assembled by a little personal effort by the curious reader. 

Many Thetas did distinguished work during the World 
War. Such service is not listed here, as it is fully covered in 
chapter 19, pages 406-413. 

A familiar book is Who’s Who in America. Probably all 
will agree that every one included in that book is “distin- 
guished.” So we give you first the twenty-eight members of 
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Kappa Alpha Theta whose deeds are recorded in the latest edi- 
tion of this book, volume 15, the issue for 1928-29. They are: 


ApAMs, ELEANOR N. MacLean, ANNIE Marion 
ANDERSON, ELIZABETH PRESTON MaxweELi, MARGERY 
AXTELL, FRANCES CLEVELAND Munce, IsaporE GILBERT 
Bearp, Mary Ritter MvuLHERON, ANNE Morton 
‘BuRLINGAME, ANNE ELIZABETH PARKER, CORNELIA STRATTON 
CarsE, ELizABETH Peters, Iva LowTHErR 
CLEMENTs, EpITH SCHWARTZ Porrer, Mary Ross 
Comstock, ANNA Bortsrorp Rass, KATE MILNER 
CooripcE, Mary Roserts Ritcuie, Mary Lity Munset. 
GuTuriz, ANNA LorRAINE SmirH, Ruspy GREEN 

Hack, ELIzABETH JANE MILLER Swiccett, Emma Bain 
Herrick, GENEVIEVE ForBrEs Van Hoosen, BERTHA 
Heywoop, FLORENCE WASHBURN, MaArGAaret Foy 
KiIncsBuRY, SUSAN Myra Yoper, ANN ELIZABETH 


Look them up in Who’s Who, learn where they went to college, 
what they have done, and are doing. 

In 1915 there was published a Woman’s Who's Who of 
America, its aim to include women of distinction within a state 
as well as those of national reputation, also women in public 
office, who are not, to any extent, included in the general Who’s 
Who. The forty-five Thetas appearing in this book are: 


* ANDERSON, ELIZABETH PRESTON KERLIN, JENNY GILBERT 
ATKINSON, ALicE MINERVA * KINGSBURY, SUSAN Myra 
Bascom, Etva L. Leavitt, CHARLOTTE M. 
Bates, Mary Rvssewr Lyon, FraANces DIMMICK 
*BrarpD, Mary RIrTrer *MacLean, ANNIE MArIon 
Biake, Dr. Eva R. Martin, Martua Evans 
BLANCHARD, IRENE Moopy, HELEN WATTERSON 
Boynton, Dr. FRANCES MosHer, Dr. CLretiA DUEL 
*CLEMENTs, EpITH SCHWARTZ Perkins, ALICE SULLIVAN 
ComAaN, KATHERINE Pyrite, MArsoriIe 
*Comstrock, ANNA BotsForpD *Rass, Kate MILNER 
*CooLtincr, Mary Roserts ScRIBNER, JCSEPHINE PITTMAN 
DEDERER, PAULINE SemBower, ALTA BRuNT 
Dorr, Grace WILp Soper *SmirH, Ruspy GREEN 
Epwarps, KATHERINE Mary Snow, JuL1a WARNER 
FANNING, CLARA VossurG, MARGARET CONNOR 
GARDINER, EpItH JorDAN *W asHBURN, MArGcAreT Fioy 
GuiucKksMAN, Orca Nryman Watson, EsTHER JOSEPHINE 
*GuTHRIE, ANNA Watt, Mapcr’ Rospertson 
*Hack, EvizaABetH (JANE) MILLER Wuitcoms, JEssie WricHT 
Ho.tcomse, Carolyn CroSsETT Winpsor, Marcaret BoyNTON 
Hutt, HanNAH CLOTHIER WiITHINGTON, ALFREDA BoswortH 


Jacogs, Bette AUSTIN 


(The names preceded by a * are included also in Who’s who in America; 
a few of the others appeared in earlier editions of that book, having died or 
retired before volume 15 appeared.) 
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And now here is the full list of Thetas known to be doing, 
or to have done, outstanding things. 


W.W. refers one to Who’s who in America, volume 15. 

W.W.W. refers one to Women’s who’s who of America. 

A.M.S. refers one to American men of science, 4th edition. 

V. followed by a figure, a colon, another figure, refers one 
to the volume and page of the Kappa Alpha Theta 
where will be found news of the particular Theta 
whose paragraph it follows. 


Assorr, Eprru A. Lambda—Teacher of art in New York training school 
for teachers. 

Apams, ELEANor (Mrs. Randolph Mathews) Alpha Tau—President of 
Oxford college for women, Oxford, Ohio. (W.W.) 

Apams, GertruDE, Alpha Beta—Associate professor of English, Penn- 
sylvania State college. 

AGNEw, Wiitma Casreseer (Mrs) Kappa—wWriter of songs and of organ 
music. Anna Case sings some of Mrs Agnew’s songs on concert tours. 

Axper, Louise, Kappa—Nursery school expert. In charge of kindergar- 
ten department, Wisconsin state normal school, Milwaukee. (V.43:93) 

ALEXANDER, Mary, Alpha Upsilon—Graduate nurse. Supervisor of To- 
peka, Kansas, public health nursing association. 

ALLEN, Martua, Chi—Lecturer on art. 

Amis, AcNrEs, Alpha Eta—Booking manager of Adams lecture bureau, 
New York city. (V.40:368) 

AnveErRSON, Dr Aticre, Sigma—In charge of women’s hospital, Canadian 
mission, Dhar, India. ) 

ANDERSON, ExvizasetH Preston (Mrs James) Alpha—Temperance ad- 
vocate. Life size portrait hangs in South Dakota capitol in recognition of her 
services to that state. (W.W. & W.W.W.) 

ANDERSON, IsaBELLE S. Alpha Beta—Assistant Dean of women, Beaver 
college. 

ANscHuETz, Puyiuis Barretme (Mrs Ralph) Tau—Psychologist for 
Juvenile courts, Chicago, Illinois. 

Atkinson, Atice Minerva, Jota—Writer of books on American history. 
(W.W.W.) Married, Benjamin Kirson. 

AXTELL, F,. Sevirta Cieveranp (Mrs W. H.) Alpha—First woman 
elected to Washington state legislature; appointed by President Wilson to the 
U. S. Employees’ compensation commission. (W.W. & V.27:117 & V.32:21) 

Ayres, Frances, Beta Pi—Violinist, member of trio which broadcasts 
over WREO. 

Barrp, ANNiE Apams (Mrs M. M.) Nu—Missionary in Korea who 
translated Mother Goose and many children’s songs into Korean, as well as 
English text books for the mission schools. Died 1916. (V.30:218) 
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Batt, Constance Lincotn, Alpha Beta—Personnel bureau, National 
board of Y.W.C.A. 

Banta, Marcarer Kitten (Mrs George, jr) Alpha Psi—Associate 
editor of Banta’s Greek exchange. (V.40:188 & V.43:84) 

Barber, Jessie, Sigma—Hostess of Women’s union, University college, 
University of Toronto. 
- Barnasy, JosEPuine, A lpha Gamma—Principal, Shaw high school, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Barre v1, Dr Ipa Lairp, Jota—Physician, child specialist, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

Bascom, Ex1va L. Mu—Librarian, Reference department, Carnegie in- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. (W.W.W. & V.31:312) 

Bares, Mary Russe.i, Lambda—Assistant Librarian, University of Ver- 
mont. (W.W.W.) 

Brapiz, Anita, Alpha Chi—Dietitian, Leslie home, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
(V.35 :22) 

Brearp, Mary Rirrer (Mrs Charles A.) Alpha—Writer. (W.W. & 
W.W.W. & V.32:20) 

Breve, Marcarer, Alpha Rho—Writer of short stories for magazines. 
(V.39 :309) 

Berson, Maset Banta (Mrs C. H.) Beta—Until 1927 in charge of 
University of Chicago extension courses in Latin. (V.41:425) 

Bretruurvum, Dororuy, Alpha Eta—Associate professor of English, Law- 
rence college. 

Biggar, Rurw Jane (Mrs Walter) Lambda—Until her marriage as- 
sistant professor of zoology, University of Vermont. 

Brneuam, Dr Annig, Chi—Physician at Waverly house, New York 
city, specialist on mental deficiency. 

Buaxe, Dr Eva M. Alpha Delta—Physician. (W. W.W.) 

ieee a Dr Irene, Eta—Physician. (W.W.W.) 

BouGcuner, GENEvigEvE Jackson (Mrs L. J.) Upsilon—Writer; Women 
in journalism, other books, regular magazine contributor. (V.40:420) 

Bower, Aiwa, Delta—Policewoman. President of Board of public 
relations, police department, Los Angeles, California. (V. 41:424) 

Boyton, Dr Frances N. Eta—Physician, professor of histology, New 
Haven, Connecticut, normal school. (W.W.W. & V.27:140) 

BreEEDING, CortnNE, Alpha Omicron—Girls_ reserve staff, National 
board, Y.W.C.A. 

Breon, Brevertey, pseudonym of Charlotte Schuchardt Woodruff (Mrs 
W. M.) Tau—Before her marriage, leader of Chicago civic opera ballet and 
co-founder of Breon and Darrow school of ballet, Hollywood, California. 
(V.43 :398) 

Briarty, Mary—See Ritchie, Mary Lily Munsell (Mrs M. L.) 

Brokaw, Firorence Mason (Mrs Charles)—See Mason, Florence. 

Brooxman, Laura Lou, Alpha Rho—Writer of newspaper features and 
serials. (V.42:87) 
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Brooks, Marnitpa Motpenuavuer (Mrs Sumner) Alpha Omega—Bac- 
teriologist with U. S. Public health service, Washington, D.C. (V.34:348) 

BRowNELL, JENNIE Jones (Mrs G. C.) Chi—Associated with her hus- 
band, professor at the University of Alabama, in Brownell European tour 
service. (V.42:98) 

BrownrFietp, Lituian Berson, Alpha—Professor of English at De- 
Pauw university. 

Bryson, Lyte, Alpha Xi—Editor of New Era, New York city. 

Bucuanan, Mary EuizasetH (Mrs George, jr) Tau—Circulation 
manager of the magazine Children. (V.41:255) 

Burtt, Mary Van Renssevarr, Psi—Chemist. Associate in physiologi- 
cal chemistry, Johns Hopkins university; discoverer of a new blood com- 
pound, oxyadenine. (A.M.S. & V.29:110) 

Buruincame, ANNA Exizaseru, Chi—Author. (W.W.) 

Bur_incamE, GertrupeE, Chi—Botanist. Discoverer of many unclassified 
species of mushrooms. 

Burner, OoLtooau, Alpha—Y.W.C.A. National board, specialist in edu- 
cational work. 

Burrows, ExvizasetH, Chi—Writer. Latest book, Irene of Tundra 
towers. (V.43:97) 

Burt, Amy M. Lambda—Head of Appalachin school, Penland, North 
Carolina. (V.41:174) 

Burton, Atma Hotman (Mrs G. W.) Alpha—wWriter of nature stories 
for children. 


CaLpwe_L, Mary Estitu (Mrs G. T.) Beta Delta—Bacteriologist, Uni- 


versity of Arizona. 

CampBELL, Crara, Mu—Professor of French, Simmons college. Died, 
1927. 

CamMpBELL, Mrs H. C.—See Fawcett, Mrs Mary Chandler. 

CampBELL, Lity Bess, Alpha Theta—Professor of literature, University 
of California at Los Angeles. Author, These are my jewels. (V.43:418) 

CarPpENTER, RutH Haynes (Mrs L. C.) Upsilon—Business. Consultant 
in public relations, also handles promotional work, business surveys, and 
research problems. ‘Most representative business woman of Minneapolis,” 
title voted Mrs Carpenter in 1929 by the city’s Zonta club. 

Carrineton, Marearet, Alpha Mu—Graduate nurse. Formerly asso- 
ciate professor, Yale university school for nurses, now associate professor 
of nursing education,’ Western Reserve university. 

Carse, Exvizasetu, Tota—Principal Northrop collegiate school, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. (W.W.) 

Carson, Ciara Louise, Chi—Writer of text books on civics. 

CasaNnas, Beecyr, Beta Beta—Mardi Gras queen, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, 1929 (V.43:392) 

CHAMBERLAIN, Jessie Cora, Chi— Author of Rhymes of nature. 
(V.25:398) 
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CuHENowITH, Mary E. Nortu (Mrs Arthur) Alpha Beta—President, 
Federated school boards of New Jersey. 

Cuestey, Dr Praca Garpner (Mrs A. H.) Omicron—Bacteriologist. 

CuisHotm, E. Rutu Aupas (Mrs Theodore) Chi—Lawyer. U. S. Patent 
office examiner, Washington, D.C. 

Crarx, ANNA May, Lambda—Scientist. Author, Trees of Vermont; 
head, Science department New York training school for teachers. 

Crark, Marcaret, Sigma—Secretary to Canadian advisory officer, 
League of nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Crark, ELeaNor Srasier (Mrs W. A.) Alpha Beta—National presi- 
dent of Mortar board, 1924-1927. 

CLieMENTs, Epirn Scuwartz (Mrs F. E.) Rho—Botanist and artist. 
Author and illustrator of Wild flowers of west, and co-author, with her hus- 
band, and illustrator of other books. (W.W. & W.W.W. & A.M.S. & V.81:310, 
V.42 :80) 

Cocxins, Epiru, Alpha Gamma—Registrar, Ohio state university. 
(V.37 :321) 

Corrin, Rusy L. Beta Gamma—Arizona State supervisor of Home 
economics. 

CotsurRNE, Ipa Ciara, Lambda—Principal, Rayson school, New York 
city. 

CotuerR, EvizasetH BrowNeELL, Lambda—Associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Hunter college. First holder of Bettie Locke social service fellowship. 
: Coman, Katruerine, Eta—Professor of political economy at Wellesley 
college, author of books on history and economics. Died 1915. (W.W.W.) 

Comstock, ANNa Borsrorp (Mrs J. H.) Jota—Mother of nature study, 
author, artist. Designated by National league of women voters, “‘one of 
twelve greatest living American women.” (W.W. & W.W.W. & A.M.S. 
V.42:91 & V.43:88) 

Coox, Frances Kerr (Mrs D. C.) Alpha Delta § Phi—Author and 
artist: Today’s stories of yesterday, Red and gold, stories; also, writes and 
illustrates many children’s tales for magazines. (V.40:166 & V.42:180) 

CootipGe, Mary Roserts (Mrs Dane) Jota—Writer: Rainmakers, Chi- 
nese immigration. Member California State board of education, (W.W. & 

Coorrer, JosEpHINE, Pi—Business. Head of Iron clad hosiery mills, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Cox, Karuerine Aszort (Mrs Allen) Epsilon—Artist. (V. 43:29) 

Crawtey, Mary Hotton (Mrs J.S.) Tau—Actress. 

CrisseY, Lucite, Era—Chemist with Sears Roebuck Co. 

Crorr, Dr Jutia Carro Cummines (Mrs J. B.) Chi—Physician, lec- 
turer on eugenics. | 

Curran, Mary Exveanor, Omicron. Commercial artist in Los Angeles, 
California, especially noted for her Christmas card designs. 
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Datsy, Emity, Alpha Tau—lIn charge of fabric displays, Marshall 
Fields’ store, Chicago, Illinois. 

Daruine, Grace, Beta Theta—English teacher in Mary Farnham school 
for girls, Shanghai, China. 

Davinson, ELreanor, Phi—Personnel manager, San Francisco stock ex- 
change. 

Davis, ApBy Cresson (Mrs J. O.) Chi—Poet, frequent contributor to 
Life, Contemporary verse, etc. (V.36:286) 

Day, Marsoriz, Alpha Delta—In charge of entertainment for Linnard 
hotels on Pacific coast, active in little theater movement. (V.35:23 & 
V.40 :292) | 

Deperer, Pautine H. Alpha Zeta—Professor of zoology, Connecticut 
college for Women, New London. Author of scientific papers. (W.W.W. 
& A.M.S.) 

DeMitiz, Acnes D, Beta Xi—Monologuist and dancer, New York 
city theaters, Lyceum bureau circuits. 

DeweersE, Atice Towne, Rho—Before her marriage head of physical 
education for women, University of Nebraska. (V.33:204) 

DiatiL, Ftorence S. Alpha—Head of Physical education at Simmons 
college, until retired in 1924. 

Dickinson, ANNA, Alpha—Lecturer, against slavery, and for woman 
suffrage and temperance. Author of Plea for education, A paying investment, 
Places and opinions. Died. 

Dinspate, Tirza, Alpha Psi—Y.W.C.A. secretary at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts ; formerly secretary at Santiago, Chili. (V.42:82) | 

Dore, Grace Wetp Soper (Mrs W. A.) Jota—Writer for newspapers 
and magazines. Died 1917. (W.W.W.) 

Downey, Anna, Alpha—Evangelist of great power and influence. Died 
1903. 

Drew, Heven Wurremarsu (Mrs J. D.) Alpha Epsilon—Professional 
photographer, specializing in portrait studies. 

Drovet, Apete, Alpha Psi—Associate professor of French, Newcomb 
college. 

Durrer, Mary Marsuaty (Mrs J. T.) Alpha Zeta—Writer, connected 
with McClure syndicate, for which writes a daily woman’s page feature that 
is used by seventy papers. Pseudonym ‘Mary Marshall.” (V.43:112) 

Exseine, Mera, Alpha Omega—Personnel officer, National lamp works, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Epwarps, Karueritne May, Jota—Professor of Greek, Wellesley col- 
lege. (W.W.W.) 

Epwarps, Dr Mary Ler, Sigma—Surgeon. Chief of staff at New York 
city hospital for women and crippled children. (V.33:28) 

Ever, Harrier Jupce (Mrs. Paul) Omega—Organizer and admini- 
strator of John Dewey school, Berkeley, California. 

Evans, Nett Rocky (Mrs J. W.) Beta Zeta—Professor of Home 
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economics, University of Oklahoma. Formerly scientific research head for 
Gold medal flour company. 

Fannine, Ciara L. Upsilon—Editor, Book review digest, 1905-15. 
Compiler of bibliographies. Now on staff Minneapolis, Minnesota, public 
library. (W.W.W. & V.39:398) 

Fawcett, Mrs Mary Cuanpuer, Delta—Dean of women, University 
of Illinois, 1910-13; professor at Bryn Mawr, 1914-15; Dean of women, 
Oregon state college, 1915-23. In 1923 married H. C. Campbell. (V.35:20) 

FENNELL, Jutia, Beta—Head of her own pathology laboratory in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Fercuson, Lucia Loomis (Mrs Walter) Alpha Omicron—Writer: syn- 
dicated column for Scripps-Booth newspapers, articles for other papers and 
magazines. 

FisHer, ANNE P. Alpha Iota—Lady farmer, specializing in jams, jellies, 
and dairy products. (V.42:85) 

Fiine, Hetene Dresser (Mrs F. M.) Upsilon—Joint author with her 
husband of Source problems of the French revolution. (V.28:156) 

Foster, Frances, Alpha Epsilon—Professor at Wells college. Author 
of Northern passion. 

GamBLE, Doris, Mu—Technician, Allegheny general hospital, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

GaMBLE, Epitu, Alpha Chi—Dean of Home economics, Purdue univer- 
sity. 

GanyArpD, Lestig Witpe (Mrs Mervin) Omega—Manager, University 
of California Bureau of occupations until 1927. (V.38:124 & V. 41:167) 

Garwoop, Marcurrire Campion (Mrs J. P.) Alpha Beta—Writer, 
Associate editor of Ladies home journal, then editorial staff of American 
magazine. 

GiLBERT, GerTRuDE M, Drury (Mrs P. F.) Lambda—Chief instructor, 
St Louis library school; editor, Library and its organization. 

GiLcurRistT, CuristiaNNA, Nu—Social service worker in Phoenix, Arizona. 

Gitt, Frances, Omega—Poet. Published books: Windy leaf, The little 
days. (V.39:310) 

GittHam, Ciara Scotia, Kappa—Assistant librarian, University of 
Kansas. 

Girman, Marcaret, Alpha Lambda—Head worker for Red cross in 
Los Angeles, California. 

Giascow, Marcarer McKee (Mrs S. C.) Omicron—Whistler: 1929 
at Roxy’s theater, New York city. (V.36:27) 

Gorr, Dr Evita D. Mu—Pioneer physician in Pittsburgh, 1873-23. Died 
19238. 

Goxtpscumipt, GretcHeN Rocus (Mrs Herman) Alpha Theta—Writer 
for Alcalde. 

Goopsopy, Louisr, Beta—Dean of women, University of Indiana. Died 
1911. 
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Goopueart, Apa Loar (Mrs James) Delta’—With her husband founded 
and conducts Sunshine mission, Denver, Colorado. 

Gram, Auice, Alpha Xi—Editor of Capitol eye, Washington, D.C. 

GreENouGH, Peart, T'au—In charge of Baptist church’s work for col- 
lege students. 

GrENELLE, HeteN—see Topping, Helen. 

Grunsky, CLotitpz, Omega—Editor, Journal of electricity, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Gururiz, ANNIE, Upsilon—Editor, Readers guide to periodical litera- 
ture. (W.W. & W.W.W. & V.40:289) 

Hack, Exizasetu Jane Mituer (Mrs O. S.) Gamma—Novelist: The 
yoke, Saul of Tarsus, City of delight, Daybreak; many stories, and some 
verse, in magazines. (W.W. & W.W.W.) 

Hartinec, Mary Knowtron (Mrs G. N.) Upsilon—Artist. 

Hamitton, Epna, Alpha—Head nurse for Indianapolis welfare associa- 
tion. Daughter of Bettie Locke Hamilton, Founder. 

Hamitron, Hitpacarp, Chi—Writer: lastest book, Human bits. 
(V.41:426) 7 

Hanna, Bette, S. Alpha—City librarian, Greencastle, Indiana. 

Hanna, Ray, Phi—Dean of girls, Los Angeles, California, high schools. 

Harcorr, Lyra Marsuaty (Mrs Constantine) Alpha Chi—Artist. 
Painter of Hopi Indians, collector and exhibitor of pottery and decorated 
furniture. 

Harereaves, Epona Morrow (Mrs Richard) Alpha Upsilon—Peace 
worker and lecturer. (V.43:99) 2 

Harmon, Luciz, Eta—Head of department of biology for all Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, schools. 

Hawes, Peyton, Alpha Iota—Politics. Managed senatorial campaign 
of her father, now U. S. Senator from Missouri. 

Hay, Dororuy, Alpha Phi—Truant officer and vocational guide for 
School board of New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Haypen, Sara Suewett, Itho—Artist whose work is shown at many 
U. S. exhibitions. 

Haves, Frorence Burpicx (Mrs W. 8S.) Lambda—Assistant professor 
of French and Spanish, Russell Sage college. 

Haywarp, Laura Mar, Psi—Educational adviser, who from her Chicago 
office finds ‘‘the right school for the right child.” 

Heineman, Irene Taytor (Mrs A. S.) Omega—Los Angeles state 
normal school trustee: treasurer, California League of women voters. 

Heskett, Mary, Alpha Eta—For five years Y.W.C.A. secretary, Ar- 
gentina, South America; now interested in Little theater movement in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. (V.35:334) 

Henry, Epna G. Beta—Director, Department of social service, Indiana 
university medical college. Given loving-cup by Indianapolis for “outstand- 
ing and unselfish service to public welfare.” (V.31:306 & V.39:62) 
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Herrick, GENEVIEVE Forses (Mrs J. O.) Tau—Writer and speaker. 
Known as “best girl reporter in America.” Now writing fiction for maga- 
zines. (W.W. & V.36:168 & 41:131) 

Herywoop, Fiorence, Phi—Author of Important pictures of the Louvre. 
Official American lecturer at Mussee du Louvre, Paris, France. (W.W. & 
V.37 :325.) 

Hincxs, Maser Mitiman (Mrs C. M.) Sigma—President Toronto 
(Canada) school of religious education; an authority on religious training 
of children. 

Hopper, Freperixa, Kappa—Principal, Holton Arms school for girls, 
Washington, D.C. 

Horrman, Mary Emiry Curtis (Mrs A. S.) Chi—Advertisement writer 
and editor, New York city. 

~ Houcompr, Carotyn Croserr (Mrs A. W.) Iota—Women’s suffrage 
organizer. (W.W.W.) 

Horsman, ANN Tutrie (Mrs H. K.) Rho—Painter, sculptor, and lec- 
turer: exhibits at Chicago art institute. 

Hout, Gertrupve, Beta Zeta—Dietition, U. S. Army hospitals. 

Howe, Rusy, Lambda—Assistant Dean of women, Cornell university. 

Hurt, Hannan Croruier (Mrs W. I.) Alpha Beta—Succeeded Jane 
Addams as president of Women’s international league for peace and freedom. 

IaLeHartT, Exveanor, Alpha—Head, American school in Rome, Italy. 
Writer of short stories. 

Irvine, Katuryn, Beta Xi—Movie actress: 1929, in Some one to love. 
(V.43:91) 

IsensEE, Rutu, Beta Tota—Museum artist, Carnegie institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. (V.41:400 & 44:34) 

Jacoss, Bette Austin (Mrs H. H.) Psi—Co-warden of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, University settlement, until her death in 1929. (W.W.W. & 
V.44:67) 

Jacoss, Heten, Omega—Second ranking U. S. woman tennis player in 
1929. 

JENNINGS, Marien—see, Slaughter, Marien Jennings (Mrs). 

Jennines, Pauutine, Chi—Lecturer, and musical critic for New York 
newspapers and Musical America. 

Jounson, Epna, Beta—Associate professor of -English, Indiana uni- 
versity. 

Jounson, Lertize, Mu—Head resident at Warner house, Baltimore, 
Maryland, until 1912: Baltimore Child labor league, 1912-20: National 
woman’s trade union league, 1921-25. 

Jounston, Mary, Beta—Professor, Latin, Illinois women’s college. 

Jones, Louisa Brooke (Mrs T. C.) Alpha Omicron—Writer of verse 
and short stories for Scribner’s, Century, etc. 
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Karsten, ELeANor Daaeerr (Mrs G. E.) Beta—Originator of “De luxe 
tours to Europe,” which she conducts personally. (V.42:96) 

KaurMan, Ruopa, Alpha Eta—Head, Georgia state department of public 
welfare. (V.38:424) 

Kerever, Mreropinr, Omega—Artist. 

KeituH, Eveanor, Alpha Mu—Head, Interior decoration department, 
Keith's furniture store, Kansas city, Missouri. 

Kesey, Vera, Alpha Pi—Writer of short stories for magazines. 

KERLIN, JENNEY GitBert (Mrs W. D.) Iota—One of two women on 
Board of managers, New Jersey state colonies for feeble-minded males. 

Kern, Mary Marcarer, Alpha Chi—Editor, Mortar board quarterly, 
1928- 

Krys, Atma Ler, Beta Zeta—Extension leader for women, Arkansas 
state college. (V.41:403) 

Krys, Erskine, Sigma—Head, Alumni records department, University 
of Toronto. 

Kine, Jean, Alpha Sigma—Banking. Now with First national bank, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Kinessury, Susan Myra, Phi—Director, Department of social economy, 
Bryn Mawr college. (W.W. & W.W.W. & V.27:151) 

Kirxwoop, HEeiten, Sigma—tTraveling secretary of National union of 
students, London, England. 

Kirson, Mrs Bensamin—see Atkinson, Alice Minerva. 

Kreps, Nora, Phi—In charge of Americanization work in Southern. 
California for California state education department. (V.40:52) 

Lakin, Frances JosEPHINE, Eta—Educational director, Marshall Fields’ 
store, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lapuam, EvapNe Hunnins (Mrs E. N.) Phi—Musician. Toured 
United States as accompanist for Louise Homer. 

Larimer, Rutu, Alpha Upsilon—Assistant state librarian, Kansas. 

Larurop, Heten, Phi—Librarian A.L.A. library in Paris, France. 

Law or, GertrupE, Sigma—Head of English department, Harbord col- 
legiate; and member of Senate of University of Toronto. In 1925 received 
the papal medal for distinguished service to the Roman Catholic church. 
Died 1929. 

Leavitt, CuarLtorre M. Eta—Professor of English, Washburn college. 
(W.W.W. & V.34:119) 

Lewis, Garnet INGatsse (Mrs Charles) Alpha Mu—wWith her hus- 
band on staff of Douglas Fairbanks studio, Hollywood, California. 
(V.43:110) 

Lewis, JeEssamMINE DeHaven (Mrs C. F.) Mu—Politics. Chairman 
Allegheny county (Pennsylvania) league of democratic women. 

Lewis, Louisr, Alpha Beta—Publicity agent for Volunteers of America. 

Lincotn, JEANETTE CARPENTER (Mrs A. T.) Gamma deuteron—Pag- 
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eantry expert; author of: May pole possibilities, The festrval book, The yule 
log. (V.26:349) 

Linpvey, Ipa Banta, Omicron—Principal, Marlborough preparatory 
school for girls until 1924. 

Lucas, Heten Grecory (Mrs Ferdinand) Beta—Indiana state chair- 
man for Better films. 

Lummis, Jessiz I. Delta—Expert on school health problems, author of 
series of Health texts for children. (V.43:105) 

Lyon, Frances Dimmickx, Jota—New York state law librarian. 

McBripe, Mary Margaret, Alpha Mu—Writer. When working on the 
New York evening mail won the title “Best American woman interviewer.” 
Joint author of Charm, Paris is a woman’s town. (V.87:329 & V.42:181 & 
V 44:35) 

McDonatp, Mayme, Alpha Sigma—Physical training director for wom- 
en, University of New Hampshire. Writer on athletics for sport magazines. 
In 1925 sixth ranking U. S. woman tennis player. (V.40:293) 

McDovear, Mary Carmack, and Viotet, both Alpha Omicron—Joint 
authors of a book of verse, Wandering fires. Violet has been officially desig- 
nated Poet laureate of Oklahoma. (V.38:28) 

McDurriz, Penevorr, Alpha Eta—Professor of history, Converse col- 
lege. Endowed an A.L.A. fellowship in history. Died 1924. (V.39:156 & 
397) 

McLean, Annie Marion, Alpha Kappa—Writer and sociologist. (W.W. 
& W.W.W. & V.25:39 & V.35:24) 

McMitxan, Hexen, Sigma—Editor of the women’s page of the Toronto 
daily star. 

McNgat, Louise, Alpha Upsilon—Kansas state librarian. 

McPuerson, Betiz, Pi—Teacher in a mission school at Curetyba, 
Parana, Brazil. 

“McWoop, Dorotuy, Beta Pi—Holder of the world’s championship 
plunging record. 

Maenuson, Haze, Beta Epsilon—Business. Supervisor of seventeen 
school cafeterias in Long Beach, California, doing an annual business of 
$175,000. (V.40:291) 

Mairitanp, Dr Mary Cowan (Mrs H. B.) Sigma—Held Beit fellow- 
ship for three years medical research at Lister institute for preventive medi- 
cine, London, England. Since marriage continues research work in London. 

Man ey, Marian, Delta—Architect in Miami, Florida. 

Mann, Mary Rwparu (Mrs C. W.) Alpha—Historian, author, lecturer. 
(V.27:369 & V.31:368) 

Marsuati, Mary—see Duffee, Mary Marshall. 

Martin, Martua Evans (Mrs E. S.) Alpha—Astronomer. Author of 
Ways of the planets, The friendly stars, books to introduce children to the 
fairy land of the sky. Died 1925. (W.W.W. & V.27:369) 
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Martin, May, Tau—Organizer of open air schools for Kansas city, 
Missouri, School board. 

Mason, Fiorence (Mrs Charles Brokaw) Phi—Actress, retaining 
maiden name on stage. After several successful years in New York theaters, 
she and her husband are playing, 1929, in San Francisco, California, stock 
company. 

Mattruews, Mrs RanpotpH—see Adams, Eleanor. 

MaxweEL., Jutiette, Beta—Director, Department of physical education 
for women, Indiana university. 

MaxweE Lt, Louise, Beta—Assistant librarian, Indiana university. 

MaxweE.i, Marcery, Alpha Nu—Singer. Member Chicago civic opera 
company and of Ravina opera company. (W.W. & V.34:347 & 41:426) 

May, Hexen, Delta—Dean of women, Carroll college. 

MerriLxi, Juuia, Alpha Tau—In charge of national library extension 
for A.L.A. (V.43:95) 

MerriLL, KarHuerine, Kappa—Head of English department, Eureka 
college. Lyceum lecturer in costume. 

Micuaets, Ruru, Beta Zeta—Dean of Home economics, Stout institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. 

Miter, Auta, T'au—Professor of music, Northwestern university. 

Mivuer, Frorence Graver (Mrs E. P.) Mu—Writer of short stories 
and pageants. 

Mitier, Marion Rutu, Mu—Y.W.C.A. Metropolitan executive, business 
women’s division, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mitiman, Mary, Sigma—Graduate nurse. District superintendent of 
nurses, Ontario department of public health. (V.36:276) 

Miner, Cieome Carrouty (Mrs) Alpha Xi—Designer for Norman Bell 
Geddes, New York city. . 

Monror, Day, Alpha Upsilon—Member of Home economics staff, 
Teachers college, Columbia university. Steady contributor to magazines, 
of article on Home economics. (V.83:25) 

Moopy, Heten Warterson (Mrs W. S.) Epsilon—First woman editor 
for McClure syndicate. Author of Unique sex, A child’s letters to her hus- 
band. (W.W.W.) 

Moore, ExrizasetH Hocur (Mrs H. S.) Phi—Graduate nurse. Pro- 
fessor of nursing Stanford medical school until her marriage, being the 
first woman west of Mississippi to have title “professor” in a medical college. 
(V.35:332 & V.43:83) 

Morean, Juria, Omega—Architect. Designed the Theta house at the 
University of California, that university’s women’s gymnasium and Campan- 
ille, the Y.W.C.A. club in Hollywood. First woman admitted to architect 
classes at L’ecole des beaux arts, Paris, France. (V.41:170) 

Morrison, Sarau, Kappa—Playwright and actress. Wrote the Kappa 
Alpha Theta masque. (V.41:398) 
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Mosuer, Dr Cievia Duet, Psi—Director of physical education for 
women, Stanford university, writer. Retired in 1929. (W.W.W. & A.M.S.) 

Mowers, Haze, Beta. Business. Owner of Blue bird gift shop, Daven- 
port hotel, Spokane, Washington. 

Mupcer, Isapore, Jota—Reference librarian, Columbia university. 
: Mutueron, Anna M. Eta—Librarian for city of Portland, Oregon. 
(W.W. & V.40:290) 

Murray, Heven Grace, Mu—Head of paca school for girls, Mexico 
city, Mexico. 

Napier, Rutu, Alpha Iota—Professional pianist. (V.43:109) 

Neyman, Mrs Otea, Jota—Dentist. (W.W.W. under Glucksmann). 
Died 1927. 

Norton, Evetyn Pork, Alpha Eta—Business. Manager Joy’s little shop 
(florist) Nashville, Tennessee: inventor of the now popular “shoulder cor- 
sage.” (V.41:258) 

Norestein, Lucy Litvian, Epsilon—Member faculty, Western Reserve 
university: author, Modern short story. (V.28:156) 

Orrut, Ciara H. Beta—Chief occupational therapist at Massachusetts 
state hospital, Boston. 

Orson, M. Bearrice, Alpha Pi—Dean of women, University of North 
Dakota. (V.38:279) 

Ostrum, Susan McWuirter (Mrs Henry) Alpha—Writer: conducts 
weekly column ‘Women and their doings” in Indianapolis news. (V.30:32) 

Ortiway, RutrH Haier (Mrs E. J.) Pi—President national federation 
of music clubs, 1929. 

arch Eveenta Rounsavetyt (Mrs A. K.) Alpha Gamma—Dean 
of women, Ohio Wesleyan university, 1924-29: Dean and assistant director of 
women at Andrews institute for girls, Willoughby, Ohio. (V.38:425 & 
V.40:133) 

Pacxarp, Masiez, Phi—Artist, specializing in miniatures. 

Patmer, Puitena, Alpha Chi—Professor of Home economics, Purdue 
university. 

Parker, Cornewia Stratton (Mrs Carlton) Omega—Author and lec- 
turer. (W.W. & V.37:322 & V. 39:396 & V.42:94) 

Paterson, Atice Grace, Beta—Professor of chemistry, Washington 
state college. 

Parrerson, Fiorence, Epsilon—President of Board of missions at Hwai 
Yuen, China, where she conducts a normal school for Chinese women. 

Perper, May, Epsilon—Writer: scholarly translator and editor of Jesuit 
relations. Died 1908. 

Percivat, Stetia, Delta—Professor, Department of music, University 
of Illinois. 

Perxins, Avice Sutuivan (Mrs T. He. D.) ‘Alpha Beta—Member, 
Board of managers, New Jersey children’s home. (W.W.W.) - 
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Peters, Dr Iva Lowruer (Mrs Frederick) Chi—Dean of women, Syra- 
cuse university. (W.W. & V.36:28 & V.41:171) 

Piercy, JosEPHINE, Beta—Author, Modern essayists and novelists at 
work. (V.44:34) 

Porrer, Mary Ross, Delta’\—Dean of women, Monmouth college: for- 
merly Dean and Counselor of women, Northwestern university. (W.W.) 

Ports, ApBie Finpuay, Jota—Professor of English, Rockford college. 

Power, Mave.ine, Alpha Sigma—Commercial artist. Inventor of “me- 
tallic nocturne.” (V.40:167) 

Pyte, Marsoriz, Alpha Beta—Business. Highest sales record among 
women agents of Provident insurance company: member of Quarter million 
club. (W.W.W.) 

Rass, Kate Mitner (Mrs Albert) Beta—Writer of short stories and 
books. (W.W. & W.W.W.) 

Rapp, Miriam, Beta Zeta—Extension staff leader, Purdue university. 
(V.41:402) 

RENTCHLER, JANIcE, Alpha Mu—In charge of public relations for 
Skouras brothers movie theaters, St Louis, Missouri. (V.42:90) 

River, JANE, Beta Delta—Director, Arizona state laboratory. 

Rices, Lucy, Kappa—Y.W.C.A. religious education director, Kansas city, 
Missouri. 

Ritcue, (Mary) Lity Munseiyt (Mrs M. L.) Delta'—Writer of books 
for children and novels, nom de plume “Mary Briarly.” (W.W.) 

Rozsertson, Dr Marcaret M. Phi—First American woman to win an 
internship at a Paris, France, hospital. 

Ryper, AGNes GuiessNeR (Mrs W. H.) Upsilon—Portrait painter. 

Sawyer, GertrupeE, Delta—Architect. Writes on architecture for Better 
homes and gardens and other magazines. 

Sawyer, Marcaret, Delta—In charge of educational department of 
Post products company, where her work has been recognized as the “finest 
development of the commercial side of Home economics.” 

Scuu.itrz, Laura Lummis (Mrs Charles) Alpha Psi—Writer of pageants 
and short stories. : 

Scort, Jean, Sigma—Consulting expert on home making with electricity. 
(V.41 :426) 

ScrRIBNER, JosEPHINE Pirrman (Mrs G. H. T.) Beta—Writer. 
CW.W.W. & V.28:155) 

SraLtey, Marizr, Kappa—Business. Assistant director of planning for 
R. H. Macy company, New York city. (V.41:407) 

Seay, Ciarre Soute (Mrs W. D.) Phi—Extension lecturer, and member 
of summer school faculty, University of California. 

Sevarp, Ciara Warsu (Mrs D. R.) Rho—Painter of portraits and 
landscapes. (Who’s who in art) 

SemsBower, Atta Brunt (Mrs C, J.) Beta—Writer of stories for lead- 
ing magazines. (W.W.W. & V.30:30) 
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Sewarp, ANNE LeppELL, Alpha Zeta—Representative of Park union 
foreign banking corporation in Paris, France. (V.36:30) 

Suaw, Estuer, Eta—Member of faculty, Hope college. 

Simms, FLorence, Alpha—National industrial secretary, Y.W.C.A. Died 
1923. 

Simpson, Mary Jean, Lambda—Politics. Member Vermont Assembly: 


first woman Roll clerk of U.S. Senate. (V.40:301) 


Simpson, WiniFRED, Sigma—First laboratory assistant to Dr. Oscar 
Klotz, head Department of pathology, University of Toronto, with whom she 
collaborates on articles for magazines. 

Sinciair, HeLen, Sigma—Assistant librarian, Princeton university. 
( V.43 :397) 

SLAUGHTER, Marien Jennines (Mrs) Tau—Writer of music for chil- 
dren, giver of children’s recitals. 

SyeasE, ANNA May, Mu—Oficial story teller for Pittsburgh public 
schools. (V.27:128) 

Smiru, AcNges, Mu—Graduate nurse. Spent five years in Rio de Janeiro 
for Rockefeller foundation, starting nurse’s training school at request of 
Brazilian government. (V.41:422) 

Smitu, Eruer Sasin (Mrs Willard) Psti—Associate professor of philos- 
ophy, Mills college. (V.41:169) 

SmitH, GERALDINE Frances, Alpha Chi—PH.M.D. at Philadelphia hos- 
pital for mental diseases, Byberry. 

SmitH, Ruspy Green (Mrs A. W.) Phi—Home bureau leader, New York 
state college, Cornell university. (W.W. & W.W.W. & A.M.S.) 

Snow, Jutia Warner, Jota—Professor of botany, Smith college. Died 
1927. 

Sourueate, Berry Jane, Alpha Tau—dActress. 1929 with Wright 
players stock company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. : 

SpaLpine, Juuia, Alpha Mu—Dean of women, Christian college. 

Spink, Dr Ursanna, Beta—Pioneer physician in Indianapolis, now in 
charge of Fletcher sanatorium there. (V.30:30) 

STADTMULLER, Dr Evxten, Phi—Chief of California state Bureau of child 
hygiene. (V.42:178) 

Srepuens, La Bette Manon (Mrs C. M.) Alpha Pi—Music chairman, 
Minnesota federation of women’s clubs; organizer of state contests in com- 
munity and club singing. (V.40:165) 

Stevenson, Aucusta, Gamma—Writer of pageants and dramatizations 
of classical stories. (V.25:398) 

Stewart, Hevena Rvssett, Alpha Epsilon—Graduate nurse. 
(V.29 :224) 

Stewart, Dr Zetia Wuirte (Mrs G. W.) Mu—Member, staff University 
of Iowa medical college: expert on hay fever. 

Stone, Katuertne, Kappa—Creator of “Katydid candies,” first sold in 
her own Kansas City, Missouri, candy shop. 
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Stone, Marcaret Garvin (Mrs P. H.) Alpha Nu—National secretary 
of Theta Sigma Phi, 1918-22; national president, 1922-25. 

Stoucuton, Mary L. Upsilon—Director, Division of playgrounds, Har- 
mon foundation, New York city. 

Stranp, Mary Fuiemineton (Mrs A. C.) Alpha Pi—Secretary, North 
Dakota Children’s code commission: declared by that state one of its “‘ten 
most prominent women.” (V.41:172) 

Sweet, Dr Mary, Chi—Resident physician, Agnes Scott college. 

Swezey, Marien, Rho—Physiotherapist for U. S. Steel company hos- 
pitals. (V.35:117) 

Swiccett, Emma Barn (Mrs G. L.) Beta—Organizer, especially inter- 
ested in PanAmerican contacts. (W.W.) 

Swinpier, Mary Hamittron, Beta—Professor of classical archaelogy, 
Bryn Mawr college. Author of Ancient painting. 

Tasor, Guiapys Bace (Mrs Frank) Alpha Psi—Dramatist and poet: 
latest book, Lyonnesse. (V.48:98 & 417.) 

Tate, Dorotuy Dean, Sigma—Novelist: author, Story of Yuku. 
(V.25:45) | 

TuHackery, Heten, Alpha—Writer. Member staff of Garden magazine. 
(V.41:256) 

Tuompson, Norau, Sigma—Book advisor at T. Eaton company, largest 
department store in Canada. 

Turopp, May Asumorg, Jota—Representative in New Jersey legislature, 
chairman of Appropriations committee 1928-29. (V. 41:256) 

TILDEN, EruHet Arnoxtp (Mrs F, C.) Alpha—Poet, whose work appears 
in Poetry and in anthologies of modern verse. (V.39:310 & V.44:65) 

Titt, JENNIE, Alpha Chi—Professor of nutrition, Florida state college 
for women. 

Toppinc, Heren, Kappa—Dancer under name “Helen Grenelle.” Has 
been with Chicago and New York Grand opera companies, and a speciality 
performer in New York city theaters. (V. 36:409) 

Town ey, Rutu, Mu—Dean of girls and director of activities, Scheneley 
high school, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Travers, Auice, Alpha Epsilon—Writer of character sketches, with 
which she entertains on lyceum circuits. 

Van Hoosen, Dr Bertua, Eta—Professor and head of department of 
obstetrics, Loyola university school of medicine. (W.W. & V.37:253) 

Van Styxe, Lucitte Batpwin (Mrs G. M.) Chi—Writer of short 
stories for magazines, one collection, Eve’s other children, appeared in book 
form in 1913. (V.27:187) 

Vickery, Marrua Even, Alpha—Head of American school at Rome, 
Italy, until 1923. 

Vossurc, Marcaret Connor (Mrs E. D.) Jota. Before her marriage, 
scientist with Pomology office, U. S. Department of agriculture, Washington, 
D.C.. (W.WoWam-V 81:11) 
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Vouent, Sasra W. Mu—Librarian Pennsylvania state college. 

Waxpo, Herren, Alpha Psi—Associate editor of John Martin’s book. 
Radio singer of folk and children’s songs. (V. 43:360) 

Waker, Mary L. Simpson (Mrs O. D.)—Professor of painting, Uni- 
_ versity of Kansas, 1886-90: exhibited in Paris Salon, 1888. Died 

Wattace, KatueriNne Seetye (Mrs B. B.) Epsilon—Concert pianist 
and choir director. 

Wasusurn, Marearet Froy, Jota—Professor of psychology, Vassar 
college. (W.W. & W.W.W.) 

Watkins, Maurine, Gamma—Dramatist. Author of Chicago, which 
ran a year in New York city; latest play An old fashioned girl, scheduled 
to open at Longacre theater, New York city in November, 1929. (V.41:252) 

Watson, Estuer JosepuHine, Jota—Head, Language department, Rhode 
Island state college, 1892-1910. (W.W.W.) 

Watt, Maver Rosertson (Mrs A. T.) Sigma—First woman member of 
Senate of University of Vancouver, lecturer and writer. (W.W.W.) 

West, Lester, Chi—Civic leader, and owner of China shop in Syracuse, 
New York, for which she travels and collects porcelains the world around. 

Wuitcoms, Jessie Wricgut (Mrs George) Lambda—Lawyer, writer 
of stories for children, collector of dolls. (W.W.W. & V.81:16 & V.42:80) 

Wuite, Grace Tyner, Alpha Chi—Interior decorator in Chicago. 
Among houses she has furnished is that of George Ade. 

Wiuurams, Margoriz, Beta Tau—Head of Hollywood, California, studio 
club for girls. 

Witson, Carou Green (Mrs G. O.) Phi—Editor, Stanford review. 

Witson, Justinia Leavitt (Mrs H. W.) Upsilon—Speaker and or- 
ganizer for Democratic party. 

Winpsor, Marcaret Boynron (Mrs P. L.)—Scientist; writer on nature 
study and gardens. (W.W.W.) 

Wiruineton, Dr Atrrepa Boswortn, Jota—Surgeon, and writer for 
medical journals. (W.W.W.) | 

Wo tcotr, ImMoGeNE Burcu (Mrs Rogers) Psi—Feature writer for syn- 
dicates, and author of books, among which are—What to talk about, The 
blue gingham cook book, Book of personality. (V.38:124 & V.43:104) 

Wooprurr, CHartorre Scuucuarpt (Mrs W. M.)—see Breon, Bever- 
ley. 

WoopsmMaLL, Rutu, Beta—Y.W.C.A. executive in Near East. 

Woopwortu, Mauve Cieveranp (Mrs Selim) Omega—Before her mar- 
riage, head of University of California women’s gymnasium. 

Wricur, Gertruve, Sigma—Botanist. Traveling in Australia, Africa, 
Asia, collecting specimens for the University of Toronto, 1927-29. 

Yoper, Exvizasetu, Omicron—Dean, School of speech, University of 
Southern California. (W.W.) 
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Yost, Mary, Eta—Dean of women, Stanford university. (V.36:22 & 40) 

Younc, Grace Puitputrr (Mrs B. E.) Beta—Professor of Romance 
languages, Indiana university. Leader of European parties for Temple 
tours. (V.32:204) 

Youne, Louise, Alpha Eta—Southern woman working for educational 
and social improvement of negro race, through Scarrit college. 


KAPPA ALPHA THETA NATIONAL OFFICERS 


PRESIDENTS OF KApPpA ALPHA THETA, 1870-1881 


From January 27, 1870, to the spring of 1881, the president of Alpha chapter was also 
president of the fraternity. This dual office was held by: 


Bettie Wiocke:.6 cn. tee el hearer ee eee 1870 Jan. 27-Apr. 12 
Alice: Os"All6n 525, rain oie about to A ee oe Apr. 12-Oct. 21 
Mary: Stevenson: : ast Src eee case ce ed ee ee Oct. 21-Spring 1871 
TONIC HICH |< oe sakes os Rees ee eee bo ane ee 1871 Spring-Sept. 29 
DEDNICs BLOWN | ocx Saha ORE hes cain We Reais ee So een tt eee Sept. 29-Mar. 15, 1872 
AL Sy EARS eo te ae, vo eee cha ee ae eee 1872 Mar. 15-Oct. 11 
Hills elie hae sess Oc Metane Steg bOes eK Paw mice sea ote Oct. 11-Apr. 7, 1873 
eltacWash buvnve ris, elena c teeta arate reece eee ea 1878 Apr. 7-Fall 

Minnie @Eloye:. fos sl an hte ee al eee or ee Fall-Feb. 27, 1874 
Blora 2Curman sae cmere cis eke aid eons tee oe ane: one 1874 Feb. 27-Oct. 31 

POE oben swe Nob gs lei, cent Meone MM icnBat rier 5 ara eri ee Sethe ta Hg) Patients 8 Oct. 31-Spring 1875 
Kate sWiebb Mises tice’ a. eee ee ee es ee ee 1875 Spring-Sept. 8 
PSCC) EAMKIG? GPs citeme cara voc are 'o. Me gene tein seek eee ies tena eee Sept. 8-Spring 1876 
APNOR, Pisner oe 2 me Te 4 betas We iat ame ee aat ser Bee wore ieee 1876 Spring-Fall 

Avra LIGQWHOY os van rs Ba as ices a Rea ee Pe ee Fall-Spring 1877 
Tinie’ Blake avs ate chee... stereo ae oe ee 1877 Spring-Fall 

Martha Ridpath 27. 6.64) 5:5, Ghee ee en a eres eee Fall-Fall 1878 
NelheyvHoyt Soe tics oe ts ee ee ree re 1878 Fall-Spring 1879 
Rachel Sawyer. cocci dar wires ah ae ee 1879 Spring-Fall 

Bella) Hays vices ces ceased eae oy eee on a ee ee eter earn ee Fall-Spring 1880 
Grace ll, sHOytic4 crc coche cee oh ste aes las es ee 1880 Spring-Fall 

Martha’ Jenkins 7... 22: 2 CA ee Oe eee Fall-Spring 1881 


GRAND CHAPTER OFFICERS 


1879—1891 
Term of office President Secretary 

1879-81 Lizzie Moore, Delta Flora Kauke, Epsilon 

1881-83 Kate Hammond, Alpha Bertha VanHoosen, Eta 

1883-85 Kate West, Alpha (7?) Grace Woodburn, Beta (?) 
Grace Ward, Alpha 

1885-87 Kate McSweeney, Epsilon Julia Holland, Gamma 
Lenore Hanna, Epsilon 

1887-89 Ermina Fallass, Alpha Mattie Myers, Delta? 
Ora Newcomer, Alpha 

1889-91 Gertrude Mikels, Alpha Luella Wallace, Epsilon 
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NATIONAL OFFICERS NOT ON GRAND CHAPTER OR GRAND COUNCIL 


ALUMNZ SECRETARY 


1915-16 
Helen Reed Keiser 
(Mrs Revi) TY 
1916-18 
Alice Towne Deweese 
(Mrs F. M.) P 
1918— 
Hope Davis Mecklin 
(Mrs J. M.) AE 


ASSOCIATE ALUMNZ 
SECRETARY 


1924-27 
Margaret- Archdeacon Dar- 
rough (Mrs Paul) AO 
1927-29 
Carol Merchant Lowe 
(Mrs Orton) M 
1929— 
Agnes Forsythe Bergstrom 
(Mrs D. W.) AY 


Ep1ITorR (before on G.C.) 


1885-87 
Agnes Emery, K 
1887-89 
Harriet Haskell McDonald 
(Mrs William) K 
1889-91 
Emma Kemp Timberlake 
ee eg pa el 26) WP 


1891-93 
M. Philena Skinner Peck 
(Mrs E. M.) A 


ARCHIVIST 


1899-03 
Lenore Gould, T 
1903-09 
Minna Stillman, ® 
1909-13 
Letitia Patterson Abrams 
(Mrs L. B.) ® 


1913-19 
Helen Van Uxem Cubberley 
(Mrs E. P.) B 
1919-26 


Bernice Tompkins, 
1926— 
Catherine Tillotson, A 


EDUCATION CHAIRMAN 


1897-01 
Edna Wickson Kelley 
(Mrs W. F.) Q 
1901-05 
May K. Flannery, AB 
1905-07 
Adelle Johnson Wilputte 
(Mrs Louis) AO 
1907-09 
Anna Harrison Nelson 
Chieti roe 
1909-11 
Clara L. Carson, X 
1911-13 
Edna Mertz Carman 
(Mrs P. D.) I 
1918-15 
Katherine Lindsay, AA 
1915-19 
St. Louis alumnz chapter 
1919-24 
Catherine Planck Kircher 
(Mrs Paul) A 
1924-28 
Lillian Hughes Neiswanger 
(Mrs William) AT 


CATALOGUER 


1897-03 

M. Edith Bell, AT 
1908-05 

Caroline Comly Harris 

(Mrs E. F.) AB 

1907-09 

Minna Stillman, ? 
1915-25 

Eva R. Hall, T 


SERVICE BUREAU CHAIRMAN 


1903-15 
Clara Lynn Fitch 
(Mrs George) K 
1915-19 
Flora L. Cotton, AE 
1919-24 
Estelle Riddle Dodge 
(Mrs) K 


NN LL 


Other national officers are listed as follows: Scholarship fund committee members, page 398; 
N.P.C. delegates, page 495; District presidents, page 227. 
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State CHAIRMEN 


Authorized by the 1915 Grand Convention, several years elapsed (because of War demands) 
before a full staff was secured, so dates have not been given for the assuming of duties 
by the pioneer chairman in each state, a few began service in the Fall of 1915 
but it was the Spring of 1918 before all states had chairmen 


Alabama—Louise Berry Haney (Mrs M. B.) A®; 1921, Irma Unruh, A®; 1926, Vida Lenoir 
Gardner (Mrs B.) A®; 1929, Anna F. Stay, BB. 

Arizona—Katherine Winaus Klene (Mrs L. W.) 0; 1922, Jane Rider, BA; 1926, Edith Burtis, 
BA; 1928, Mary A. Christy, BA. 

Arkansas—Eloise Bramlitt Bowen (Mrs R. P.) AM; 1925, Darden Moose, AH; 1928, Catherine 
Switz Fulk (Mrs F. M.) A. 


 California—Vesta Wagner Rudolph (Mrs S.) #; 1920, Edith Jordan Gardner (Mrs N. L.) 


®; 1921, Bernice ‘Tompkins, ®; 1924, Helen Abrams Troy (Mrs J. J.) Y; 1928, Hilda Pal- 
mer McCurdy (Mrs J. E.) B. 

Colorado—Mabel Baum Smith (Mrs C. W.) #; 1918, Helen Hollingsworth Shafor (Mrs H. H.) 
AT; 1921, Nellie Riedesel Poole (Mrs F. R.) AP; 1926, Josephine Martin Barteldes (Mrs 
A. G.) K; 1928, Virginia Thorp, K 

Connecticut—Elizabeth Dean, X; 1922, Marguerite Weston Casey (Mrs L. J.) A; 1924, Thelma 
Edwards, A; 1926, Ruth Adams Tuckerman (Mrs F. B.) A. 

Delaware—Helen Harrison Brown (Mrs W. N.) AA; 1919, Mary Hoffman Curtin (Mrs G.) 
AA; 1920, Eleanor Annan Amos (Mrs C. D.) AA; 1921, Lelia Stout Woolford (Mrs C. M.) 
AA; 1923, Gertrude Turk Roberts (Mrs F. G.) AA; 1924, Claire Von Marees Stieff (Mrs 
G. N.) AA; 1925, Dorothy Wilson AA; 1926, Flora Winkleman Wilson (Mrs D. H.) AA; 
1928, Esther Donnelly Smith (Mrs R. T.) W¥. 

D.C.—Margaret Connor Vosburg (Mrs E. D.) I; 1922, Marjorie Strong Waters (Mrs C. C.) ¥; 
1925, Clarice Ryther Kaufman (Mrs P) AE; 1929, Katherine Brundage Dean (Mrs W. 
Cyan: 

Florida—Alice Templin Rankin (Mrs H. W.) K; 1918, Louise Berry Haney (Mrs M. B.) A®; 
1921, Bernice Kaufman, AH; 1927, Nina E, McAdam, BN. 

Georgia—Rose Tate Stewart (Mrs A. B.) AH; 1918, Louise Berry Haney (Mrs M. B.) A®; 
1921, Bernice Kaufman, AH. 

Hawaii—Charlotte Hall, T. 

Idaho—Anna Skinner Winstead (Mrs OC. E.) AA; 1919, Ada Wellsey St. Clair (Mrs C.) P; 1921, 
Florence Knepper Grice (Mrs O.) AZ; 1922, Grace Darling, BO; 1922, Nov. Manilla Reed 
Gibbon (Mrs J. E.) BO; 1923, Eunice Keller Merrill (Mrs R. W.) BO. 

Illinois—Eva R. Hall, T; 1919, Catherine Planck Kircher (Mrs P.) A; 1921, Lucile Crissey, 
H; 1923, Harriet Fera, A; 1925, Helen Carney Fathchild (Mrs I.) T: 1926, Eva R. Hall, T. 

Indiana—Edestina Hendrix Rutherford (Mrs T.) B; 1919, Marjorie Hall Montgomery (Mrs 
W. 4H.) I; 1924, Edith Evans, AX; 1926, Helen Thomas Boberg (Mrs I. E.) B. 

Iowa—Bonnie Marshall, AA. 

Kansas—Ruth Kaster Webb (Mrs R. L.) AY; 1921, Dorothy Crane McKeever (Mrs A.) AT; 
1926, Janet Edelblute, AT. 

Kentucky—Amarynthia Smith Luhman (Mrs G. B.) K; 1920, Mary Grundy, A; 1921, Cornelia 
Clark Newhall (Mrs S.) H; 1925, Agnes Porter Sawyer (Mrs A. B.) A; 1927, Helen 
Andrews Tafel (Mrs R. E.) I. 

Louisiana—Mabel Rose Sivewright Laurence (Mrs M. B.) A®; 1922, Miriam Delchamps Boulet 
(Mrs M. P.) A®. 

Maine—Edith Ackerman Dawson (Mrs S. F.) X; 1919, Amelia Shapleigh, I; 1921, Ethel Hum- 
phrey, A; 1924, Ruth Harrington Lane (Mrs B. B.), A. 

Maryland—Helen Harriscn Brown (Mrs W. N.) AA; 1919, Mary Hoffman Curtin (Mrs G.) 
AA; 1920, Eleanor Annan Amos (Mrs C. D.) AA; 1921, Lelia Stout Woolford (Mrs C. M.) 
AA; 1923, Gertrude Turk Roberts (Mrs F. G.) AA; 1924, Claire Von Marees Stieff (Mrs 
G. N.) AA; 1925, Dorothy Wilson, AA; 1926, Flora Winkleman Wilson (Mrs D. H.) AA; 
1928, Esther Donnelly Smith (Mrs R. T.) W¥. 

Massachusetts—Mary Wickwire Ingham (Mrs E.) AT; 1918, Amelia Shapleigh, I; 1919, Jessie 
Chase Eastham (Mrs M.) A®; 1921, Helen Baker Taft (Mrs C. H.) H; 1924, Lida Bas- 
sett Bird (Mrs H) AE. 

Michigan—Ruby Severance Gripman (Mrs R. B.) H; 1918, Harriet Dalrymple Day (Mrs F. 0.) 
Il; 1919, Mary Woodson Highley (Mrs M. Y.) II; 1923, Jessie Allen Hancock (Mrs J. E.) H. 

Minnesota—Nellie Thompson Williams (Mrs R. M.) YT; 1926, May Earle Slocum (Mrs J.) T; 
1928, Marguerite Strange Tuttle (Mrs L. S.) 1. 

Mississippi—Louise Berry Haney (Mrs M. B.) A®; 1921, Irma Unruh, A®; 1926, Vida Lenoir 
Gardner (Mrs B.) A®; 1929, Anna F. Stay, BB. 

Missouri—Elinor Hall Horner (Mrs W. W.) AI. 

Montana—Esther Birely Morrison (Mrs R. B.) AN; 1920, Marguerite Bonner Sadler (Mrs H. L.) 
AN; 1929, Anne Cliff Cotton (Mrs W. S.) AN; 1926, Florence Catlin, AN. 

Nebraska—Alice Towne Deweese (Mrs F. M.) P; 1922, Florence Angle Reed (Mrs G.) P; 1924, 
Ruth Farnham Traphagen (Mrs V.) P; 1928, Ruth Miller, P. 

Nevada—Edith Clapp Snook (Mrs J. C.) 2; 1921, Euphemia Abrams Clark (Mrs W. E.) I. 

New Hampshire—Edith Ackerman Dawson (Mrs S. F.) X; 1919, Amelia Shapleigh, I; 1921, 
Ethel Humphrey, A; 1924, Ruth Harrington Lane (Mrs B. B.) A. 

New Jersey—Anna Lippincott Miller Smith (Mrs W. E.) AB; 1919, Helen Coles, AB; 1920, 
Anna Lippincott Miller Smith (Mrs W. E.) AB; 1921, Helen Biddle Porter (Mrs W. G. 
AB; 1924, Gladys Pell, AB; 1925, Lucy Lippincott Mears (Mrs C. 8S.) AB; 1926, Allett 
Henderson (Mrs H. E.) X. 

New Mexico—Mary Alice Boyd, AO; 1921, Isabella Fyle Peters (Mrs L. S.) H; 1926, Edith 
Burtis, BA; 1928, Mary A. Christy, BA. 

New York—Elsa Bergen Williams (Mrs H. M.) AZ; 1919, Mabel B. Chapin, X; 1921, Mary 
Ashby Fuller (Mrs J. L. H.) WV; 1924, Christine Avery Rogers (Mrs C. A.) I; 1926, 
Ruth McClelland Lee (Mrs W., F.) I. 
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STATE CHAIRMEN—Continued 


North Carolina—Zaidee Theall Mayo (Mrs H.) I; 1919, Ramelle Smith Cannalay (Mrs R. G.) 
BB; 1920, Jennie Gary Austin (Mrs E. R.) BB; 1922, Zaida Theall Mayo (Mrs H.) I; 1923, 
Perelope Meluttie, AH: 1925, Sarah Cady Patten (Mrs W.) AE. 

North Dakota—Selma Hassell Lommen (Mrs A. M.) AII. 

Ohio—Ruth Bayer Schminck (Mrs L. H.) I; 1921, Louise Berry Haney (Mrs M. B.) A®; 
1926, Lucile Pritchard Rogers (Mrs L. C.) Vv. 

Oklahoma—VDaisy White Patrick (Mis A.) WV; 1921, Maude Shadduck Bynum (Mrs E, T.) M; 
1924, Gladys Drennan Thompson (Mrs B. M.) AO; 1928, Virginia Ford Hood (Mrs RF, R.) 
AO. 

Oregon—Eleanor McClaine. AZ; 1929, Ella Dobie Hathaway (Mrs D. A.) Az. 

Pennsylvania—Gertrude Adams, AB; 1920, Dale Finley Dunham (Mrs B. D.) AQ; Coral Mer- 
chant Lowe (Mrs o M; 1923, Leola Vancil Randall (Mrs K. C.) P; 1926, Coral Merchant 
Lowe Lie O.) M; 1927, Gertrude McCabe Harvey (Mrs W. M.) AB. 

Philippine a ‘Mertz Carman (Mrs” P: ues 1B 


E. 
South Carolina—Zaidee Theall Mayo (Mrs H.) I; 1923, Penelope McDuffie, AH; 1925, Sarah 
Cady Patten (Mrs W.) AE 
South Dakota—Mabel Perry Anderson (Mrs C.) AP; 1918, Bernice Swezey, AP; 1919, Helen 
Beede Sill (Mrs R. A.) AP; 1922, Dorothy Chaney Collins (Mrs G. R.) AP; 1923, Bar- 
bara Elrod Knittel (Mrs J. C.) AP. 
Tennessee—Ada Raines, AH; 1920, Stella Scott Vaughn, AH. 
Texas—Inez Gordon Henne (Mrs H. G.) AM; 1923, Maidel Baker, AO; 1924, Margaret Phil- 
brook Neff (Mrs P. J.) K; 1926, Lois Foster Blount (Mrs G. A.) AO. 
Utah—Sallie Beasley Lawson (Mrs H. H.) A; 1921, Anna Rankin Cross (Mrs R. M.) K. 
Tere J. Simpson, A; 1920, Irene Barrett, A; 1924, Ruth Harrington Lane (Mrs 
Virginia—Marie Beard Scott (Mrs J. G.) I; 1920, Nannie W. Ames, BB; 1922, Lucy Ames Ed- 
wards (Mrs R. O.) BB; 1924, Cora Byrd Ames, BB; 1926, Emily M. Hall, BA. 
Washington—Marien Swezey, 1 "1919, Vera McIntosh’ Bemis (Mrs C. A.) AA; 1921, Nellie 
Mae Dunlap White (Mrs E. A.) "AA, 
West Te eee Connor Vosburg (Mrs E. D.) I; 1920, Virginia Snider Romine (Mrs 
J. R.) AA; 1926, Grace Haymaker Horner (Mrs J. Go AA 
Wisconsin—Olive Simpson Whaling (Mrs H. B.) ¥; 1920, Hester Harper Rumsey (Mrs A. E.) 
W: 1924. Sada Buckmaster Roberts (Mrs J. W.) V; 1926, Agnes Forsythe Bergstrom 
(Mrs D. W.) AW. 
Wyoming—Edith Clapp Snook (Mrs J. C.) Q; 1921, Euphemia Abrams Clark (Mrs W. E.) I. 
Canada—Alice Ball Thomson (Mrs A.) 2; 1924, Helen Walton, ©; 1926, Elizabeth Walton, 2. 
ae ry en ee Avison Latson. (Mrs C. L.) E; 1924, Hathaway Gibbons Aleman (Mrs 
Africa—Ruth Hubbell Smalley (Mrs R.) A. 
re near ep eee. Ela (Mrs A. +? Pe 
ha 
India—Dorcas Hall, M. 
Japan—Amy Herdricks Shafer (Mrs L. J.) X. 
Korea—Susan Comstock Adams (Mrs E.) ¥ 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


FROM ONE TO TWENTY-ONE 


“Each girl in Greekdom an emblem doth wear, 
And sings of it songs of praise.” 


HE sixty years of Kappa Alpha Theta record not only 

an extensive growth for the fraternity, but an equally ex- 
tensive development of fraternities for both men and women. 
When Kappa Alpha Theta was founded there were 26 national 
college fraternities for men. The latest issue of Banta’s Greek 
exchange lists 81 such organizations—about half of which have 
been founded since 1900 to meet the demand for enough fra- 
ternities for the rapidly growing student bodies. Within nine 
months of Kappa Alpha Theta’s founding, Kappa Kappa 
Gamma was founded at Monmouth college in the neighboring 
state of [llinois. By 1900 there were fourteen national college 
fraternities for women, while the latest Greek exchange lists 
44 such—five of which are of special character: two Catholic, 
two Jewish, and one Masonic. 'l'wenty-two of these 44 make up 
National Panhellenic, for which doubtlessly most, if not all, of 
the other 22 will qualify in time, as they are still too new to have 
sufficient chapters, still have some chapters in junior colleges, 
etc. so cannot yet meet N.P.C. requirements. 

The National Panhellenic group, 22 fraternities, has 1,009 
chapters in 143 colleges. In the 59 colleges where Kappa Al- 
pha Theta has chapters, she meets 599 chapters of other N.P.C. 
fraternities, an average of ten fraternities on each Theta cam- 
pus. But the actual situation shows all N.P.C. and many other 
fraternities, on some campuses, and on a few only one or two 
nationals at present. And still every national is beseiged by 
locals ambitious for national charter. Is the solution much 
longer chapter rolls, or many more fraternities? ‘The latter 
seems to be the men’s present answer. What will be the wom- 
en’s answer? 

Tradition, backed by many facts, has it that in the begin- 
ning every fraternity was an enemy of every other fraternity; 
to steal each other’s records, to “‘lift’’ each other’s members, was 
a sport of college life. Certain it is that in the older fraternity 
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Che 
Panhellenic Creed 


Adopted by N.P.C. in 1916 


EK, the fraternity undergraduate members, stand for good 
db) scholarship, for the guarding of good health, for whole- 
hearted cooperation with our college’s ideals for student life, for 
the maintenance of fine social standards and for the serving, to 
the best of our ability, of our college community. Good college 
citizenship as a preparation for good citizenship in the larger 
world of alumne days is the ideal that shall guide our chapter 
activities. 


E, the fraternity alumne members, stand for an active, 
(1) sympathetic interest in the life of our undergraduate sis- 
ters, for loyal support of the ideals of our Alma Mater, for the 
encouragement of high scholarship, for the maintenance of 
healthful physical conditions in chapter house and dormitory, 
and for using our influence to further the best standards for the 
education of the young women of America. Loyal service to 
chapter, college and community is the ideal that shall guide our 
fraternity activities. 


H, the fraternity officers, stand for loyal and earnest work 
for the realization of these fraternity standards. Coopera- 
tion for maintenance of fraternity life in harmony with its best 
possibilities is the ideal that shall guide our fraternity activities. 


K, the fraternity women of America, stand for preparation 

for service through the character building inspired in the 
close contact and deep friendship of fraternity life. To us, fra- 
termty life is not the enjoyment of special privileges but an 
opportunty to prepare for wide and wise hwman service. 
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FROM ONE TO TWENTY-ONE 
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magazines others are always “rivals,” never “contemporaries” 
or other polite terms of today. 

The first attempt to get the fraternities together seems to 
have been a meeting of officers of several fraternities in Phila- 
delphia in 1883, which agreed to unite in calling a “Panhellenic 
council” in that city for July 4, 1884. Both men’s and wom- 
en’s organizations were invited to send delegates. Anna Downey, 
Alpha, was selected to represent Kappa Alpha Theta, but be- 
fore the obstacles of distance, expense, and news that other 
women’s fraternities were not planning to send delegates, she 
gave up the trip. As a matter of fact this “Panhellenic coun- 
cil” did not convene as “the agreed number of fraternities did 
not give notice of their intention to attend.” 

However, discussions of the proposed council in the frater- 
nity press of the day was extensive, and brought about much 
of what the convention was planned to accomplish—interfra- 
ternity comity. 

The earliest concrete result of such magazine agitation was 
an agreement here and there between chapters on a campus as 
to rushing and pledging. As early as 1885 there was such a 
compact between the women’s groups at Cornell; at Kansas they 
were “trying” a contract in the fall of 1887. 

The first suggestion in the Theta magazine of any definite 
cooperation between women’s nationals is in the issue of Novem- 
ber 1890. There in the exchange department an Alpha Phi 
quarterly quotation says: “Would not a new era be inaugurated 
in the history of fraternities among college women, if during 
the World’s fair in Chicago, these societies in the summer of 
1893 should hold their annual conventions in the Garden city, 
and on a selected evening should join in a pan-hellenic ban- 
quet?’? And the Kappa Alpha Theta editor says, after quot- 
ing the rest of the Alpha Phi article: “Kappa Alpha Theta 
heartily agrees with the proposed arrangement. Beside the 
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pleasure of meeting the members of sister fraternities . 
many questions of interest to all, foremost . . . . that of 
raising the standard of all the women’s fraternities, so that mem- 
bership may be looked upon as an honor . . . the much mooted 
question of ‘rushing’ . . . and the pros and cons of keeping 
neutral for a specified time at the beginning of college year 
could be heard at such a gathering. By all means let us have a 
pan-hellenic conclave in 1893.” 

Then in the January 1891 Kappa Alyha Theta: “Much 
talk has lately appeared in the various Fraternity Journals con- 
cerning Pan-Hellenism. . . . We talk of Pan-Hellenic Con- 
ventions, and yet when we come to look at them from all points 
of view, we can but see that, though such gathering of Greeks 
would be extremely pleasant, yet very little real practical good 
would be the result.” 

The “much talk” resulted in a decision on the part of the 

women not to wait until 1893. Kappa Kappa Gamma issued 
an invitation to Kappa Alpha Theta, Alpha Phi, Delta Gamma, 
Gamma Phi Beta, Delta Delta Delta, and Pi Beta Phi to send 
delegates to Boston, April 15, 1891, “to discuss methods for 
the betterment of fraternity conditions in the different col- 
leges.”” Each accepted the invitation and sent three delegates. 
_ The five committee reports of this meeting appeared in the 
July 1891 Kappa Alpha Theta. The committee on Interfra- 
ternity courtesy, recommended the annual publication of an 
‘Interfraternity Directory’; asked each fraternity to “make for- 
mal expression of its opposition to the practice of ‘lifting’. . . 
defined as extending of overtures by one fraternity to a member 
in full connection with another”; also to express its opposition 
“to double membership without honorable dismissal” ; and urged 
that the practice of pledging and initiating preparatory stu- 
dents be abolished. 

The committee on jewelry and stationery recomended, that 
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there be but seven fraternity jewelers, and three fraternity sta- 
tioners, a committee of one member from each fraternity to se- 
lect the honored jewelry firms in each of seven named cities, and 
the stationery firms in three of these cities; and that each fra- 
ternity not already provided with a seal adopt one as a “method 
of certifying to membership” on badge orders to be honored by 
jewelers. 

The committee on World’s fair, agreed “that the fraterni- 
ties represented in North Western University” (note the spell- 
ing), “together with a committee from Gamma Phi Beta and 
Delta Delta Delta be considered a standing committee to have 
charge of Pan-Hellenism at the World’s Fair in 1893.” ‘This 
committee “if practicable” was to set a date for “a fraternity 
excursion,” to provide a reception banquet, or call a convention, 
and was to secure a “‘place of registration . . . where fraternity 
women may register their names.” 

The committee on Greek journalism, recommended an ex- 
change of magazines between all chapters of fraternities; en- 
dorsed uniformity in dates of publications—each een: to 
appear in October, January, April, and July. 

The committee on Interchapter courtesy recommended 
“greater moderation in rushing, that chapters be more watchful 
that they may pursue no method that could be considered ques- 
tionable or underhanded”’; that a committee be selected at each 
college to “decide upon regulations for the control of pledging” 
and for the exchange of information as to officers, ete. 

Then a standing committee on Pan-Hellenism was ap- 
pointed, one representative from each fraternity, “in charge of 
the work of keeping the fraternities in touch.” Kappa Alpha 
Theta’s member of this committee was Margaret Smith Abbott 
(Mrs W. C.) Alpha, who, with M. Philene Skinner Peck (Mrs 
EK. M.) Lambda, and Annie Florence Moon Hodder (Mrs F. 
H.) Iota, represented the fraternity at this gathering. 
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The recommendations of this conference must appear like 
old friends to those who have attended an N.P.C. meeting, as 
they are, more or less, with us yet. 

Miss Smith reported to the next Kappa Alpha Theta con- 
vention on this meeting: that Kappa Alpha Theta accepted all 
the recommendations except those regarding jewelers and sta- 
tioners; Gamma Phi Beta refused ratification of any of the re- 
port and “withdrew entirely from all Pan-Hellenic coopera- 

tion”; to date Alpha Phi reported only on magazine exchanges, 
which it left to “the discretion of the editorial board’; Kappa 
Kappa Gamma too reported only on matter of exchanges, re- 
fusing to make such “on the ground of expense’; Delta Gamma 
and Delta Delta Delta approved exchanges and failed to re- 
port on other matters; Pi Beta Phi ratified entire report. While 
Kappa Alpha Theta had ratified all the report she had not ex- 
changed magazines according to that recommendation and Miss 
Smith urged the ratification of that part be withdrawn, as “it 
is bad for our reputation not to live up to our agreement.” 

Then Miss Smith summed up: “A permanent Pan-Hel- 
lenic organization has thus far been impossible. The coopera- 
tion has not been strong enough to encourage the standing com- 
mittee to hope for a second convention. I do not believe that 
Pan-Hellenic cooperation will prove practicable. Each frater- 
nity prefers to work upon its own lines. A National Pan-Hel- 
lenic association among college women, however, would prove 
to be a great advantage as a means of fraternity culture and 
education, and this I would most strongly advocate. A biennial 
or triennial meeting of representatives of different fraternities, 
not to arrange for cooperation along certain lines, but to dis- 
cuss topics of mutual interest, to indulge in free interchange of 
opinion, would lead to a broader and kindlier fraternity spirit 
and would do much to raise the standard of all participating 
fraternities.” 
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During the World’s Fair, there was a Congress of fraterni- 
ties, July 19 and 20, 1893, with one morning’s sessions devoted 
to women’s fraternities, where addresses were made by delegates 
of various fraternities, and time given to the discussion of a 
paper on Ethics of fraternity, which had been presented by Pi 
Beta Phi’s delegate. In the afternoon there was a social meet- 
ing of national officers, and in the evening a Panhellenic re- 
ception at the New York building. Through the cooperation 
of Kappa Alpha Theta, Delta Gamma, Gamma Phi Beta, 
Delta Delta Delta, and Pi Beta Phi, a fraternity booth was 
maintained in the organization room of the Woman’s building, 
where fraternity women could register and rest. 

Apparently the time had not yet come for Panhellenism te 
flourish, for nine years passed without further concrete steps 
toward that goal. 


In the early spring of 1902 Chicago alumnz wrote the 


Grand president, EKdnah Harmon Wickson Kelly (Mrs W. F.) 
Omega, requesting authority to call a convention of alumne 
delegates from each women’s fraternity to consider problems 
common to all, especially the rushing evil. Grand council gave 
enthusiastic consent to the request. But, before plans were com- 
pleted, Kappa Alpha Theta received an invitation from the 
Grand president of Alpha Phi, Mrs Margaret Mason Whit- 
ney, to participate in such a meeting called for May 24, 1902 
in Chicago. ‘Thus it seems the urge for Panhellenism was at 
last active. 

This “interfraternity conference” had delegates from Alpha 
Phi, Delta Delta Delta, Delta Gamma, Gamma Phi Beta, 
Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Pi Beta Phi, the 
same seven as had sent delegates to the Boston meeting eleven 
years earlier. 

After much discussion of rushing troubles, the conference 
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recommended a late pledge day, written invitations to member- 
ship, and privacy for all initiation ceremonies. It attempted to 
define rushing, and provided for another conference a year 
later. 

This was the beginning of the annual, and, after 1915, 
biennial conferences known today as the National Panhellenic 
congress. | 

Today there are 21 national fraternities for women hold- 
ing active membership in the congress, and one associate mem- 
ber. The organization is simple, an executive committee of 
three—chairman, secretary, and treasurer—fraternities in ro- 
tation holding the treasurership and the treasurer of one term 
advancing to the secretaryship the next, and finally to the chair- 
manship—thus there is continuity of administration, as was im- 
possible in the early days, with only one officer, a secretary, with 
a change in the fraternity to hold this position every meeting. 
Expenses are met by a uniform yearly assessment on each fra- 
ternity. | 

What is this N.P.C.? A conference where one delegate (a 
national officer) from each fraternity meets other delegates (all 
national officers) each representing one of the other national 
Greek letter college fraternities for women. Twenty-two ex- 
perienced fraternity officers—each of whose experience has been 
gained by working with fraternity girls in some division of the 
148 colleges where these fraternities for women have chapters— 
gathered around a table to discuss fraternity problems, to ask 
each other questions, to absorb ideas from the experience of 
others, to plan together ways and means of bettering fraternity 
conditions and activities; back of them sit twice as many women 
as are at the table, the two visiting delegates permitted each fra- 
ternity, all fraternity officers—that is N.P.C. today. 

The second Panhellenic conference, in 1908, authorized the 
forming of college Panhellenics in every college where two or 
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more fraternities had chapters, the initiative in every case to be 
taken by the longest established chapter. It asked the mem- 
ber fraternities to agree that each of these newly organized col- 
lege Panhellenics adopt a definite pledge day for its campus and 
that no student be asked to join a fraternity before she had 
matriculated. 

In 1904 the first attempt at national standardization was 
made by the congress, defining a national fraternity as one 
“having at least five college chapters, all in institutions of full 
collegiate rank.” 

The 1907 congress was convinced by some enthusiasts that 
all rushing ills could be cured by sophomore pledging—but a 
few years’ experiment proved that such a plan only trebled all 
the ills, so the congress right about faced and recommended a 
“short rushing period, prompt pledging, and then delayed ini- 
tiations.”’ 

By 1914 it was generally recognized that “the value of 
N.P.C. cannot be measured by the resolutions it passes or the 
laws it enacts. . . . Much of the power of each congress lies 
in the frank and full discussion of problems not leading to 
definite action at the time, and in the constant exchange of meth- 
ods between experienced officers of the fraternities.” 

Such a statement of values holds true now, fifteen years 
later. Recent years have seen one valuable added feature, 
cooperative studies of college and fraternity conditions the coun- 
try over, as the basis for wise recommendations, and as a method 
of disseminating intelligent knowledge of fraternities and their 
functions. 

The flexibility of this composite congress mind is one of its 
great assets. As soon as experience proves one of its plans or 
decisions had not been wise, it cheerfully reverses its position 
and tries a new experiment. Today, it is expected to advise on 
all interfraternity movements, to furnish information on all fra- 
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ternity matters, to aid Deans of women and other college ad- 
ministrators, to improve fraternity conditions everywhere, and is 
trusted as the embodiment of the best standards of the frater- 
nity ideal. 

To N.P.C. Kappa Alpha Theta’s delegates have been— 
~ 1902-07 Mrs Laura Hills Norton, Eta 
1908-09 L. Pearle Green, Phi, Grand secretary 
1910-13 Eva R. Hall, Tau, Grand vice-president 
1914-17 L. Pearle Green, Phi, Grand secretary 
1919-21 Hope Davis Mecklin (Mrs H. M.) Alpha Epsilon, 

Grand president 
1921-26 L. Pearle Green, Phi, Grand secretary 
1928 Jessie Baldridge Lebrecht (Mrs Hal) Kappa, Grand 
president 

The tables that follow list the N.P.C. fraternities, their pres- 
ent membership, the number of chapters each had in June 1929, 
and where Kappa Alpha Theta meets each of them. National 
Panhellenic wields a tremendous influence in the leadership of 
these 1,009 college chapters, which are banded together in 143 
college Panhellenics. 


(Badge pictures from Baird’s Manual, used by courtesy of 
George Banta Publishing Company.) 
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APPA ALPHA THETA’S Handbook published in 1911, said: “The work of 
K gathering the data has revealed the lacunez in Theta records..... The study 
has rescued a few events from oblivion.” 

Of this volume much the same may be said. Although many additional facts 
happily have been restored to Theta’s record, there are still important details which 
remain in uncertainty. To the inquirer who may some day search them out, an 
alluring task remains! 

How many Thetas have contributed thought and labor to the making of this 
book I cannot tell you. Much work already had been done before the history came 
into my hands; a large quantity of source material had been gathered, a file of Theta 
magazines, almost complete, and many photographs, had been collected, who con- 
tributed most of these I do not know. Hope Davis Mecklin (Mrs J. M.) Alpha 
Epsilon, while Grand vice-president planned the book. Flora Cotton, Alpha Epsilon, 
and Mabel Chapin, Chi, were her able assistants in collecting material. Ruth de 
Pledge Burgunder (Mrs R. M.) Alpha Lambda, was my immediate predecessor, 
devoting a year of untiring work to the collecting and arranging of material and 
planning the story’s structure. I worked with her a part of that time and much of 
the plan I followed in writing the story was a result of her thought and our work 
together. 

In my work of searching the oldest records I was aided particularly by Alpha, 
Beta, Gamma, Iota, my own chapter Kappa, Tau, Phi, and Alpha Lambda, whose 
archives yielded many treasures. Of individual Thetas whose attics, photograph al- 
bums, scrap books and memories added information, not only regarding their own 
chapters, but concerning the fraternity’s history in general, the foremost were two 
of our Founders themselves, Bettie Locke Hamilton (Mrs E. A.) and Hannah Vir- 
ginia Fitch Shaw (Mrs Archibald). Ida Allen Albaugh (Mrs A. E.) a sister, and 
Bernice Allen Jones (Mrs Frank) a niece, of Alice Allen Brant (Mrs T. J.) were 
of inestimable help; and the family of Bettie Tipton Lindsey (Mrs J. H.) especially 
her sisters, Mrs Maggie Young and Mrs Cora Lee Bourne, living in Mt. Sterling, © 
Kentucky, contributed valuable details. Ethel Atkins Nickerson (Mrs E. W.) Alpha 
Tau, visited Mrs Shaw many times and gathered many interesting facts about early 
Greencastle, old Asbury, and the first Thetas. She also went with me to Kentucky 
to visit Mrs Lindsey’s family, where with her camera she secured needed pictures. 

Bernice Tompkins, Phi, and Catherine Tillotson, Alpha, as national achivists, 
copied data from general archives. Eva Reed Hall, Tau, national cataloguer, loaned 
me much material. Helen Goode Bragg (Mrs Robert) Alpha Lambda, gathered 
material for the chapter on chapter houses. Ella Alexander Jerard (Mrs Basil) and 
Jean King, Alpha Sigma, gathered much data from chapters. Mary Tinsman Watts 
(Mrs Wayne) Eta and Rochester alumne, gathered data of distinguished Thetas. 
Many other Thetas provided facts and pictures. 

EsTELLeE Rippert. DopcE 
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